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This Issue in Brief 


POPPPIII ODI I DIDI DDI DIDI DODD DOD DO DDI DODD ODDO DODD DODD DOOD OLD OODOOOOODOOE 


Prices in fourth quarter and year 1945 

Prices advanced generally during the fourth quarter of 1945 at both primary- 
market and retail levels and at the end of the year averaged about 2 percent above 
December 1944 levels. Increases during 1945 were at about the same moderate 
rates as in 1943 and 1944, but were not limited to a few commodities as in earlier 
years. Largest price advances in primary markets were for farm products and 
foods, but there were increases for every major group of commodities. Retail 
prices also advanced generally, with clothing showing the highest rise—4.6 percent 
over the year. Page 357. 


Salary trends in Federal employment 

In July 1945, Federal employees in classified positions received their first general 
increase in base annual pay since 1928. The increases ranged from 20 percent at 
the lower salary levels to 9 percent at the upper levels and averaged 15.9 percent 
forthe group. Asa result of payment for overtime which was granted beginning 
December 1942 and to a smell extent as a result of shifts in the occupational dis- 
tribution of Federal employment occasioned by the war, the average Federal 
salary rose 25.7 percent from January 1941 to December 1944. This was slightly 
less than the increase in consumer prices and a great deal less than the increases 
in manufacturing earnings. Two-thirds of the Federal employees in classified 
positions received base salaries of less than $2,000 in December 1944; after the 
new rates became effective in July 1945 half received less than that amount. 


Page 374. 
Employment and the older worker 


Two opposing trends—increasing longevity of industrial workers, and in- 
dustry’s tendency to hire only young people—make the problem of the continued 
employment of older workers a difficult one. The outlook for the older women 
workers—a minority within a minority—is especially serious. The two trends and 
suggestions for the amelioration of the older workers’ employment difficulties are 
discussed in the article on page 386. 


Modification of wage-price ceiling 

A formula for further limited wage increases and price rises in cases of hardship 
arising from wage and salary advances was fixed by Executive order issued on 
February 14, 1946. Action was taken owing to the failure of the wage-price 
policy established on August 18, 1945, to bring about settlement by collective 
bargaining of issues in many important industries at a time when production was 
of paramount importance. Except for pre-approved rises, wage increases to be 
used as a basis for price increases were made subject to governmental anges. 
The Price Administrator was given the power to determine cases in which the ceil- 
ings might be raised, owing to hardship created by higher wages and salaries. 
Page 397. 
Industrial injuries in 1945: Preliminary estimates 

About 2 million workers were injured at work during 1945, according to pre- 
liminary estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Of these, 16,000 were 
killed and over 84,000 had permanent impairments. Time loss was 218 million 


employee-days, the equivalent of full-time annual employment of 725,000 workers. 
Total injuries were, however, 10 percent below the 1944 wartime level. Page 411. 
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Union agreements in the cotton-textile industry 


About one-third of the wage earners in the cotton-textile industry are employe, 
in mills which have signed written agreements with national or internation, 
unions. An analysis of 45 agreements covering approximately 60 percent of th. 
workers under agreement in the industry in 1945 is given on page 413. ; 


New York School of Industrial and Labor Relations 


A State-supported school designed to bring together representatives of labo; 
and management in a common training program was opened at Cornell Univer. 
sity in November 1945. The especial importance of the 4-year course offered 
according to the legislative committee which recommended the establishment o; 
the school, is the ‘“‘mutual and cooperative analysis of the problems common ty 
both groups.”’ The subjects offered are shown in the article on page 423. 


Wage structure of the machine-tool accessories industry, 1945 


Straight-time earnings of plant workers in the machine-tool accessories industry 
averaged $1.19 per hour—$1.28 in the tool and die jobbing shops and $1.08 in the 
larger-scale production shops. Earnings of men were, on the average, about one- 
seventh above those of women in similiar occupations. In general, pay levels were 
higher in large than in small communities, and in union as compared with nonunion 
shops. Page 438. 


Union wages and hours in the baking industry, 1945 


The hourly rates of union bakery workers in 59 cities averaged 87.3 cents on 
July 1, 1945, or 1.3 percent above those of the same date in 1944. Three-fourths 
of the workers were covered by collective agreements providing a 40-hour week: 
for the whole industry the average workweek was 41 hours. Practically all the 
union members received time and a half for overtime, and two-fifths of them also 
for work on Sunday or on the seventh consecutive workday. Page 451. 


Wartime labor force of Houston ordnance plant 


Among 250 employees at the Dickson Gun Plant at Houston, Tex., who were 
the subject of a special study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 40 percent: had 
come from outside the city to take a war job. Over a third had come from rural 
areas. Straight-time earnings (excluding premium pay) averaged $1.009 per 
hour—$1.04 for men and 92.2 cents for women. Nearly three-fourths of the 
workers studied wished to remain in their current jobs. Of those who did not expect 
to remain, less than two-thirds of the white men were planning to return to their 
prewar pursuits, and almost half of the white women expected to leave the labor 
market. Page 458: 
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Current Statistics of Labor Interest in Selected Periods ' 
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Prices in Fourth Quarter and Year 1945 


Summary 


PRICES advanced generally during the fourth quarter of 1945 at 
both primary-market (wholesale) and consumer levels, reflecting 
renewal of pressures on price ceilings, and at the year’s end averaged 
about 2 percent more than in December 1944. Prices of agricultural 
commodities increased during the last quarter of the year, reversing 
the third-quarter declines, while industrial prices continued their 
persistent advance. Market prices of farm products rose 5.8 percent; 
foods were up 3.5 percent in primary markets and 1.4 percent in 
retail stores. Primary-market prices of all commodities other than 
farm products and foods increased 0.7 percent from September to 
December, reaching the highest level since March 1926. Retail prices 
of clothing and housefurnishings continued to rise. 

Price advances during the year were at about the same moderate 
rates as in 1943 and 1944, but increases were not limited to a relatively 
few commodities as in earlier years. The largest increases in primary 
markets were in farm products and foods, with smaller advances for 
all other major groups. Retail price rises were also general, but 
advances in clothing costs were greater than in other groups. Per- 
centage changes in retail and wholesale prices for specified periods 
are shown in table 1. 





TABLE 1.—Percent of Change in Retail and Wholesale Prices, in Specified Periods 





Percent of change in— 





Wholesale prices of— 





To December 1945 from— 


Retaii prices 
of living es- All commodi- 
sentials All commodi- | ties except farm 


ties products and 
foods 

















September 1945: 3 months ago. ....................----- 8 +1.8 +0.7 
I ademewecy 2.3 +2.3 +1.6 
May 1943: Hold-the-line order !_____.._._.._._._._._---. +3.8 +2.9 +3.9 
May 1942: OP A’s General Maximum Price Regulation__. +12.0 +5.4 +5.0 
January 1941: “Little Steel’”’ base period_.-...........-- +28.9 +32.5 +19. 2 
August 1939: Month before war in Europe-_-_--.-_-.-_.---- +31.7 +42.8 +25. 5 









! The President’s hold-the-line order was issued on April 8, 1943. The peak of the price rise which had 
led to this order was reached in May, which is, therefore, used for this comparison. 
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During the fourth quarter of 1945 inflationary pressures we, 
strong, as most rationing restrictions and WPB controls over prod. 
tion were lifted. Continuance of Government price controls, howeye; 
prevented marked effects on prices. Business activity was high ay; 
the immediate outlook good because of the pent-up demand for goo, 
which had been out of production during the war. Reconversion ha( 
proved simpler and unemployment ae than 2 million person; 
much less than had been anticipated prior to the end of the war 
Income payments were only about 5 percent below wartime peaks, 

In some respects peacetime problems in preventing inflation wer 
more serious than those of wartime. Although there was an immediat, 
reduction of military needs with the end of the war, the return to 
civilian production was delayed by shortages of materials, labo; 
unrest, and a “holiday spirit.’”’ The free-spending psychology of the 
period was manifested in record Christmas buying, reduced pur. 
chases of savings bonds, and booming stock-market values. Patriotic 
appeals for support of the Government’s anti-inflation program were 
less effective than during wartime. Black-market operations were 
more widely reported, and new devices for circumventing price regula- 
tions developed. In Chicago, for example, there was a noticeable 

‘increase in transactions by barter. 

Despite relaxation of controls over production, shortages of goods 
remained acute. For the most part, only display models of automo- 
biles and of consumer durable goods came off the assembly lines. 
Clothing supplies were limited, and returning veterans were able to 
replenish their wardrobes only with difficulty. Many articles, such 
as hosiery and men’s shirts, were virtually unavailable for holiday 
shoppers. Foods were somewhat more plentiful, but sugar was stil! 
rationed at the year’s end, and fats and oils were scarce. Unavailability 
of low-priced articles continued to be a serious problem, and there 
was little relief from acute housing conditions. 

The problem of price-wage relationships emerged as one of the most 
widely discussed issues of the postwar economy. The cost of living 
remained high, but workers’ incomes were reduced with shorter working 
hours, loss of overtime pay, and downgrading. The Executive order 
on reconversion had authorized wage increases under certain conditions 
but had called for stabilization of prices. In connection with this 
order, the increase in living costs was estimated at 33 percent between 
January 1941 and September 1945; this took account, in addition to 
the increase of 28 percent in consumers’ prices during this period, of 
factors such as quality deterioration, disappearance of lower-priced 
merchandise, a a greater increase in living costs in small cities, 
which are not completely measured by the consumers’ price index. 

Following a brief period of falling prices after the end of hostilities, 
pressure for relief from price ceilings to cover higher costs and to 
encourage production was renewed, and became intensified as new 
demands were made for wage increases in some important industries. 
Certain commodities were removed from price control, and there 
were some upward adjustments of ceilings, including those for pig 
iron, anthracite, brick and builders’ hardware, newsprint, and cotton 
goods; increases for other important commodities were under con- 
sideration by OPA. 
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PRICES IN FOURTH QUARTER AND YEAR 1945 


Prices of Industrial Goods 


Prices of industrial goods advanced on a broad front in 1945, largely 
as a result of increasing costs of production. On the average the rise 
was moderate, but in contrast to earlier years most commodity groups 
and a wide range of individual commodities shared in the advance. 
Price increases permitted by OPA during the year included a number 
of important building materials, iron and steel, coal, and newsprint. 
Prices of building materials in primary markets reached the highest 
levels since November 1920. 


TaBLE 2.—Percent of Change in Prices of Industrial Goods in Primary Markets, in 











Specified Periods 
Percent of change— 
: F 
rom 
: i va Fromhold-|_OPA’s | From 
Commodity group In last the-line | Gen. Max. 3 
quarter, rear. D der.! Price R before war 
Sept. 1945 yas, wee oreer,, rice He8- | in Europe 
to Dec 1944 to May 1943 ulation, Aug. 1939 
1945 | Dee. 1945 | to Dec. | May 1942 | “to ° ty ¢° 
1945 to Dec. 1945 . 
1945 
Metals and metal products---.-..-.-.------ +0.7 +1.7 +1.7 +1.6 +13.3 
Building materials a ee ES ee eS +1.3 +2.7 +8.1 +8. 5 +33. 4 
Chemicals and allied products-----......-- +.8 +1.4 +1.4 —.4 +29. 5 
Miscellaneous commodities__-_-.........--- 0 +.6 +3. 2 +4.8 +29. 3 




















1 The President’s hold-the-line order was issued April 8, 1943. The peak of the price rise which had led 
to this order was reached in May, which is, therefore, used for this comparison. 


The rate of price advance was accelerated during the fourth quarter 
of 1945 by the quickening activity of the period and the general 
movement for relief from price ceilings,following the end of the war, 
Increases for most commodity groups were considerably larger than 
those of the second quarter, and other important increases were under 
consideration. Strikes of automobile workers and the threatened 
strike of steel workers for higher wages necessitated close examination 
of the price-wage structure in these industries. A fact-finding board 
began hearings in the automobile industry, and on December 31 the 
President appointed a fact-finding panel for the steel industry. 

Reconversion of industrial capacity to civilian manufacture, vir- 
tually completed by October, was at a more rapid rate than had been 
sntbaipated. Prompt relaxation of WPB controls permitted release 
of metals and other war materials. Few of the industries producing 
industrial goods faced as difficult reconversion problems as did con- 
sumer durable-goods manufacturers. With the important exception 
of automobile manufacture, there was no problem of physical reor- 
ganization, since producers had manufactured their normal types of 
products during the war. Although output moved up rapidly in 
October and November, by the end of the year shortages of labor 
(despite war production cut-backs) and of raw materials (such as 
sheet steel and castings) hampered suppliers of ball bearings, frac- 
tional-horsepower motors, and certain electrical parts and reduced 
output of finished goods. In addition, uncertainty as to wage-cost 
factors, arising from the demands of workers for higher wages to 
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offset the loss of overtime pay, resulted in operations below fy) 
capacity, and some SS withheld output pending lower ta; 
rates. Total automobile output for the year was only 84,000 units— 
about one-fifth of the production forecast by manufacturers immed). 
ately after VJ-day. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Primary-market prices of building materials continued their steady 
rise during the fourth quarter of 1945. Beginning in January 1943 
average prices for this group of commodities advanced in 11 of 19 
months, in December reaching a point 3 percent above late 1944 and 
34 percent above prewar prices. 

Price increases largely reflected upward adjustments in OPA ceilings 
to improve profit margins and stimulate production. Significantly. 
also, the advances operated toward restoration of prewar price 
relationships. between groups of materials, the largest increases being 
allowed to commodities which had been relatively stable in earlier years 


Percent of increase— 
Sept. Dee. 
1946 1944 
to to 
Dec. Dec. 
1946 1945 


All building materials__--_......._----- da vdie > q 33. 4 


Brick and tile ; . . 29. 0 


SMU. . Sta peas bendudwcdWaaeonwe os ; { 10. 1 
75. 1 


Paint and paint materials 31.3 
Plumbing and heating ; , 19. 8 
Other building materials-_-_-- _- VENA AIEEE We 1.3 18.3 


Brick and tile prices showed the largest increase during 1945 of any 
subgroup in the wholesale price index, rising 11 percent, more than half 
as much as in the 5 preceding years. Output of these commodities 
following the end of the war was far below requirements, and both 
wage and price advances were allowed to the industry to encourage re- 
cruitment of labor, shortages of which had been the principal bottle- 
neck in expanding production. These increases, together with joint 
Government-industry action, raised brick output about 25 percent over 
September levels by the end of the quarter. 

In contrast, lumber prices, which had risen farther and faster than 
any other building material from 1939 through 1943, were relatively 
stable during 1945, with an advance of less than 2 percent. Late in the 
fourth quarter, OPA, following a cost study, authorized increases in 
southern pine prices which this agency said would amount to $2.25 
per thousand board feet for finished-lumber producers and $5.00 for 
small producers of rough stock only. This increase could not be 
passed on by resellers. The fourth quarter also saw the settlement of 








the West Coast lumber strike, involving about 60,000 workers, which 
had restricted output of Douglas fir. Although the lumber industry 
has been granted larger price increases since 1939 than other groups of 
building-material producers, it has been faced with proportionately 
higher production costs. Average hourly earnings in sawmills and 
logging camps advanced 66 percent from 1939 to 1945, and unit labor 
costs in sawmills rose slightly over 70 percent. 
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Producers of cement were granted price increases of 10 to 20 cents a 
barrel, raising average prices about 3 percent. 

Turpentine prices moved — 8 percent in the final quarter, 
bringing a prediction that a ceiling price would soon be established for 
this commodity, then range at 292 percent over prewar levels. Ethyl- 
acetate prices dropped in the quarter under review because of heavy 
inventories and price competition from synthetic ingredients. Supplies 
of some important paint materials, such as drying oils and opaque- 
white pigments, continued short, however. 

Other building materials which rose in price during 1945 with 
ceiling increases were builders’ hardware, window glass, plasterboard, 
plaster, and sewer pipe. Most of these increases were intended to 
stimulate production of scarce materials needed in construction of 
medium-price houses. : 

Revocation in October of WPB order L-41, which removed all 
Federal restraints on construction, aggravated the tight-supply situa- 
tion for building materials and reportedly reduced the amount of ma- 
terials moving through normal distribution channels. The increasing 
difficulties of dealers and builders in obtaining necessary materials 
caused the Civilian Production Administration in December to order 
partial restoration of controls over building. CPA order PR-33, effec- 
tive January 15, 1946, provided for the channeling through priorities of 
50 percent of scarce materials—lumber, brick, soil pipe, gypsum lath, 
radiation, bathtubs, and concrete blocks—into houses selling for 
$10,000 or less. Veterans were to be given first opportunity under 
the order to buy or rent such houses. 

























METALS AND MACHINERY 





The upward movement in prices of metals and metal products 
which began in January continued throughout 1945. During the 
last quarter of the year average prices advanced slightly to a point 
in December about 13.0 percent above August 1939 levels. Prices 
for the year averaged 104.7 percent of their 1926 base, the highest 
level in 21 years. 

Short supplies of many metals and machines following the war’s 
end led to increased demands during the fourth quarter for upward 
revisions in OPA ceilirgs as a means of encouraging production. 
Steel-industry spokesmen claimed that price increases of $7.00 per ton 
for steel products were needed in addition to price relief provided 
earlier in the year to insure volume production. In January and 
May 1945, increases ranging from $2.00 to $7.00 a ton had been author- 
ized for 14 basic mill products. These increases, the first industry- 
wide advances since 1939, raised prices for steel products about 4 
pests during 1945. Steel production improved late in the quarter, 

ut supplies were inadequate. The Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration, therefore, announced plans to support the industry’s campaign 
for price relief. OPA however, refused to consider an over-all change 
in steel ceilings until fourth-quarter financial returns were available. 
A virtual shut-down of steel production was threatened late in the 
qpestes as producers rejected demands of the United Steel Workers’ 

nion for a wage increase of $2.00 a day. The union set January 14, 
1946, for the start of a general strike. In an effort to avoid a strike 
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which could paralyze the entire reconversion program, the Presiden; 
on December 31 appointed a fact-finding panel to review the issyex 
involved. . 

The supply of both pig iron and scrap—basic raw materials in stee| 
making—were inadequate to meet demands. Ceiling prices of pig 
iron were advanced 75 cents per gross ton in October 1945 in order to 
restore producers’ earnings to prewar levels. It was hoped that this 
increase, added to the advance of $1.00 per ton granted the previous 
February, would improve supplies. However, it was necessary for 
CPA in December to remind users in certain areas of the 30-day 
restriction on pig-iron inventories. Scrap prices remained firm at 
ceilings throughout the quarter, with buyers reportedly absorbing as 
much as $3.00 per ton in freight charges. These “springboard” | 
premiums were higher than any that prevailed during the war period, 
when OPA ceilings limited them to a range of $1.00 to $1.50 a ton. 
Late in December OPA ordered retroactive increases of 10 and 20 
cents per ton in the price of all Lake Superior iron ore mined for sale 
and shipped during the 1945 season. 

Subsidy payments were still in effect during the quarter for major 
nonferrous metals, but production of copper and lead was inadequate 
to meet demands. Contracts with foreign countries for the purchase 
of copper expired on October 31, while Mexican and Peruvian lead 
supplies were going to other countries where prices were higher than 
the domestic ceilings established by OPA. 

Prices of mercury advanced, with increased export demands, to 
$108.50 per flask at the end of the quarter, compared with the 1945 
low of $95.75 per flask in September. The removal of price controls 
in November on aluminum and magnesium mill products, aluminum 
scrap, secondary aluminum ingot, pure nickel, and monel-metal scrap 
had little effect on prices except for certain grades of aluminum ingot, 
which advanced from 1 to 1% cents per pound above former ceilings. 

Cut-backs in the volume of war orders following the cessation of 
hostilities threatened machinery manufacturers with a sharp drop in 
revenue, with the result that a large number of companies applied to 
OPA for higher prices. In order not to retard production of construc- 
tion machinery during the reconversion period, OPA allowed an in- 
terim 5.0-percent price increase pending a cost study of the industry. 
All manufacturers, however, did not take advantage of this relief. 
Average prices of construction machinery advanced only 2.0 percent 
during the last quarter of 1945, to a pot 13 percent above prewar 
levels. OPA also raised ceilings 9.0 percent on fractional-horsepower 
electric motors and 11.0 percent on steel castings, to encourage 
increased production of these basic industrial components. 

During the quarter, OPA announced ceiling prices for Ford, Stude- 
baker, and Mercury automobiles. Retail ceilings were set at from 
2.0 to 9.0 percent above 1942 prices, plus allowances for ‘‘ engineering 
changes.’’ Actual selling prices, including such allowances, will 
average from 4.0 to 14.0 percent over 1942 levels. The rise at the 
manufacturers’ level will be even larger because of OPA’s requirement 
that automobile dealers reduce their margins 2.5 percent on the aver- 
age, to absorb some of the increase in manufacturers’ prices. Produc- 
tion of cars during 1945, originally planned for 500,000, reached only 
84,000 because of strikes in this and- related industries, 
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CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 


Higher prices for glycerin, ethyl alcohol, and ergot, and seasonally 
higher prices for potash caused an advance of 0.8 percent for whole- 
pe prices of chemicals and allied products during the fourth quarter of 
1945. Including earlier price increases for quebracho*, logwood and 
chestnut extracts, oleic acid, sodium bichromate, cottonseed meal, 
nux vomica, and silver nitrate, chemical products rose in price 1.4 

ercent during the year. Average prices at the year’s end were 0.4 
percent less than the May 1942 wartime high, and 29.5 percent higher 
than in August 1939. Prices for oils and fats, mixed fertilizers, and 
fertilizer materials remained generally unchanged throughout the 
year, Whereas drugs and pharmaceuticals and chemicals rose 5.1 per- 
cent and 1.6 percent, respectively. 

Following VE-day, consumption of industrial chemicals declined 
slightly as war contracts were terminated, but recovered by October 
with increased production of rayon, pulp and paper, textiles, and 
fertilizers. Work stoppages in December in several important chem- 
ical-consuming industries, such as the glass and automobile industries, 
and the closing of Government butadiene and other plants again 
adversely affected consumption. 

During the fourth quarter chemicals rose 1 percent as a group. 
Despite decreased demand for glycerin in the manufacture of explo- 
sives, low stocks, the decline in the recovery of crude glycerin, as well 
as active demand for other uses caused price advances of 4.5 and 5.8 
percent, respectively, for the high-gravity and chemically pure grades. 
Manufacturers’ ceiling prices for fermentation ethyl alcohol made from 
molasses and produced east of the Rocky Mountains were increased 
2 cents in October and 3% cents in November, to cover higher operat- 
ing costs. Grain alcohol was removed from price control in October, 
since it was expected that competition from molasses alcohol would 
act as a price-restraining factor. 

As military and lend-lease requirements were reduced and man- 
power increased, the supplies of the major industrial chemicals for 
civilians improved. fakes disputes in the fourth quarter affected 
production of acetone, butyl alcohol, butyl acetate, chlorine, and some 
coal-tar products. Primary-market prices for the majority of indus- 
trial chemicals remained firm and trade reports indicated “‘little like- 
lihood of any drastic price reduction.’’ However, shortages of cer- 
tain chemicals, particularly solid caustic soda and other alkalies, per- 
manganates, bichromates, sodium phosphates, and nickel salts, were 
causing higher resale prices. 

Supplies of insecticides, except nicotine, were more plentiful. Nico- 
tine insecticides may continue short with the withdrawal of Govern- 
ment subsidies, permitting purchase of tobacco supplies below the 
market prices. Price ceilings on most DDT products were suspended 
on December 15 because of difficulties in establishing equitable maxi- 
mum prices and because actual market prices are expected to decrease 
with increased production. 

Prices of drugs and pharmaceuticals in December were at the 
highest level since October 1944, because of higher prices for glycerin, 
alcohol, ergot, and nux vomica. In October price controls over both 
imported and domestic botanical drugs, emetine hydrochloride, and 
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other fine chemicals were lifted, and in November the price of emetine 
hydrochloride on the open market rosé from $21.00 to $44.50 per 
ounce. Natural menthol, which had declined to $3.75 per pound jy 
September from the January price of $13.25, rose to $4.65 by the end 
of the year, with disappearance of ‘distress’? merchandise. Most 
imported botanicals continued short because of production and 
poe gor Neer naw causing price rises for the scarcer medicinal botan- 
icals. ‘Trade in tartaric acid was reported “‘slack’”’ because high raw- 
material prices prevented sale of the domestic finished products at 
established ceilings. Imported cream of tartar was quoted at several] 
cents per pound less than the domestic product. 

Average prices for fertilizer materials remained generally unchanged 
since October 1944, despite heavy demand and short supplies. Pur- 
chases during the year were at record levels and fertilizer sales were 
well above the average for 1936-38. Shortages in the world supply 
of nitrogen, phosphorous, and potash were becoming apparent. 
Effective October 15, ceiling prices for all grades of Tennessee phos- 
phate rock were advanced 20 cents because of higher wage costs, in 
order to keep essential producers in operation. 


PAPER AND PULP 


During the fourth quarter of 1945 average prices for paper and 
pulp remained unchanged at levels which had prevailed since August. 
Price advances in each of the previous quarters of 1945 for soda pulp, 
newsprint, and paperboard caused the index for paper and pulp to 
rise 1.8 percent during the year to the highest level since 1926. De- 


cember prices for the paper and pulp subgroup were 36.6 percent 
above August 1939; those for wood pulp were 102.1 percent higher, 
for paperboard 66.6 percent, and for paper 21.7 percent. Increases 
of $6.00 per ton for newsprint, effective on December 11, 1945, 
which raised ceiling prices at ‘‘port’’ cities to $67.00 were not yet 
reflected in the index. 

Rising production costs were responsible for the increases in prices 
of newsprint and other products. During the fourth quarter, ceiling 
prices for low-end grades of ground-wood specialty papers were ad- 
vanced by amounts ranging from $3.00 to $14.00 a ton and those for 
Fourdinier kraft containerboard $3.00 per ton-on sales east of the 
Rocky Mountains. A price increase averaging about 11 percent also 
was granted by OPA on pulpwood produced in the Lake States area to 
compensate for higher labor costs and to insure continued production. 

In contrast with the sharp decline in production which occurred 
after the armistice in 1918, production of paper and paperboard 
continued at a high level after VJ-day. In October, production 
of paper and paperboard totaled 1,572,692 tons; this was the 
highest monthly rate of production since the Bureau of the Census 
began to compile data of this type in January 1943. Estimates 
for 1945 indicate that paper and paperboard production in the 
United States totaled over 17.3 million tons—the highest of any year 
except 1941, when 17.8 million tons were produced. The removal 
of all production controls except those pertaining to inventories 
allowed pent-up civilian demand for paper to express itself and manu- 
facturers to concentrate on more profitable grades. Despite the 
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greater production of all types of paper and the decrease in the ‘‘set- 
aside” reserves for Government needs to only 10 percent, the supply 
of newsprint, fine paper, and book papers was’ inadequate to meet 
demands. : 

The maintenance of paper production was aided by wood-pulp im- 
ortations from Sweden. From the first shipments on June 29, 
1945, through January 3, 1946, over 600,000 long tons of wood pulp 
were imported. Larger shipments continued to be hampered and 
discouraged by the coal shortage in Sweden and by American ceiling 
prices, considered too low by Swedish exporters. Despite improved 
supplies, the very heavy demand for pulpwood caused some appre- 
hension, particularly in the southern region, since the loss of prison- 
ers of war employed in pulpwood cutting was not being replaced by 


free labor. 


RUBBER AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Prices of rubber and rubber products in primary markets generally 
remained stable during 1945. Crude-rubber prices continued un- 
changed, but wholesale and retail prices of synthetic tires reached 
their lowest levels since 1942. In the second quarter of 1945 ‘‘add- 
ons’ to list prices for passenger-car tires were reduced from 8.9 to 
3 percent of retail prices, and for other tires (except farm tractor and 
implement), from 6.5 to 5 percent. Between December 1944 and 
June 1945, when production of large-size military tires was being 
emphasized, scrap-rubber prices rose 7.4 percent, and prices for re- 
claimed rubber were advanced one-fourth of a cent per pound, to 
enable reclaimers to meet higher costs. 

During the fourth quarter of 1945, prices of scrap rubber declined 
almost 6 percent, as Akron prices for mixed tires were lowered from 
$19.13 per ton in September to $18.50 in December and those of 
miscellaneous*inner*tubes from 6 to 5% cents per pound. The prob- 
lem of mixed synthetic and natural rubber continued to hamper 
scrap sales and depress prices. CPA announced the revocation, 
effective January 1, 1946, of Appendix V to rubber order R—1, which 
governed the sorting and packing of scrap rubber. 

Domestic supplies of crude natural rubber fell to the low level of 
less than 66,000 tons by the end of the war. Despite the fact that 
the Japanese destroyed few rubber plantations, shortages of labor, 
plant equipment, and shipping facilities prevented full production 
and shipment of accumulated rubber. The first shipment of India 
rubber to the United States since early 1942 arrived in December 
1945. This 8,100 tons of natural crude rubber was to be distributed 
by the Civilian Production Administration to plants producing goods 
that require natural rubber in order to maintain quality standards. 
Uncertainty concerning prices for natural crude rubber continued. 
The November international rubber meeting, in London, of repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Great Britain, France, and the 
Netherlands announced no decision on prices. In the meantime, 
supplies of synthetic rubber were plentiful. 

espite manpower shortages, the tire industry increased produc- 
tion for civilian passenger cars, with an estimated fourth-quarter 
output of approximately 11 million tires compared with 7 million 
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during the third quarter. Although applications exceeded existing 
supplies, tire rationing was abandoned at the end of the year. “ 


Prices of Consumer Goods 


Average prices of consumer goods in retail stores advanced 0.8 
percent during the fourth quarter of 1945. The increase reflected 
disappearance of lower-priced articles of clothing and housefurnishings 
and higher food prices, following removal of wartime subsidies fo; 
some products. Clothing and housefurnishings costs rose 0.8 percent 
and 1.0 percent respectively during the quarter, and retail food prices 
were 1.4 percent higher. 

The largest price advances for consumer goods in primary markets 
were in farm products and foods, which had declined during the second 
quarter because of improved supplies of livestock and greater-than- 
seasonal decreases in prices of fresh vegetables. By December 1945 

rimary-market prices of farm products had reached their highest 
evel since September 1920, 4.8 percent above December 1944, while 
foods rose 2.9 percent over the year. There were smaller increases 
during the quarter and the year for hides and leather products, fuel 
and lighting materials, textiles, and housefurnishings. 


Tass 3.—Percent of Change in Consumers’ Prices and in Prices of Consumer Goods in 
Primary Markets, in Specified Periods‘ 
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1 In comparing retail and primary-market price movements the following differences between the con- 
sumers’ price and primary-market price indexes must be noted: The consumers’ price index includes only 
selected goods and services purchased by moderate-income families in large cities, and reflects in part the 
effect of disappearance of lower-priced articles. The primary-market indexes represent all commodities 
and are based on goods with unchanged specifications. : 1 

2 The President’s hold-the-line order was issued April 8, 1943. The peak of the price rise which had led 
to this order was reached in May, which is, therefore used for this comparison. 


As a result of the continuing rise in living costs and the decline in 
earnings following the end of the war, consumers found it difficult to 
maintain customary standards of living. Average weekly earnings 
of factory workers dropped 13 percent—from $47.12 per week in 
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April 1945, the last month of the two-front war, to $40.89 in November 
1945. Workers were generally seeking higher wage rates to compen- 
sate for this decline in earnings. 

Reconversion of consumer-goods industries, begun immediately 
after VE-day, gained impetus during the fourth quarter. CPA re- 

rted that December shipments of vacuum cleaners, electric irons, 
rerrigerators, electric ranges, washing machines, and sewing machines 
were 10 to 30 percent above November, and shipments of electric 
irons, electric ranges, and alarm clocks represented two-thirds or 
more of the prewar rate. Most retailers, however, had only display 
models. For some products production was well below earlier indus- 
try forecasts. Shipment of about 100,000 radio sets in December 
was only 8 percent of the prewar rate. 

Fuel and lighting materials furnish interesting contrasts in price | 
trends and indicate the diverse movements which may be expected as 
production reaches its maximum in some fields. Coal and coke 
prices were increased at all levels of sale because of cost increases during 
the war and new 1945 wage increases. With the release of the huge 
capacity of the petroleum industry from military production, com- 
petitive price reductions for gasoline occurred in some areas. How- 
ever, because production of gasoline was more profitable than that 
of other fuel oils, ceiling increases were allowed for the latter, to en- 
courage increased output. 














FARM PRODUCTS AND FOODS 


The downward trend during August and September in primary- 
market prices of farm products and foods was more than offset during 
the fourth quarter of 1945 with advances of 5.8 and 3.5 percent, re- 
spectively. Prices in December were at the highest level of the year, 
with wholesale food prices approaching those of 2% years ago, and agri- 
cultural commodities bringing prices reminiscent of 1920. Following 
a negligible decrease between September and October, food prices at 
retail moved up 0.6 percent in November and 0.9 percent in December. 

Additional controls over prices and distribution were relinquished 
during the quarter. A program of subsidy removal (including in most 
cases compensating ceiling-price increases) was announced, beginning 
with butter and peanut butter November 1. Price control over 
citrus fruit was suspended November 19. Rationing of meats, canned 
fish, and fats and oils was terminated November 24. 

The domestic food supply situation was greatly improved over the 

revious quarter. With the exception of fats and oils and sugar, 

nited States civilians were able to obtain more of most kinds of 
foods than at almost any time during the war, and more than in prewar 
years. It was estimated that civilian per-capita consumption of all 
foods during the quarter approximated 15 percent above the 1935-39 
average annual rate, despite substantial shipments of food abroad. 

Livestock and meats.—Livestock and poultry prices moved upward, 
contraseasonally, almost 3 percent from September to November 
under pressure of unprecedented demand, before increased marketings 
of hogs and relatively poor-quality grass-fed steers brought prices 
down 1.7 percent in Decuusher. With removal of distribution and 
slaughter controls following VJ-day, prices for steers, particularly 
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those of the better grades, were maintained at such high levels that 
buyers were forced to purchase cows in order to stay within the com. 
pliance limits of Federal subsidy regulations. 

Marketing of all animals was generally below expectations as feeders 
elected to hold the animals to heavier weights and to sell them in thp 
new year when lower income-tax rates would become effectiye 
Higher subsidy payments to lamb producers, beginning December } 
retarded the marketing of these animals, and prices rose steadily 
throughout the quarter. Hog prices, at ceiling since February 1945, 
weakened in December with the impending strike in packing plants 
and a seasonal increase in marketing. Wholesale and retail prices 
of all meats remained relatively stable throughout the quarter. Tp 
meet military and export requirements, set-aside orders for beef and 
mutton and lower grades of veal were reinstated during the fourth 
quarter. Poultry supplies were fairly liberal throughout the quarter. 
but prices remained close to ceilings. 

Dairy products and eggs.—During the last quarter prices of dairy 
products moved up 3.2 percent at wholesale and 2.1 percent at retail. 
principally because of the ceiling-price adjustment allowed to butter 
dealers with the removal on November 1 of the subsidy of 5 cents per 
pound, which they had been receiving since June 1943. As dealers 
continued to sell (at the lower ceiling) butter for which they already 
had obtained the subsidy, prices in some large cities, such as Chicago, 
were below the new odin at the end of the year. Despite record 


milk production, butter output dropped to prewar levels late in the 
year, because of the diversion of butterfat into other relatively higher 
priced products—cream, ice cream, and fluid milk. Shortages of the 


better grades of eggs shifted demand to the lower grades, which 
moved to ceilings in November, but declined slightly in December as 
supplies improved. Retail prices in December averaged somewhat 
higher than a year earlier. 

Fruits and vegetables —Wholesale prices of fruits and vegetables 
increased 10 percent from October to December, after a decline of 1.0 
percent between September and October. Increases were general 
among fresh fruits and vegetables throughout the quarter. Suspen- 
sion of ceilings on citrus fruit on November 19 resulted in price rises 
for California oranges at Chicago of 21 percent in November and 20 
percent in December. At the end of the year, scarce Eastern apples 
were selling in New York for $4.64 a box as compared to $2.37 the 
previous year. Prices for potatoes rose more than seasonally, follow- 
ing removal of ceilings in September. 

Following the establishment of ceilings on the 1945 pack of canned 
fruits and vegetables, reflecting changes in labor and processing costs, 
prices for canned tomatoes increased 1 percent in November and 
canned Bartlett pears dropped 3 percent in December. Supplies of 
canned fruits were inadequate to meet the increase in demand follow- 
ing the end of rationing, and grocers’ shelves were generally cleared 
within a short time after the appearance of stocks. Ceilings for the 
1945 pack of dried fruits averaged about 2 percent below 1944. 

Other products.—Prices of grains in primary markets moved upward 
more than 5 percent during the quarter primarily because of specu- 
lative advances in rye and increases in wheat. Foreign and domestic 
demand for wheat was particularly strong and supplies were difficult 
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‘0 obtain, despite record production, as a result of the shortage of 
poxcars and the general womens Se withhold sales until the new year. 
General inflationary sentiment throughout the country and the intro- 
duction of bills in Congress to revise parity prices upward also in- 
fuenced cash grain sales. 

The subsidy payment of 4 cents per pound to processors of peanut 
butter was ended in November, accompanied by an equivalent rise 
in a prices. A temporary subsidy of 3 cents a pound was es- 
tablishe 


ed on coffee in November to enable importers to compete in 
pr ers, 
prices. Cocoa importers demanded similar assistance. 














markets with foreign buyers, without a rise in domestic 






TEXTILES AND APPAREL 


Prices of raw cotton, the only textile fiber not subject to price 
ceilings, advanced by December 1945 to the highest level since 
September 1925—14 percent above December 1944. Expectation of 
higher parity prices, resumption of exports, and announcement of crop 
returns smaller than anticipated raised cotton quotations 9 percent 
during the final quarter of 1945 in spite of subnormal mill consumption. 

Advancing cost of cotton staple forced OPA to increase price ceilings 
for cotton yarns and many popular cotton fabrics during the last half 
of 1945 under the provisions of the Bankhead amendment to the 
Stabilization Extension Act of 1944. As a consequence, mill quota- 
tions for major types of cotton materials reached a 25-year peak in 
October 1945 and continued to advance during the remainder of the 
year. Raw-wool prices declined slightly, owing to the policy of the 
Government, in the last quarter, of selling its stocks of domestic 
raw wools at lower prices in order to place domestic wool in a more 
favorable competitive position with foreign wools. 

The retail cost of all clothing increased 4.6 percent from December 
1944 to December 1945, the smallest increase for any comparable 
period since the beginning of the war. Primary-market prices for 
clothing of unchanged quality were stable during the year. 

The rise in consumers’ costs for apparel was caused chiefly by the 
disappearance of low-priced lines. The emphasis in the first half of 
the year on production for the armed forces created a tight supply 
situation for piece goods for civilian apparel, and scarcities of many 
types resulted. Consequently, manufacturers utilized available piece 
goods to produce higher-priced, more-profitable lines, thus accelerating 
the disappearance of lower-priced goods from retailers’ stocks. 

The increase in clothing supplies following drastic cut-backs in 
military contracts did not materialize because of limited supplies of 
piece goods and reconversion problems. Scarcities of apparel, par- 
ticularly for men, became acute in the fourth quarter. Sales volumes 
reediial new peaks, sustained by continuing civilian demands and the 
needs of returning servicemen. Because they had concentrated their 
production in higher-priced merchandise, many manufacturers found 
themselves unable to sell stocks of much-needed goods in their ware- 
houses without incurring a penalty surcharge under Maximum Average 
Price Orders. 

As in the preceding war years, price advances for cotton apparel in 
1945, approximately 10 percent, surpassed the rise in cost to consumers 
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of woolen, rayon, or leather articles of apparel. Men’s cotton shorts 
and women’s cotton house dresses, for example, cost over 17 percen; 
more in December 1945 than a year earlier, in spite of sizable prodye. 
tion of these garments under special WPB-OPA programs for pro. 
viding low-priced apparel. 

Retail costs of woolen and worsted clothing to families of moderat, 
income rose less than 5 percent in 1945, the smallest increase recorded 
during any of the war years. In December 1945 families of working. 
men were required to pay about half again as much for woolen clothing 
as before Pearl Harbor. 

During the last quarter of 1945 small quantities of nylon hosiery 
reappeared for the first time in over 3 years and were placed unde; 
new uniform ceilings, approximately 25 percent below the 1942 maxi- 
mum prices for comparable stockings. Retarded production occa- 
sioned by the conversion of mills to nylon yarn diminished the supply 
of women’s hosiery. , 

Prices of footwear other than children’s were relatively stable 
during 1945 because production continued to be controlled rigorously 
by price line. However, less than a month after shoe rationing ended 
on October 31, 1945, the OPA, in an effort to encourage shoe produc- 
tion, promised manufacturers that they would be permitted to charge 
4% percent more for footwear. In order to keep down the cost of 
living, the OPA required retailers and wholesalers to absorb these 
increases, which were to be permissible after January 5, 1946. 
Although inventories of leather and rubber footwear reached an all- 
time low in the final months of 1945, expanding production of civilian 
footwear.augured an improved supply for 1946. 


FUELS AND UTILITIES 


Price increases of 2.0 percent in primary markets and of 0.8 percent 
to consumers for fuels and lighting materials during 1945 were attrib- 
utable almost entirely to advances in prices for coal and coke. Thi 

ear ended with lower prices for utilities, gasoline, and petroleum 
1eating fuels, but the higher coal and coke price ceilings © ere firmly 
supported. The release of fuels from rationing at the end of the 
summer combined with labor disputes and manpower shortages to 
create shortages of coal and fuel oil, particularly along the Atlantic 
Coast. It was anticipated that New England would receive less than 
65 percent of its domestic anthracite requirements during the current 
heating year. 

Composite wholesale prices for petroleum and petroleum products, 
which had fallen 3.3 percent between August and October (the first 
substantial reduction in many months) receded another 0.8 percent 
between October and December. The September reduction of fuel-oil 
and gasoline prices along the Atlantic Coast was minimized when on 
December 19 increases in fuel-oil prices were allowed in that area by 
the Office of Price Administration, to encourage greater production. 
The last quarter was characterized by decided weakness in Pacific 
Coast, Midcontinent, and Midwest refinery and retail prices for 
gasoline, stocks of which were out of line with demand, owing partly 
to reduced military requirements and gaia to increased output of 
gasoline as a byproduct of rising fuel-oil production. 
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Although late summer strikes temporarily reduced refinery output, 
operations \ were normal again in November, under Government 
management of plants, pending final settlement of the disputes. An 
unexpected postwar development in the industry was the strong 
demand for higher-octane gasolines, markedly beyond that before 
and during the war. This demand resulted in general advances in 
octane ratings of regular and premium grades beyond quality mini- 
mums specified for price ceilings already established by OPA. 
Government subsidies to marginal producers of crude petroleum 
obtained throughout the year, and no general advances were allowed 
in price ceilings for crude petroleum. 

Reflecting the postwar reduction in demand of large industrial 
consumers, who pay relatively low rates, average realized prices for 
electricity in October were almost 12 percent above a year earlier, and 
those for gas in November 1945 were slightly above November 1944. 
Domestic bills for gas and electricity continued their previous gradual 
downward trend. 

All anthracite and some bituminous-coal price ceilings were raised 
at all levels of sale on December 1 and December 19, respectively. 
The average increase for anthracite was 19 cents per ton, and for 
bituminous coal (from deep mines in District 1) 7 cents per ton. 
Both adjustments were meant to assure producers minimum-profit 
margins. Substantial price increases allowed earlier in the year had 
proved insufficient to accomplish this. Unlike the earlier rise in bitu- 
minous-coal gee this advance in December was not followed. by 
a rise in coke price ceilings. During 1945 anthracite ‘prices rose 


8% percent, both in primary markets and at retail, to the highest 


levels in almost 20 years. Bituminous-coal prices rose 4 percent at 
wholesale and 3 percent at retail, to the highest point in 22 years. 


HOUSING 


Residential rents in all large cities combined continued to remain 
stable during the fourth quarter of 1945. However, in two cities 
where there have been heavy cut-backs in shipbuilding and a greater 
exodus of population than from most urban centers, rents dropped 
slightly. Rents were decreased, voluntarily, 0.9 percent and 0.3 per- 
cent, respectively, in these two cities; 4 percent and 2 percent of the 
dwelling units, respectively, were affected by the declines. However, 
in both cities rents for nonwhite tenants continued to rise slightly in 
spite of the drop. A gradual rise in rents resulting in a total increase 
of 1.2 percent during 1945 was reported in Scranton, where rents had 
remained stable without Government control throughout the war. 
This rise was the largest reported for any large city during 1945. With 
the demand for housing greater than during the war in many cities, 
there was increasing pressure for upward adjustments in rents and 
more attempted evasions of OPA regulations. In some areas, tenant 
committees were formed to bargain collectively with landlords for 
redecorating and other services. : 

The housing shortage became more acute after VJ-day. Discharged 
war workers left their wartime homes in smaller numbers than had 
been anticipated, and most cities reported an increasing demand for 
housing because of the return of war veterans. Recent surveys con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in three large cities indicated 
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that vacancies in privately financed dwellings were fewer than in 1944 
Some cities reported that as high as 70 or 80 percent of their returnjy, 
veterans were married and looking for homes or apartments of thei, 
own. In addition, families which had been renting from owners who 
were in the service were seeking new homes with the return of th, 
owners. 

Campaigns to obtain additional living quarters, similar to thos 
conducted early in the war period, were undertaken by local housing 
groups, and Government housing projects gave priority to returning 
servicemen. However, in some cities veterans reportedly shunned 
public housing projects because of their resemblance to barracks 
Some public housing projects were abandoned, but for the most part 
these were of a temporary nature, such as trailers, or were not advan. 
tageously located for people working within the city. : 

Although some residential construction was started during the 
fourth quarter, building plans on a large scale were held up in mos; 
cities because of the scarcity of building materials. Shortages of labor 
also were reported in many cities. Unrestricted building, which 
resulted from the lifting of the L-41 order, diverted much of the 
available materials and manpower to other than residential construc- 
tion. In Kansas City it was estimated that there was three times as 
much commercial building as home construction. The President, at 
the end of the quarter, appointed a housing expediter with power to 
allocate materials and restore building restrictions. 

In many cities slum-clearance programs were being held up because 
of lack of materials and -because the substandard homes were needed 


for current occupancy. 


HOUSEFURNISHINGS 


Retail costs of housefurnishings increased 1.0 percent during the 
fourth quarter, owing to the continued scarcity of lower-priced articles, 
and 3.7 percent over the year, as compared with an increase of 12 
percent during 1944. 

In December 1945 consumers paid nearly 10 percent more for towels, 
about 15 percent more for sheets, and 5 percent more for blankets 
than in December 1944. For sheets and towels retailers were allowed 
a specified mark-up over net costs to compensate for earlier increases 
to manufacturers. Part of the increase was attributable to the trend 
towards larger-sized sheets and the nonavailability of the regular size 
(81x99). The increase for blankets was due principally to the re- 
turn of prewar qualities at higher prices, the replacement of the 
popular selling size by one slightly longer at a higher retail figure, and 
increases permitted to manufacturers of cotton blankets under the 
Bankhead amendment. 

Shortages in most items continued to be of major importance. 
Despite optimistic reports by manufacturers after VJ-day and the 
removal of Government restrictions on production, electrical appli- 
ances did not appear on the market in quantity. Limited shipments 
usually were distributed to priority lists established by retailers. 
Dining-room furniture,,wool rugs, dinnerware, and glassware remained 
on the “hard-to-get” list. After an apparent easing of the supply 
situation during the third quarter, bedroom suites were in short supply 
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py December. Upholstered furniture, however, appeared to be plenti- 
ql, despite continued tightness in the upholstery-fabrics market. The 
Department of Commerce estimated that there would be no deliveries 
of reconversion goods in volume until well into 1946. 

Effective December 28, 1945, OPA granted price increases by price 
brackets to furniture manufacturers in order to encourage low- and 
medium-priced output. These price increases ranged from 5 to 25 
ercent for all-wood furniture and from 5 to 12 percent for upholstered 
furniture, in part absorbed by wholesalers and retailers. Trade 
comment indicated that the order would have little effect upon the 
production of egg furniture since low-priced fabrics were 
almost unavailable, and because lumber and other necessary materials 
were short in spite of relaxation of Government controls. The tight 
labor supply, increased costs of production, and delayed deliveries 
on new machinery and equipment were other important factors 
retarding production. 

The carpet industry also was hampered by the shortage of labor 
and materials. Offerings by carpet manufacturers indicated a return 
to all-wool items from the wartime wool-and-rayon blends. Hard- 
surface floor covering almost vanished from retail stores because of 
the restrictions on the use of linseed oil and the shortage of labor. 
Although CPA amended M-47 in December to allow the use of burlap 
in hard-surface floor covering, the wartime use of felt as backing 
may replace burlap in the lighter-weight linoleums. 

In the appliance industry, reconversion problems combined with 
labor difficulties and scarcity of materials to prevent the predicted 
return by Christmas of prewar articles. Most of the early radios 
were table models in small wood or plastic cabinets. In spite of 
shortages of electrical appliances, small retail outlets were opening 
up rapidly, while established outlets were expanding their electrical 
departments. Drug and variety chain stores were making plans to 


handle small radios. 
MISCELLANEOUS GOODS AND SERVICES 


PRICES IN FOURTH QUARTER AND YEAR 1945 


Retail costs of miscellaneous goods and services advanced 0.2 
percent on the average during the fourth quarter of 1945. Reductions 
in transportation costs to the Atlantic coast lowered gasoline prices 
between 3 and 6 percent in eastern cities. The shortage of popular- 
priced cigars eased and prices of cigarettes and pipe tobacco dropped 
in a number of cities as retailers with increased supplicvs resumed 
Bus fares in a southern 
city declined during the quarter, the price of tokens being changed 
from 4 for 30 cents to 5 for 35 cents. Scattered increases occurred 
in prices of newspapers, beauty-shop services, medical care, laundry 
services, and automobile repairs. During December the labor supply 
seemed more plentiful, especially domestic help, and service establish- 
ments were able to hire additional employees. Over the year retail 
costs of miscellaneous goods and services increased 1.4 percent, 
compared with an increase of 4 percent in 1944. 


their practice of selling in multiple units. 








Salary Trends in Federal Employment' 


Summary 


IN July 1945 Federal employees in classified positions received , 
general increase in base annual pay for the first time in 17 years‘ 4 
20-percent increase was given at the lower salary levels but pro) jo. 
tionately less was given at the higher levels. 

During the war, while workers in private industry were permitted 
wage-rate increases of 15 percent over January 1941 levels, Feder) 
employees in classified positions were given increases only in the form 
of payment for overtime, which was authorized beginning Decembe; 
1942. As a result of this overtime payment, which amounted to 
20.5 percent for a 48-hour week, and to a small extent as a result 
of shifts in the occupational distribution of Federal .employment 
effected by the war, the average Federal salary rose 25.7 percent from 
January 1941 to December 1944. This compares with a rise of 26,( 
percent in consumer prices and of 78 percent in gross earnings in 
manufacturing industries. 

At the July 1945 rates, half the classified Federal positions had 
base salaries below $2,000 a year, as compared with two-thirds in 
December 1944 under the former rates. The new rates made little 
change in the salary distribution for the group receiving $2,600 and 
over. ' 

The December 1944 salary distribution was somewhat higher than 
that for October 1942 but was lower than that for December 1938. 
This trend is accounted for by the large influx of low-paid clerical 
workers ir the first few months of the war, and then by a shift toward 
a higher proportion of more highly paid scientists, engineers, and top 
administrators and a smaller proportion of low-paid clerical workers 
as the prosecution of the war was intensified. 

The War and Navy Departments had a lower salary distribution in 
December 1944 than did the peacetime agencies, and the peacetime 
agencies had a lower distribution, in turn, than the emergency war 
agencies. The War and Navy Departments and some of the emer- 
gency agencies, however, were not confined to civilian staffs but uti- 
lized military personnel for the most difficult and most responsible 
as well as the most highly paid work. 

During the progress of the war, the number of ‘positions in the 
clerical, administrative, and fiscal (CAF) service rose to five times 
the prewar number and their proportion rose from half to three- 
quarters of the total. The professional (P), subprofessional (SP), 
and crafts, protective, and custodial (CPC) services gained in number 
of employees but ijost in their proportion of the total. Relatively, 
the Federal Trade Commission ranked higher than any other agency 
as an employer of professional persons, the National Advisory Com- 


1 Prepared by John W. Mitchell, Chief, Federal Employment Statistics Staff, U. 8. Civil Service Com- 
mission, and F. Lucile Christman, Division of Construction and Public Employment of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

3 The term, “classified positions,” as used in this article, refers only to those in the four main services 
under the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. It is to be distinguished from the term “classified service. 
which refers to all tions subject to competetive examinations under the Civil Service Act of 1883. The 
increase in July 1945 was effected by the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945. 
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SALARY TRENDS IN FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 





mittee for Aeronautics ranked highest for subprofessional, the Federal 
Works Agency for CPC’s, and the Office of Defense Transportation 


for CAF’s. 









Scope and Method of Study 


This article compares Federal salary levels set by the Federal 
Employees Pay Act of 1945, with previous salary levels as revealed by 
3 separate studies made as of December 1938,’ October 1942,* and 
December 1944. 

The December 1944 data were reported to the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission by each agency in the executive branch of the Federal 
Government. Employment was reported for each annual salary 
rate. ‘The study covered only the employees in the four main services 
under the Classification Act of 1923, as amended: Professional and 
scientific; subprofessional; clerical, administrative, and fiscal; and 
crafts, protective, and custodial. The employees in these groups 
totaled 1,221,000, or 43 percent of the 2,900,000 Federal civilian 
employees within continental United States. Although clerical- 
mechanical employees are also under the Classification Act, they were 
excluded from the survey.6 Many other Federal positions, such as , 
those in the Postal Service, Customs Service, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, and Foreign Service, are paid either under 
Executive-order schedules or under statutes other than the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923, as amended, and are analogous to positions under 
the Classification Act. These were not covered by the December 1944 
study, because the data were for the use of congressional committees 
which were considering the revision of salary rates of only those 

itions which are subject to the act. 

The Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945 became effective July 1, 
1945. Discussion of its effects on the salary distribution and on the 
total pay-roll costs of the Federal Government here given is based on 
the distribution of employment by salary in December 1944, as a 
check revealed that there was no substantial change in either employ- 
ment or salaries during the intervening 6 months. 





























Federal Salaries Under 1945 Pay Act 








In July 1945 the base ® annual salaries of all Federal employees 
whose positions are under the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, 
were raised for the first time since 1928.’ A 20-percent increase was 
given on the first $1,200 of salary, 10 percent on the next $3,400, and 
5 percent on the remainder. The increases ranged from $144 (20 
percent) on a former salary of $720, to $800 (9 percent) on a former 

















+See Monthly Labor Review, January 1941 (p. 66). 
‘See Monthly Labor Review, September 1943 (p. 566). 

§ Clerical-mechanical employees were excluded from this survey because they are paid on the basis of 
hourly rates. AIl employees covered in this study are paid on the basis of per-annum rates. 

§ In this article “‘base pay’’ is used to mean any salary rate which is exclusive of overtime and any other 
differential allowances, such as those for night work and overseas duty. It is to be distinguished from 
“minimum salary rate’? which is used to designate the entrance rate for a given grade. 

? This statement disregards the restoration of the salary reductions that were made during the depression, 
a general salary increase in the maximum rates for almost all grades in 1930 which affected only a negligible 
number of Federal employees, and an increase in the rates of afew SP and CPC grades in 1942 which affected 
about 15 percent of the classified positions and raised the average salary less than 1 percent. The 1945 
changes were made by the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945. 
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$9,000 salary; they averaged 15.9 percent for all classified Federg) 
positions. 

At the same time, payment for overtime in excess of 40 hours , 
week at one and one-half times the base rate on the first $2,980 of ay 
employee’s salary was authorized. For a 48-hour week on salarie 
up to $2,980, this overtime rate amounted to 30 percent of the basp 
pay, as compared with 21.7 percent under previous legislation.’ 4; 
the same time the new rates wheres effective, however, as the Euro. 
pean phase of the war was over, the working hours of employees jy 
most agencies were cut from 48 to 44 a week and, soon after thp 
Japanese surrender in August, to 40 a week. Thus, the effects of tho 
new pay act with regard to the overtime provisions were never fully 
realized. 

With the reduction of hours to 40 a week and consequent elimina- 
tion of overtime pay, 99 percent of the Federal dastified employees 
earn less than they did for a 48-hour week under previous legisla- 
tion. An employee at a base salary of $864 earns $36 less and one 
at a base rate of $3,310 earns $218.33 (or 6 percent) less. The | 
percent who now earn more than under previous legislation are those 
earning $6,230 and over (table 1). 

The changes in basic pay added $392,000,000 a year to the total 
pay-roll costs of the Federal Government, and, if the 48-hour week 
had continued in effect, the changes in base and overtime rates would 
have added a total of $661,000,000'a year.® 


TaBie 1.—Annual Salary Rates of Classified Federal Positions Under Federal Employees 
Pay Act of 1945, Compared with Previous Rates 





Basie annual salary rate . Annual pay increase or 
decrease, new 40-hour 
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! Rates provided by Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945. 
2 Under Public Law 49 (78th Cong.). 
3 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 





8 At the new rates, overtime pay ranges from $259.20 on an $864 salary to $894 on a $2,980 salary. On base 
annual salaries above $2,980 both the amount and the percent paid for overtime decrease. At a base rate 0! 
$8,750, for example, the overtime is $628.33, or 7 mt. These rates are for a 48-hour week. 

* Pay-roll costs were estimated on the basis of the employment level in December 1944. 
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SALARY TRENDS IN FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 


Average Federal Salary Compared with Consumers’ Prices and 
with Earnings in Other Industries 


The Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945 was passed in order to 

ermit Federal employees to share in general wartime increases from 
which they had been excluded. The average Federal salary (in- 
cluding pay for 8 hours’ weekly overtime) had, it is true, increased 25.7 
percent ($1,929 to $2,425) from January 1941 to December 1944. 
However, it lagged slightly behind consumers’ prices which rose 26.0 per- 
cent in the same period, and lagged greatly behind wage increases in 
private industry. Workers’ gross earnings in manufacturing industries 
rose 78 percent between January 1941 and December 1944, those in the 
brokerage industry rose 53 ag and those in street, railway, and 
bus utilities 48 percent. The gain in the telephone industry was 
smaller (only 22 percent). 

After retirement and income-tax deductions, the average Federal 
salary (including overtime) rose between January 1941 and December 
1944 only 19 percent for a worker with 3 dependents and only 10 per- 
cent for one with no dependents (table 2). For all Federal workers, 
the retirement deduction was increased from 3} to 5 percent on July 1, 
1942; whereas it amounted to only $67.50 of the average 1941 salary, 
it amounted to $121.24 of the average 1944 salary. The worker with 
3 dependents earning the average Federal salary paid no income tax in 
January 1941, but paid $86.94 a year in December 1944. The worker 
with no dependents, on the other hand, experienced a 293-percent rise 
in his income tax in the 3-year period, from $98.38 to $386.94 annually. 
Some of these increased income taxes, of course, resulted from the 
average salary increase from $1,929 to $2,425, the latter including 
overtime pay. 

If, in addition to income-tax and retirement deductions, account is 
taken of the rise in consumers’ prices (or stated conversely, of the 
decline in consumer purchasing power), the average Federal ‘‘real’’ 
income actually declined—by 6 percent for the worker with 3 de- 
pendents and 13 percent for the worker with no dependents. Table 2 
shows a comparison of the take-home pay of Federal employees in 
classified positions and of workers in selected other industries. 

All of these increases over January 1941 include payment for over- 
time. For the Federal Government, 20.5 percent of the 25.7 percent 
increase was accounted for by pay for overtime. The average base 
salary increased by only 4.3 percent, or about one-fourth of the 
15-percent increase permitted to private industry under the “Little 
Steel” formula. Even this did not result from an increase in base 
salaries for the same types of duties. As a matter of fact, for most 
positions the base salaries remained unchanged during this entire 
period. It resulted, rather, from a change in the occupational com- 
position of Federal employment. With the increasing intensity of the 
prosecution of the war, more scientists, engineers, and top-flight 
executives from private industry were hired. Also, there were 
thousands of clerical positions vacant in December 1944, which 
indicates the difficulty the Government had in competing with private 
war plants at the lower salary levels. 
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Taste 2.—Weekly Take-Home Pay (Including Overtime), Federal Employees jy 
Classified Positions and Wage Earners in Selected Private Industries, 1941 1944 




















es 
Amount received Purchasing power 

Industry group be porn Percent of 

January | December) Percent of pnt nb ee 
Boek sont change January 1941 |with January 

| prices 2 1941” 

Worker with 3 dependents 

Federal service. __. Pe ee $42. 63 +19. 1 $33.83 | ~5.5 
Manufacturing... __. Leta 26. 37 45.14 +71.2 35. 82 +35. 8 
Brokerage... __ 37. 87 53.85 | +42.2 42.74 +129 
Street railways and busses__. 33. 29 46. 90 +40.9 37.22 |. +118 
, RS ei a * 32.19 38. 56 +19.8 30. 60 —49 











Worker with no dependents 





Federal servicu............ PRB Lts $23.53} $36.86; 49.9) $29. 








| 
29, 25 | ~12.8 
Manufacturing.......___. ; 25. 42 39. 37 +54. 9 31. 25 | +229 
Brokerage. __..._- ae 35. 87 47.99 +33. 8 38. 09 | +6. 2 
Street railways and busses + 31. 71 41.13 +29. 7 32. 64 | +29 
Telephone....._____. 27 30. 71 33. 33 +8.5 26. 45 —13.9 
' 














' Includes bond deductions. ; 
? Data were derived by dividing the dollars received in December 1944 by the index of consumers’ prices 
in December 1944, using January 1941 as base (126.0). 


Changes in Statutory Salary Rates, 1924—44 


Since the passage of the Classification Act of 1923, a number of 
changes in Federal salaries have been made. The first was the Welch 
Act, effective July 1, 1928, which provided a general increase " in 
minimum and maximum base rates. The increases ranged from 
$120 to $200 for the minimum rates and from $60 to $240 for the 
maximum rates. In general, the smaller dollar increases occurred in 
the lower grades (table 3). 

The Brookhart Act, effective July 3, 1930, raised upper salary 
limits of each grade, up through $5,200, except grades 1-3 of the 
crafts, protective, and custodial service. The amounts of the increases 
were $60 for rates under $2,200, $100 for rates between $2,200 and 
$4,400, and $200 for rates between $4,400 and $5,200. Relatively, 
the increases amounted to 4% percent at $1,320, $2,200, and $4,400; 
between these amounts the increases ranged as low as 2% percent. 
As there is a marked tendency toward concentration of employment 
at or near the minimum rate, this legislation probably affected only a 
small number of employees. 

Federal employees began to feel the impact of the depression in July 
1932 when their salaries were cut 8% percent, or the equivalent of | 
month’s pay. Some agencies gave the employees a month’s unpaid 
furlough; others shortened the workweek from 5% to 5 days. Nine 
months later, in April 1933, the cut was increased to 15 percent. 
This amounted to $225 for employees at the $1,500 level, $390 for 

© Even that act did not grant increases to every grade. One CPC grade was excluded from its provisions 
Also, two new professional and CAF grades were added and the msibilities and types of duties of grades 


with pay of $3,800 or more were reallocated among the top six , thus making it difficult to determine 
whether or not salaries of these grades were raised. 
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those at $2,600, and $750 for those at $5,000. The 15-percent pay cut 
continued for 10 months; in February 1934 it was reduced to 10 per- 
cent and 5 months later to 5 percent. Full restoration to June 1932 
salary levels occurred in April 1935—2 years and 9 months after the 
frst salary reduction. 

All employees in subprofessional grades 1 and 2 and in crafts, pro- 
tective, and custodial grades 1-8 had their salary rates raised by 
legislation in August 1942. The increases varied 2 as $180 to $200 
for the minimum rates and were $120 for the maximum rates. In 
relative terms, the increases ranged from 5 to 20 percent for the 
minimum rates and from 4 to 14 percent for the maximum rates. 
Only 15 percent of all Federal employees were in these grades and the 
average Federal salary was raised by less than 1 percent as a result 


of these changes. 


islation and Executive Orders Changing Salaries of Classified Federal 
Positions,' 1924-44 


SALARY TRENDS IN FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 


TaBLE 3.— 





Legislation or Executive order | Effective date Provisions regarding salary levels 





Classification Act of 1923--.--._- July 1,1924 | Established services, grades, and salary ranges for specified 
types of duties. 

0 July 1,1928 | Increased minimum and maximum salary rates for all 
except grades 11-14 of CAF, grades 4-7 of P, and minimum 


rate for grade lof CPC. Increased minimum rates more 
than maximum rates with one exception. Increases 
ranged from 3 to 21 percent. Added two grades to CAF 
and P. Reallocated duties of former CAF grades 11-14 
among grades 11-16 and reallocated duties of former P 
grades 4-7 among grades 4-9. 
Brookhart Act.............---- July 3,1930 | No change in minimum salary rates. Raised maximum 
rates of $5,200 or less (except in grades 1-3 of CPC) from 
2% to 446 percent. 


Appropriation Act of 1933 -. -_- July 1,1932 | General salary reduction of 8% percent. 
Executive Order 6085___._..-.- Apr. 1, 1933 | Increased salary reduction to 15 percent. 
er pe ma Appro- ; Feb. 1, 1934 | Reduced salary cut to 10 percent. 
ts) 4 
Independent Offices Appro- | July 1,1934 | Reduced salary cut to 5 percent. 
priation Act of 1935. 
Joint Resolution No. 3 (74th | Apr. 1,1935 | Restored June 1932 salary levels. 


Cong., Ist sess.). 

Public Law 694 (77th Cong.)__} Aug. 1, 1942 | Increased salary rates of SP grades 1 and 2 and of CPC 
grades 1-8 from 4 to 20 percent. Reallocated duties of 
CPC grades 6 and 7 among grades 6-8. No change in 
salary ranges of other grades and services. 
Public Law 821 (77th Cong.)_-} Dec. 1,1942 | Authorized payment of overtime after 40 hours a week to 
all employees earning less than $5,000 on that part of salary 
not exceeding $2,900. For a 48-hour week, overtime pay 
amounted to 21.7 percent on salaries of $2,900 or less. 
(That part of overtime pay which would make a salary 
exceed $5,000 was not to be paid.) 

y. Increased over- 


Public Law 49 (78th Cong.)...| May 1, 1943 | Authorized continuation of overtime 
time rate to as much as 25 percent for a 48-hour week for 


employees receiving base salaries of $1,380 or less. Author 
ized payment of overtime to employees earning $5,000 or 
more. 











! Abbreviations used in this table are as follows: CAF (clerical, administrative, and fiscal service), P (pro- 
service), SP (subprofessional service), and CPC (crafts, protective, and custodial service). 


Salaries of employees in the clerical, administrative, and fiscal and 
the professional services were not affected by the August 1942 legisla- 
tion. No change in their remuneration was made until December 
1942 when payment for overtime for all classified employees was pro- 
vided, for hours in excess of 40 a week, on the first $2,900 of salary. 
Simultaneously, hours were increased to 48 per week.'' Overtime pay 

" From the spring or summer of 1942 until December, Federal employees, who previously had worked 39 


hours a week, were required to work 44 hours. Mo compensation was made for these additional hours except 
for a few occupations which were specifically authorized by Congress to receive overtime pay. 
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amounted to 21.7 percent of basic pay for salaries up to $2,900. T), 
law provided that no payment was to be made for overtime to employ. 
ees with salaries of $5,000 or more a year, and in no case was overtiny 
pay plus salary to exceed $5,000. An employee at a base salary 9 
$4,600, for example, was permitted to receive only $400 for overtims 


because the payment of the entire $628.33 (the amount of overtin & 


pay on the first $2,900 of his salary) would have made the total excee; 
$5,000. 

This overtime law expired April 30, 1943, but its provisions, with , 
few changes, were continued by a law effective May 1, 1943. Thy 
main difference between the two acts was the provision, in the secon 
act, for the payment of overtime on the first $2,900 of salary to ql 
employees regardless of salary level; thus an employee with base pay 


‘of $5,000 or more was paid the full amount of overtime on the firs & 


$2,900 of his salary. The fact that the amount of overtime pay was 
constant for salaries of $2,900 and over meant that the higher th, 
salary the lower the percentage of overtime pay. For example, over. 
time pay amounted to 21.7 percent for a base salary of $2,900 but 
ranged downward to 7.0 percent for one of $9,000. 


Trend in Distribution of Federal Salaries, 1938-45 


At salary rates which became effective in July 1945, over one-fourth 
of all Federal employees in classified positions received base annual 
salaries of less than $1,800, half received less than $2,000, and three- 


fourths less than $2,600 (table 4). In December 1944, at rates ] 


effective until July 1945, half the Federal classified positions had been 
at rates of less than $1,800, two-thirds at less than $2,000, and four- 
fifths at less than $2,600. Only 3 percent of the employees received 
as much as $4,600 a year either before or after the effective date of the 
new rates.” 

In December 1944 employment was most heavily concentrated in 
the two intervals $1,440-$1,619 and $1,620-$1,799, each of which 
included over a quarter of a million employees. In July 1945 the 
310,000 employees receiving base salaries of $2,000 to $2,599 formed 
the largest single group, while the two groups $1,620—$1,799 and 
$1,800-$1,999 had over a quarter million employees each. As 3 
result of the salary increases given by the new pay act, the $1,44(- 
$1,619 group declined from 269,000 to 90,000 employees, and the 
$1,200—-$1,439 group disappeared altogether. The proportions in the 
salary groups above $2,600 were not changed to any great extent.” 

In the 6-year period December 1938—December 1944, the number 
of Federal employees in classified positions more than trebled, rising 
from 368,000 in December 1938 to 1,126,000 in October 1942 and to 
1,221,000 in December 1944. Where the salary intervals were con- 
parable, there was a higher proportion of employees in 1938 in the 
higher salary classes and-in the class under $1,200 than in either 194? 

12 It will be remembered from the above sections that careful study was given by Congress to the distribu- 


tion of Federal salaries in December 1944 and to the trend of salaries since 1938 before the rates which becam: 
effective in July were authorized. The new rates were granted in order to enable the Federal worker ' 





participate, though belatedly, in wartime wage increases from which he had been excluded because hs 


pay is fixed by statute. 


8 All of the increases in the $2,600 and over group which were made by the new rates were smaller than the 
size of the salary intervals, and as most employees are concentrated at the minimum rate of their grace 


(which in almost every case coincided with the lower limit of the interval) the increases were too smal! t’ 
bring many employees up into the next higher class. 
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? 


Netober 1942 and 20 percent in December 1944. On the other hand, 
11 percent of the employees in December 1938 received salaries of 
jess than $1,200 a year, as compared with only 0.2 percent and less 


Shan 0.1 percent in October 1942 and December 1944, respectively. 


Taste 4.—Number and Percent of Federal Employees in Classified Positions,’ 1942, 
T 1944, and ad by Basic Annual Salary Group 





Number of employees Percentage distribution 





Salary group 
Decem- | October 


July 1945 | December | October 1942 | July 1945| Pecem | Octol 
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31, 221, 272 31, 125, 780 


2, 393 


$1,200-$1,439 187, 384 
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1 Covers employees in positions subject to the Classification Act of 1923 in the professional and scientific; 
subprofessional; clerical, administrative, and fiscal; and crafts, protective, and custodial services. 

2 Bata for July 1945 were derived by distributing the employment in December 1944 at rates provided by 
the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945, which became effective July 1, 1945. 

1 Data for October 1942, which were published in the Monthly Labor Review for September 1943, include 
some employees whose positions are not under the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. The figures 
in the earlier article, therefore, are higher than those shown here, which cover only the four main serv- 


ices under the Classification Act. 
4 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


The virtual disappearance by October 1942, of the group of em- 
ployees receiving less than $1,200 may be attributed to the enact: 
ment of + eRe which raised the base pay of the lower grades in 
the subprofessional and the crafts, protective, and custodial services. 
A minimum annual rate of $1,200 was provided for the subprofes- 
sional service, and, although provision was made for grade 1 of the 
crafts, protective, and custodial group to range from $720 to $960 a 
year, the grade applied to only one occupation, that of messenger. 

The cause of the tendency towards a generally higher salary dis- 
tribution in 1938 (table 5) than in 1942 or 1944 is not apparent. 
Nevertheless, the fact that the total number of classified employees 
more than trebled during the 6-year period indicates that the 368,000 
positions in 1938 may have been present in the 1942 and 1944 dis- 
tributions at the same levels, but were overshadowed by the hundreds 
of thousands of new positions created to cope with war problems. 
Many of the new positions involved the handling of routine work, 
such as typing, stenographic, and other types of clerical work. As 
persons sete hired in large numbers for these positions at the en- 
trance rates for clerical jobs, the salary distribution tended to be 


depressed. 
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Tasie 5.—Number and Percent of Federal Employees in Classified Positions,' D, 
1938, by Basic Annual Salary Group —— 





es, 
| 


Number of Percent 
employees | of total 


Number of | Percent | 
em ployees | of total || 


Salary group Salary group 








52, 478 


$1,800-$1,999 














1 Covers employees in positions subject to the Classification Act of 1923 in the professional and scientific 
subprofessional; clerical, administrative, and fiscal; and crafts, protective, and custodial services. 


Comparison of the October 1942 and December 1944 distributions 
indicates that there was a higher proportion of employees below 
$1,620 in October 1942 and a higher proportion above $1,620 in De- 
cember 1944. This resulted, not co extensive upgrading of positions, 
but from the hiring of many technicians and top administrators at 
relatively high salaries and from the promotion of other employees, as 
they became experienced, to more-difficult and higher-paid work. 
Also, if the thousands of clerical positions vacant in December 1944 
had been included in this survey, the 1944 distribution might have 


been similar to that for 1942. 


Salaries in War Agencies as Compared with Other Agencies 


Almost 60 percent of the civilian employees in classified positions 
of the War Department and over 50 percent of those of the Navy 
Department received salaries of less than $1,800 a year in December 
1944 (table 6). In contrast, the emergency war agencies * had not 
quite a third of their employees in the pay group below $1,800. 
Peacetime agencies as a group had 44 percent of their workers in the 
less than $1,800 group, and had the highest proportion of workers 
(10 percent) receiving less than $1,440. 

It should be kept in mind that comparisons of salary distributions 
of the various agencies should take into account the functions per- 
formed and the occupations of the employees. The Selective Service 
System, Office of Censorship, and Veterans Administration, which 
were among the agencies paying the lowest rates, have many routine 
operations which are performed by clerical personnel. The War and 
Navy Departments, in addition to having many routine operations, 
are not restricted to civilian personnel, but may utilize military ofh- 
cers for their more responsible and more difficult jobs. On the other 
_ hand, the Bureau of the Budget, Office of Economic Stabilization, and 

Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion, which*were among 
the agencies with the highest salary scales, have much of the respon- 
sibility for policy making for the executive branch of the Government 
and need employees with expert knowledge of industry, finance, 
administration, and of many other fields. 





4 The term “emergency war agencies” is used for convenience. In addition to the agencies created during 
the war, it includes the Maritime Commission, National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and The 


Panama Canal. 
6 The Selective Service System and Office of Strategic Services also utilize military officers for the more 


responsible and more difficult jobs. 
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6.—Percentage Distribution of Federal Em in Classified Positions in War 
Tapes ©" Agencies and Other Agencies, December 1944, by Salary Group 
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i Covers the Maritime Commission, National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, The Panama Canal, 


and the emergency war agencies. 
? Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 








Of the war agencies, the Selective Service System, with 62 percent 
of its employees at less than $1,800 and 99 percent at less than $3,800, 
paid the lowest salaries."° The Office of Censorship followed closely, 
with 78 percent of its employees at less than $2,000 and 99 percent at 
less than $3,800. 

Of the peacetime agencies, the Federal Works Agency, with em- 
ployment weighted heavily by unskilled custodial workers, paid the 
lowest salaries. It had 69 percent of its employees at less than $1,800 
and was followed by the Veterans Administration with 66 percent, the 
Government Printing Office with 64 percent, and the Federal Security 
Agency with 61 percent below that amount. 













Employment and Salaries, by Service 





In the 6-year period 1938-44 the clerical, administrative, and fiscal 
service quintupled in size and, in relative terms, gained at the expense 
of the other three services (table 7). In December 1938, CAF positions 
constituted half of all classified positions, in October 1942 they 
constituted roughly two-thirds, and in December 1944 three-fourths. 
The professional employees, on the other hand, although gaining 
slightly in numbers, declined during the 6-year period from 20 to 7 
percent of all classified positions. Likewise, subprofessional positions 
gained numerically but declined from 14 to 6 percent. The crafts, 
protective, and custodial service trebled in size in the 6 years, but 
constituted approximately the same proportion of the total in the 
3 periods. 


‘6 The use of military personnel for the more responsible and more difficult jobs tended to depress the 
salary distribution of the Selective Service System’s civilian employees. 

" This figure applies to only 258 GPO ae The other 6,704 employees, or 96 percent of the total, 
were in positions not subject to the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, and hence were excluded from 


survey. 
684325—46——3 
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TaBLE 7.—Number and Percent of Federal Employees, 1938, 1942, and 1944, by Servic, 





Number of employees ! Percentage distribut ip, 





; 
Decem- October | Decem- | Desem- Octo- Decem. 
ber 1944 1942 | ber 1938 | ber 1944 Der 1942} ber 10g 


Service 








| 
All services. ___- ae 2, 859, 737 | 2, 533,167 | 808, 715 
Classification Act positions. ~cccecnncesce! bpp ae tL  eeeee | oa, ae 
Other 4... 2-2-2222. | #1, 688, 465 | 1, 407, 387 | 441, 055 | 


1 


| 
| 


Classification Act positions - __.| 1,221, 272 | 1,125, | 367, 660 | 
Clerical, administrative, and fiscal._______| 911, 529 | 184, 245 | 
| 





eta aa TEES 3 | 74, 705 
Subprofessional ‘ 67,2 51, 990 
Crafts, protective, and custodial | 4 137, 171 | 56,720 





i As of the end of calendar month. Data for 1938 are from a special survey published in the January }94) 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

2 The December data exclude temporary postal employees hired for the Christmas rush. Employmen 
outside continental United States in October 1942 has been excluded on an estimated basis. This eategor; 
also includes clerical-mechanical employees, although covered by the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 

4 Includes 369,775 postal service employees and 918,000 workers whose wages are determined by Wage 
boards in accordance with rates prevailing in the respective areas. 


Between October 1942 and December 1944 the median salary of 
the CPC service rose from the $1,200-$1,439 group to the $1, 620- 
$1,799 group, and the median for the CAF service rose from the 
$1,440-$1,619 class to the next higher group (table 8). The median 
salaries of the other two services were in the same salary group in both 
October 1942 and December 1944. For the subprofessional service 
the median group was $1,800—$1,999 and for the professional it was 
$3 ,200—-$3,799. 

In all four services, salaries were generally higher in December 1944 
than in October 1942. For example, 50 percent of the CAF employees 
were below $1,620 in 1942, as compared with 29 percent in December 
1944. Of the CPC employees almost 80 percent received less than 
$1,800 in October 1942,-as compared with 58 percent in December 
1944. Although the subprofessional service had fewer employees in 
each salary group in December 1944 than in October 1942, there was a 
slightly larger proportion receiving salaries of $1,800 and over in 
December 1944. The most marked change in the professional group 
was in the $2,000—$2,599 interval, in which the proportion declined from 
20 to 10 percent between the two dates. On the other hand, the 
group $3,800—$4,599 accounted for 5 percent more of the total profes- 
sional employment in December 1944 than in October 1942. 

Having regard to size of agency, the Federal Trade Commission 
ranked highest in the proportion of professional employees, the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics in the proportion of 
subprofessional employees, the Federal Works Agency in CPC's. 
and the Office of Defense Transportion in CAF’s.* 

Although only 6.6 percent of classified Federal positions in December 
1944 were in the professional service, 13 agencies had over a fourth 
of their employees in this group. At the other end of the scale were 
10 agencies with less than 2 percent of their employees in the profes- 
sional service. The Office of Censorship had the fewest (0.3 percent). 
The Selective Service System was next with 0.6 percent. 


* Because the War Department had 314 times as many employees in classified positions as the next larges' 
agency and therefore dominated each of the four services, the distribution of employment by agenc) 
not 
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Subprofessional positions were very unevenly divided among the 
agencies. On the one hand, 12 agencies had no subprofessional em- 
ployees whatever and 26 agencies had less than 1 percent of their 
omployees in this service. On the other hand, the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronsutics had 38 percent, the Veterans Administra- 
tion had 29 percent, and 5 other agencies had between 10 and 20 
ercent of their workers in the subprofessional service. 

Three agencies had more than 50 percent of their employees in the 
crafts, protective, and custodial service. These were the Federal 
Works Agency with 71 percent, Smithsonian Institution with 65 
percent, and National Capital Housing Authority with 52 percent. 

Clerical, administrative, and fiscal employees constituted 75 percent 
of all classified employees but there were 34 agencies with a higher 
proportion, and 8 agencies with over 95 percent of their employees in 
this service. The Office of Defense Transportation, General Account- 
ing Office, and National Mediation Board were at the top of the list 
with 98 percent, while the Smithsonian Institution, Federal Works 
Agency, and National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics were at 
the bottom with 15, 19, and 24 percent, respectively. 


Taste 8.—Percent of Federal Employees in Each Classification Service, October 1942 
and December 1944, by Salary Group 
























































Clerical, ad- Crafts, protec- 
Total Professional | ministrative, ese a tive, and 
and fiscal custodial 
Salary group 
De- Octo- De- | Octo-| De- 1 Octo- De- | Octo- De- | Octo- 
cember ber cember| ber |cember| ber j|cember| ber cember| ber 
1944 1942 1044 1942 1944 1942 1944 1942 1944 1942 
Under $1,200- _-_-_-- (‘) 7 | Ra i a aa Soe ee Se 0.2 aa 
$1,200-$1, a es 7.9 fo ae. se 3.0 12.9 12.4 17.1 36.9 48.4 
$1,440-$1,619__.____- 22.0 SE Biting 3 ~~ 26.3 37.4 15.8 10. 6 11.2 13. 2 
$1,620-$1, 799_ . ___-- 21.1 + gee ae 25. 6 19.2 14.0 16. 6 9.5 15.4 
$1,800-$1,999 16.0 Fy ae eS 14.7 9.3 24.7 | 18.0 27.7 11.2 
$2,000-$2,599 13. 4 12.4 9.7 19.8 12.8 9.6 24.2 26. 0 13. 6 9.6 
$2,600-$3,199 8.3 7.1 24.1 25. 8 8.2 6.1 8.8 11.7 .9 5 
$3,200-$3,799._..__ _. 5.4 4.3 26. 7 24.9 4.8 3.2 .l os ee 
$3,800-$4,599 2.9 2.2 19.5 14.8 2.2 1.4 Ae in, sR 
$4,600-$5,599 1.8 1.5 12.0 8.8 1.4 as , | 
$5,600-$6,4 .8 .6 5.4 4.0 .6 5 be 
$6,500-$7,999 8 3 .2 1.9 1.4 .3 - | See OS ets ee me fe eee 
$8,000-$8,999 a 1 6 5 | 1 9 om a, Ee yp 
$9,000 and over____- (*) (*) 1} @ | @ ie Son] eben 
Total.______- 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0| 100.0 | 100.0! 100.0! 100.0} 100.0 
Number of em- 
i 1, 221, 272 he 125, 780 | 80, 668 |, 976 911,529 |762, 588 67, 210 131, 045 161, 865 /137, 171 
| | | i | 





1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 








Employment and the Older Worker’ 


Summary 


PROGRESSIVE increases in the life span of industrial workers 4; 
the same time that the tendency in peacetime industry is toward the 
employment of younger people make the employment problem of th» 
older worker one of increasing difficulty. 

The satisfactory war performance of innumerable older workers jy 
the rank and file of industry, commerce, and public service is a matter 
of common knowledge. he work of civil officials in the upper age 
brackets and the brilliant achievements of older military leaders jy 
World War II offer convincing evidence of the ability of those who 
are no longer young. Even cursory examination of Who’s Who 
reveals the importance of the roles being played by the ‘‘over-40’s,” 
Nevertheless, many older workers are realizing that in the serious 
readjustments of the reconversion period their foothold in the wage- 
earning world will be precarious. : 

Unemployment-compensation cases are on the rise; the number of 
persons on old-age assistance rolls is increasing; and plans and pro- 
posals for removing older people from the labor market through 
earlier retirement are being discussed, although it is acknowledged 
that retirement presents very difficult problems for management. 
especially decisions as to which older workers are to be eliminated. 

The older-worker problem becomes even more paradoxical when 
the conclusions of outstanding medical men in regard to older people 
are noted. Many of these doctors emphasize that biological age and 
chronological age are not the same. They hold that not only can 
the life span be greatly extended, but the added years can be made 
advantageous to older persons and to society; and that it is better 
for people in the upper age brackets to work if they are able, one 
physician even contending that old age and senility are no more 
necessarily related than infancy and rickets and that retirement is 
equivalent to a “ticket to death.” ? 

In the discussion here presented the two conflicting trends become 
very evident—on the one hand, efforts toward retardation of the 
aging process, with retention of full faculties of the workers, and 
toward their continuance in the working world as long as practicable, 
and, on the other, the drive toward the elimination of these workers 
from the labor market with all possible dispatch. 


The Older Worker Group 


OLDER WORKERS IN THE INDUSTRIAL POPULATION 


The life expectancy of the industrial population, as shown by data 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., has been steadily increasing 
for many years, reaching 64.40 years in 1944. As compared with 
1911-12 this was a gain of 17.77 years; as compared with 1879-89, 
a gain of 30.40 years (table 1). 


1 Prepared by M T. Waggaman of the Bureau’s Publications Staff. 
2? You are Younger Than You Think, by Martin Gumpert, New York, Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1944, p. 13. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND THE OLDER WORKER 


TapLe 1.—Life Expectancy of Industrial Policyholders of Metropolitan Life Insurance 
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Among white male policyholders the expectation of life at age 20 
in 1944 was 46.40 years, which approximated one-fifth of a year 
longer than the expectancy at age 20 in 1941. 
in 1944, the life expectancy was 51.35—nearly three-quarters of a 
} er than in 1941. 
policyholders was not so favorable as that of the white (except at 
ages 70 and 75), the 1944 colored male at 20 years of age had a life 
expectancy of,43.42 and the colored female at that age a life expectancy 
of 45.48 years; in each case the advance since 1941 was 1} years. 

A corollary to the increased longevity has been the growing propor- 
tion of older people in the population. 
65 years or over has been increasing by approximately 200,000 a year. 
As of December 1945, of 53,310,000 persons in the labor force, 20,210,- 
000 or 38 percent were 45 years of age or over and 2,930,000 or 5.5 
percent were 65 years of age or over. 
population in the various age groups are shown in table 2, which 
gives unpublished census estimates. 
years are not available. 


Taste 2.—Total Civilian Labor Force, 14 Years of Age and Over, July and December 


vear lo 


| Data are from Statistical Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. (New York), August 1945. 
“Military and civilian deaths from enemy action were excluded from this experience; an allowance was 
made for deaths that would have occurred normally among those killed.” 
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Females 
Age group 
July December July December July December 
Se 55, 220,000 | 53,310,000 | 35, 140,000 | 36, 130,000 | 20, 080, 000 17, 180, 000 
= rapes 7,050,000 | 4,320,000 | 3,700,000 | 2,120,000 | 3,350,000 2, 200, 0CO 
a , 660,000 | 5,080,000 | 1,460,000 | 2,170,000 | 3, 200,000 2, 910, 000 
ee , 000 | 23, 700,000 | 14,210,000 | 16,170,000 | 8, 520, 000 7, 530, 000 
SSRs 17, 730, 000 | 17, 280,000 | 13, 250,000 | 13,200,000 | 4, 480,000 4, 080, 000 
65 years and over: __...------- , 050, 2, 930, 000 2, 520,000 | 2,470,000 530, 000 460, 000 






































! In making any comparison between the figures for July and December, consideration should be given 
to the seasonal factor in agricultural employment, the withdrawal of students from remunerative work, 


and the return of veterans to civilian employment. 


Old-age and survivors insurance.2—By January 1, 1946, according 
to estimates of the Social Security Board, 1,350,000 living workers 





Information supplied to Bureau of Labor Statistics by Division of Publications and Review, Social 
Security Board. 











OLDER WORKERS UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY 
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aged 65 or over had acquired the fully insured status which woul 
make them or their dependents and survivors eligible for benefits: 
under old-age and survivors insurance. Since wartime opportunities 
for work enabled many persons with such rights to continue or reentey 
covered employment, more than half these eligible workers—an est). 
mated number of 750,000—had postponed their claims for retiremen 
benefits. The monthly payments of others who had been receiving 
benefit awards bad been suspended because they had entered covered 
employment. 

At the end of October 1945 some 843,000 aged persons were op 
the benefit rolls, including workers, their wives aged 65 or over, and 
aged widows or parents of deceased insured workers. The benefit 
payments of’ about 116,000 of these had been suspended, mainly 
because the beneficiary or other person with respect to whose wage 
record the benefit was payable had earnings in covered employment. 

Prewar studies of beneficiaries in seven cities in 1941-42 seem to 
indicate that more than half of the aged workers then receiving 
retirement benefits had lost their jobs, and nearly all others had 
stopped work because of ill health. The decline in work opportunities 
for aged persons in 1945 from the peak of war production was reflected 
in an increase in the number of claims for benefits; in the first 9 
months of 1945 more monthly benefits were awarded to persons aged 
65 and over than in 12 months of 1944. ; 

Old-age assistance.-—During the war years the chance to earn or 
to share in relatives’ improved circumstances made it possible for 
many persons to leave the old-age assistance rolls, and made it un- 
necessary for others who ordinarily would have required public aid 
to apply for assistance. An almost uninterrupted 3-year decline in 
the number of recipients of old-age assistance, from a peak of nearly 
2,253,000 in June 1942 to 2,033,000 in August 1945, was reversed in 
September, when the number rose slightly to 2,035,000. In October 
1945, recipients of old-age assistance numbered 2,040,000. 

Under the economic conditions preceding the war, it was estimated, 
the old-age assistance roils would have increased by almost 50,000 
persons a year. Recipients in June 1945 represented about 1 in 
every 5 of the total population aged 65 and over in the United States. 
In the various States, the ratio ranged from nearly 1 out of 2 in two 
States to only 1 out of 20 in two others 

Unemployment compensation.—No break-down by age is given in 
the preliminary unemployment-compensation claims data for the 
United States, for the week ended December 1, 1945. The consid- 
erable increase in claims for compensation, noted in the report of the 
U. S. Bureau of Employment Security, would seem to connote 
greater placement difficulties for the elderly workers: 

In the week ended December 1, 1945, the number of persons filing claims for 
unemployment insurance reached a new high—1,800,000, about 122,000 more 
than for the previous high in the week closed October 6. The 1 ,800, 000 includes 
195,000 newly unemployed persons. The remaining 1,600,000 ‘had been unem- 
ploy ed for 1 week or more. Significant increases in all claims were reported by 


California, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and Washington. Only two 
States, Illinois and Massachusetts, reported decreases in all claims. 


! Information supplied to Bureau of Labor Statistics by Division of Publications and Review, Social 


Security 
‘Unem loyment Compensation Claims Data, by State, Week ended December 1, 1945 (U. ial 


Security Board, Bureau of Employment Security, Washington, December 7, 1945). tistensspephed | 
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Initial claims reached the highest number in 6 weeks. California and New 
York each reported over 3,000 more than for the preceding week. Waiting- 
period claims increased 17 percent to 123,618. 

Compensable claims continued to go upward, reaching the new high of 1,500,000. 
Over half of these were concentrated in 6 States—California, Illinois, Michigan, 
New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. . 


Efforts Toward Placement of Older Workers 


FORTY PLUS CLUBS °® 


In the 1930’s, as a result of the unusual difficulties encountered by 
older workers in obtaining employment, certain voluntary unofficial 
organizations developed which specialized in the placement of these 
workers. Notable among these agencies were the Forty Plus Clubs. 

The usual practice of the members of the Forty Plus Clubs was to 
“sell” each other rather than themselves to employers. In prewar 
days there were possibly 38 of these organizations in the United 
States. After the start of defense activities, and especially after the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, this number dwindled, and a list recently 
furnished by the president of one of the clubs to the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics included only 13 which were known to be still in 
existence in October 1945; one of these, according to information 
received from another source, was not then functioning but was 
planning to resume operations. 

The number of members in the Forty Plus Club of New York, Inc., 
an association for placement of executives, was about 65 on October 
23. The expenses of this nonprofit association are almost wholly met 
by the members’ voluntary contributions. No one is paid for his work. 
Each member is pledged to give an equivalent of 2 days a week to 
club work. The president states: ‘‘The spirit of cooperation is pre- 
dominant in our organization and since its inception almost 6 years 
ago more than 950 members have obtained satisfactory employment.” 
Among the members listed as available in the club’s Bulletin No. 23 
were men experienced in the following positions: 


Administrative assistant Hotel executive 

Advertising manager Investigator (criminal, civil, personal, 
Advertising salesman and industrial investigations) 
Chain-mail-order dress buyer Magazine and book publisher 
Comptroller—industrial engineer Sales executive 

Executive—legal Sales manager 

Fact-finding specialist Sales promoter 

Financial analyst Secretary, executive 

Fuel engineer 


The Forty Plus Club of New England will soon resume operations 
in Boston. according to a letter of November 6, 1945, from Roland R. 
Darling, founder of the first club.6 He had conferred with a very 
considerable number of older men who, after the entry of the United 


5It may be noted, in passing, that Canada’s reconversion pogrom includes a revival of prewar efforts 
in behalf of older workers. At arecent meeting of the Forty Plus Club in Montreal asuggestion was offered , 
and approved that the is widen its activities, and that its name be changed to the Senior 
Citizens’ Association of C . The intention is to organize branches in all the cities and towns as soon 
as ble, in order to combat any discrimination against those who may be considered too old to be hired. 
> in the forty-plus class have demonstrated their usefulness not only in earning their own living, but 
also contributing as they did during the war to the production of war material. They can make just as 
effective a contribution during the peace in adding to the national wealth in the exercise of such skills or 
ability which they possess, to which should be added the experience gained.” (Municipal Review of 
Canada (Lachute, Quebec), September 1945, pp. 29, 30.) ; y 

My Ae as far back as 1938. was at work breaking down employers’ prejudices against older men. 
Mr. started the first Forty Plus Club. They consolidated the two activities. 
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States into the war, had entered war work or various branches of {}, 
armed forces but, at the time of his interview with them in mid-f,)} 
of 1945, were unemployed. This group included— 

1. Those who held responsible positions before the war and went into unifory 
to serve as specialists in various branches of the service. One, who returned 
recently at 58, a lieutenant colonel, before the war had been general manager of 
one of the largest food firms. The organization had been completely change, 
and he was out of a job. 

2. Older men who were in sales work before the war and who, during the wa; 
years, went into war work and on their return were being told, “Sorry, but we 
are building our postwar sales staff around youth.” 

3. Older men who could find no jobs for them listed in public or private em. 
loyment agencies except those which failed to take advantage of their skil|s 
or example, one man who formerly earned $6,000 was offered an elevator oper. 

ator’s job, since it was the only opening on the books for an older man. 

4. Older men who reached the age of 40 during the war years and after the wa; 
were amazed at the changed attitude on the part of employers. 

After talking to many men who had been unemployed in 1938 and 
who took war jobs which have terminated, the interviewer stated the 
general opinion of the group to be that ‘‘there is more opposition to 
the employment of older men with executive experience than before 
the war.”” Very few employment agencies specialize in placing older 
men, and the genuine need for facilities such as those suthed by Forty 
Plus Clubs is stressed. If an employer desires to empley an older man 
today he does not always know how to find a qualified person. The 
reopening of the Forty Plus Club of New England will make available 
to business firms in that section an agency where experienced men may 
be contacted, and, of even greater importance, where unemployed men 
with experience in executive positions will have a placement service. 

Henry Simler, founder (in 1938) of the Forty Plus movement, 
stated in a bulletin dated October 31, 1945— 

I want to express my appreciation for the cooperation of the clubs in carrying 
on the Forty Plus work. I hope that all of the clubs now operating will continue, 
and those that have been temporarily closed on account of lack of members wil 
be reopened, for I feel that there is going to be greater need for Forty Plus than 
there has been in the past. 


WOMEN, ASSOCIATED 


Women, Associated, of Los Angeles, promotes through cooperative 
effort ‘‘the reestablishment of mature, experienced women in the busi- 
ness and professional world. * * * Itis a nonprofit, nonpartisan, 
nonsectarian group of former professional and business women exec- 
utives banded together to secure positions where there is definite need 
of their services.’’ Each member is expected to give 12 hours per 
week to the association until she obtains a position. Only applicants 
of unquestionable character and reputation are accepted. 

Although an interviewer in one of the local commercial employment 
offices of employers told one of the applicants for membership in 
Women, Associated, that if she was past 40 she “‘might as well jump 
in the lake,” it is from the over-40 group that the organization has 
recruited some of its most talented members. An official of the asso- 
ciation feels that the prejudice against employing women over 4° 
should have been laid once for all during the war years when grand- 
mothers did valiant service in defense factories and women took 
men’s jobs, but notes that the old specter is rising again. 
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MAN-MARKETING CLINICS 


The original ‘‘man-marketing clinic”’ started over a decade ago and 
has pp 40,000 people. Other clinics in various parts of the 
country have served at least an additional 200,000 persons. 

Because of the heavy demand for labor during the war period, all 
these clinics were discontinued, except that of the Sales Executive Club 
of New York, which meets every week, and the University Man Mar- 
keting Clinic of de Paul University, Chicago. 

These clinics have not specialized in aiding any particular age 
group, but ‘“‘the techniques they use have proven particularly effec- 
tive for the older worker,’’ as such a worker is shown how to sell his 
experience rather than to compete with young agente. Older job 
seekers are taught how to analyze thoroughly all of their assets and 
present them properly to an adequate number of “logical prospects.”’ 

Sidney Edlund, founder of the original clinic, realized that “the 
problem of getting a job was essentially that of merchandising a 
man’s services,’ and that the principles so successfully applied in 
industry ‘‘can be applied just as successfully to a man looking for a 
job, except that no one who goes to these clinics ever looks for a job— 
he offers a service.’”’ The man-marketing clinics have not been fed- 
erated into a central organization, but their founder, who has carried 
on personally as time allowed, believes that there should be such an 
organization.’ In aletter of October 3, 1945, to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, he reported that inquiries suddenly had begun to come in 
as to how to organize and conduct man-marketing clinics. ‘This 
week alone I received seven requests—five from the United States, 


one from Nova Scotia, and one from England.” 


OLD-AGE COUNSELING CENTERS 


After the entry of the United States into World War II, the scarcity 
of manpower in the San Francisco area made it easy for old persons 
who had been rehabilitated by the Old Age Counseling Center of that 


city to obtain remunerative employment. From May 1943 to May 
1945 the center handled 178 employment cases, of which group 59 
percent were men and 41 percent were women. he ages ranged 
from 57 to 78 years. Of the 178 persons, 63 were from relief rolls, 59 
had been receiving old-age benefits, and 56 had been dependent upon 
members of their families. The rehabilitation of 123 involved change 
of attitude, and 55 needed to learn new skills. Full-time jobs were 
obtained by 151. and part-time jobs by 27 of the applicants. Their 
monthly earnings, after deductions, ranged from $74.25 to $188. 
The average cost to the client for the services of the center was $10.° 

Among the occupations in which clients were placed were apart- 
ment-house and hotel-desk clerk, assistant cook, cashier, checker in 
food store, circulating-library clerk, doorman in undertaking estab- 
lishment, home catering, hospital services (generally pantry workers 
and bedmakers), household work, night watchman, relief elevator 
operator, rooming-house manager, aoe messenger, telephone 
operator, supervisor of supplies in shipyards, and streetcar conductor. 


’ The Man Marketing Clinic, by M. Bernard Cooke, in Savings Bank Journal (New York), July 1945, 
‘Letter to U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics from Clare de Gruchy, director of the center. 
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The Maturity and Old Age Counseling Center in Los Angeles js g 
project of The American Institute of Family Relations. The cente; 
deals with serious psychological old-age problems and the postpone- 
ment of such problems. It gives a short group laboratory course 
for their prevention; this course is also given by correspondence. 
‘Reference is to psychological—not chronological or physiological— 
old age.”’ Some individual counseling is given, but in view of the 
limited resources available it has seemed wise to concentrate rather 
on material for the purpose of training as many as possible to be able 
to understand their problems better. Several seminars were held jn 
different parts of the county during the last half of 1945 and a consid- 
erable amount of tests and pedagogical material was issued.® 

“Aging successfully” is the topic of an extension course for adults 
offered by the Cooper Union’s Division of Social Philosophy. The 
Director of the Old Age Counseling Center of New York City con- 
ducts the course.” 


The Special Problem of Older Women Workers 


During the prewar depression unemployed older women found it 
especially difficult to get jobs. Even employed women 35 and 40 
years of age faced the painful possibility of being displaced by younger 
persons. Many employers had the attitude that ‘‘a woman is 
through when she is 45.’”’ Everyone knows how the war changed 
this situation. Older women, grandmothers included, were pressed 
into service to do almost all kinds of work. The question of whether 
or not older women will be able to hold their advantageous position 
in peacetime, however, is vital and debatable. 

he following somber forecast was recently made concerning 
women workers in general: 

Even more certain than any trend is our knowledge that working women, 
like other minorities, will be the first to lose their employment gains if America 
is too tragically inept to. avoid a postwar depression. But if there is such a 
depression, the resulting chaos will be complete, so complete that what happens 
to members of a nrinority as minority will be drowned out by what happens to 
them as members of the whole." 


It might be added that older women workers, being a minority 
within a minority, will probably lose their jobs sooner than the 
younger women. 

Observations of U. S. Women’s Bureau.—A report, Older Women 
Workers and Their Problems, issued in May 1945 by the U.S. Women’s 
Bureau, while not too optimistic as to the future of older women in 
the labor market, includes the observations summarized below. 

Women 45 years of age and over are likely to+be continued in 
their jobs, it is believed, as long as they do satisfactory work and 
there is no reduction in personnel in their particular place of employ- 
ment. sAlthough many job opportunities have been available for 
older women in the war years, it is evident already that the coming 
of peace has raised new problems as to their participation in the labor 


market. 


* Letters to U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics from Christopher Ruess, counselor, and director of American 


Institute of Family Relations. : 
© Better Times (Welfare Council of New York City), November 16, 1945. _ ; 
tt Married Women Workers in the War, by Norma Bixler, in Antioch Review (Yellow Springs, Oh 


Fall 1945. ; 
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Once unemployed, older women have the double disability of age 
and sex. In competing for jobs in a dwindling labor market, with 
most employers preferring younger workers and many business estab- 
lishments fixing definite age limits for new workers, a substantial 
percentage of older women may find it no easy matter to take up 
types of work to which they are not accustomed. Many may not be 
able to find a job at all, notwithstanding their work experience in 
these last few years. 

When these older women apply for employment, they are frequently 
interviewed by young persons who have neither the understanding 
nor the experience required to deal with older job seekers. Further- 
more, many middle-aged women, as a result of the death of a husband, 
financial losses, or other cause, need to become wage earners but 
have no work experience (or no recent experience), no job training, 
and often no adequate educational qualifications. 

There is a very pronounced tendency to consider older women 
seeking work as unemployable, whereas a rehabilitation program, 
including training, retraining, and frequent medical treatment for 
various disabilities and illnesses, may convert such applicants into 
employable and useful workers. 

lder women may belong to occupational groups not covered by 
unemployment compensation and consequently may be without 
means of support if they cannot obtain paid work. When under 65, 
they are considered too old for jobs, but not old enough to be eligible 
for old-age insurance benefits, even if they have been previously 
engaged in work included under such insurance. 
P Public assistance or relief given older unemployed persons able and 
willing to work is small; consequently, some of them are forced into 
difficult living arrangements with their families or other people. 

In their futile search for employment older women are more liable 
than younger women to a reduction of their morale and the under- 
mining of work habits. 

Certain personal qualifications sometimes lacking among older women (want- 
ing to hold or find jobs) that are more or less within their own control include: 
A realization of the need for ability and preparation for the job in question, 
stability and ability on the job, adaptability to the work and other workers, 
sufficient vitality (without disqualifying or imaginary ailments), a progressive 
attitude with a willingness to learn, a pleasing personality with freedom from 
disagreeable ‘‘sot-in-one’s ways’”’ quirks, an attractive well-groomed appearance, 
appropriate dress, good posture and poise, self-assurance mellowed by graceful 
humility and devoid of painful garrulity (sometimes an older woman’s besetting 
foible and chief reason for her remaining without a job). 

Too often the community lacks proper planning, counseling, and training 
facilities for older workers seeking employment. There is great need for the 
setting up of a definite and coordinated community project to aid such women 
workers, with participation by government (especially the USES and the Civil 
Service Commission), industry, business, labor, trade and professional associa- 
tions, civie and social agencies, and various women’s organizations. 


A later statement by the Women’s Bureau expresses the opinion 
that “after reconversion din and smoke die down”’ women workers in 
general may have a more favorable position than in the prewar labor 


market.” 
Older women in the labor force-——The unpublished census esti- 


mates on the labor force, classified by sex and age, for early Decem- 
2 What’s Ahead for Women Workers, Press release, Washington, January 6, 1946. 
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ber 1945, show 4,540,000 women 45 years of age and over in the labor 
force. These older women constituted 26.4 percent of the total women 
in that force. These data indicate the importance of this group from 
the job-market angle. wD! 

An analysis by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics of the probable 
extent of labor-market participation by ‘“extra’”’ workers in the labor 
force stated that— 

While substantial numbers of women over 35 may be expected to remain jp 
the labor force regardless of continued demand for their services, postwar job 
prospects will influence their labor-market participation to a large extent and jp 
a manner quite different from that of younger married women. Women over 3; 
will be encouraged to remain in the labor force rather than to return to home 
duties if jobs are reasonably available. If, however, times are bad, many middle- 
aged and older women may be forced out of the labor market by their competitive 
disadvantages relative to men and to younger wives forced to enter the labor 
market to supplement the family budget.” 


Recommendations of WMC Women’s Advisory Committee.—Among 
the measures recommended in a report made by the Women’s Advisory 
Committee of the War Manpower Commission in the spring of 1945 * 
were extension of social-security programs; maintenance and extension 
of training programs for women workers; “‘extension over into the 
postwar period and maintenance in practice of basic policy statement 
of Women’s Advisory Committee with respect to working hours, 
wages, training, and other labor standards, irrespective of sex, race, 
or creed’”’; exploration of part-time employment for women who are 
not able to work full time; and special consideration of the problem 
of the paid household worker. 

The future employment opportunities for women in the various 
fields of work require careful research, the report stated. New fields 
should be developed and old fields expanded to meet new social needs. 

The improvement and expansion of education and health programs in the 
communities and by industry should bring about vast opportunities for women 
in education, medicine, nursing, child care, nutrition, social service work. The 


establishment and improvement of industrial relations departments in the busi- 
ness should offer ever-increasing opportunities to women trained in personne! 


work." 
Remedial Programs and Recommendations 


Recommendation for earlier retirement.—Former Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins in her final annual report recommended the ‘im- 
mediate liberalization of old-age retirement provisions,’’ which would 
make it possible for older workers who wished to do so to retire from 
industry. 

The practice of earlier retirement makes more jobs available for 
younger persons, and has also been considered an aid in maintaining 
plant efficiency. These goals have seemed desirable to management 
and labor. owever, as a recent report points out,” the social 
advantages of early compulsory retirement are debatable, from the 
standpoint of either the well-being of the whole community or of the 
old people themselves. Such a practice not only deprives the nation 
of their productive capacities but also deprives these older workers 


“% Monthly Labor Review, November 1945 (p. 846). . Be 
4 bf ag in the Postwar (War Manpower Commission, Women’s Advisory Committee, Washington, 


April ). 
Work and Retirement in Old Age, by Michael T. Wermel and Selma Gelbaum (in American Journ 
of Sociology, Chicago, July 1945). 
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of constructive outlets for their abilities. It is not suggested that 
old people be kept in their regular jobs until they are exhausted, but 
rather that those to whom work means life should not be discarded 
without due consideration for their abilities and feelings.’ 

The Townsend plan.—During the depression the movement known 
as the “Townsend National Recovery Plan” proposed regular pay- 
ments to older persons as a lever to raise the country from the depths 
of economic distress. The proposal was given much publicity and 
gained considerable popular support. The scheme is again being 
advanced as a means of providing ‘an ever-expanding market for 
goods and services.”” It is proposed that persons 60 years of age or 
over who wish to retire, disabled citizens, and widows with children 
be paid —, amounts by the Federal Government, ‘“‘with the 
understanding that this income shall be expended currently.” The 
funds would be derived from a Federal gross income tax (3 percent of 
gross receipts), the proceeds of which would be ‘‘divided equally 
among the qualified recipients.’”’ The author of the plan calculates 
that payments to individual beneficiaries would amount to about 
$100 a month. The advantage claimed for the plan, in addition to 
the financial support for the payees, is the maintenance of purchasing 
power which in turn would operate to prevent economic depression.” 

The above proposal has been embodied in Congressional bills 
H. R. 2229 and S. 690. It is reported that over 7,000 clubs from 
coast to coast have been organized to fight for their enactment.” 

Program of Veterans of Foreign Wars.—The commander of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars recently presented to President Truman a 
legislative program, including recommendations that— 


1. The Social Security Act be amended to provide for retirement benefits at 
age 55 and to extend protection to periods of service in the armed forces during 


World War II. 
2. Pension rights be given to World War I veterans under similar conditions 


and in the same amounts now payable to Spanish-American War Veterans. 
3. Retirement privileges be granted to all military personnel after completion 


of 20 years’ service. 
4, tional retirement on full benefits be permitted all civil service employees 


after 25 years’ service. 

Other proposals—Among other recent recommendations are the 
following: 

The pooling of the. intellectual resources of able-bodied and 
eminent retired college and university professors as a substantial 
contribution to society. ‘‘Many of these men and women are more 
than willing to enter types of work that would no doubt challenge 
their past. performance. Yet, unfortunately, too large a proportion 
are just marking time.” * 

The continuation of the practice of part-time work which was so 
successfully experimented with during the war and which is especially 
adapted to persons who may not be equal to bolding a full-time job. 

e giving of refresher and other training courses for older men 
and women. 






















































% Work and Retirement in Old Age, by Michael T. Wermel and Selma Gelbaum (in American Journal 
of Sociology, Chicago, “a 1945). 
% Townsend National Weekly (Chicago), issues of September 22, October 13, and November 10, 1945. 


Idem, September 22, 1945. 
18School and Society (New York), October 27, 1945 (p. 272). 
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The adaptation to older workers of the latest scientific and psychia- 
tric techniques for rehabilitatign of veterans. The handicaps of age 
in various instances are far less serious than the aftermath of war 
injuries. ‘The key to all rehabilitation work is recognition of one 
cardinal point: very few jobs require all human faculties. Therefore. 
it is a problem of fitting the abilities of the individual to the require. 
ments of a job.” ® 

The inauguration of an “age movement.” ‘Age will not recover 
its place in the world by attempting to meet the young on their own 
ground * * *. Let us enter the events that fit. our specifications— 
the marathon for example, rather than the sprints or the jumps.” ™ 

Continuation of research on the, as yet, little-understood aging 
process. Even a small amelioration of the rate of aging would greatly 
retard the onset of senility and extend the life span substantially. 
“It is the future task of science to explore the potentialities of man 
himself. The full capacities of man will not be revealed until senes- 
cence is more fully understood. If psychologic and psychiatric guid- 
ance can make the later years of life ones of continuing maturation, 
the future of man should be bright indeed. The time has come at 
last when men are living long enough to have time to think.” * 

Continued efforts for improvement of the health of the aged. 
According to Dr. Edward J. Stieglitz, ‘‘a tremendously increased 
longevity is here. It will probably increase further. Lengthening of 
the life span may be either a curse or a blessing * * * depending 
ee longevity is associated with disabling illness or with 
health.”’ #" 

Wider emphasis should be given to the fact that, because a person’s 
chronological age does not necessarily coincide with his biological age, 
older persons may be fully capable of performing the duties of a job. 
Obviously, for those who wish to work, the ability to do so without 
the opportunity to exercise it is meaningless. The employment 
possibilities of the older workers, as a marginal group, are therefore 
dependent, even more than is the case for young persons, upon our 
success in attaining a condition, if not of “‘full’’ employment, at 
least of a very high degree of employment. 





1 Journal of Rehabilitation (Chicago), September 1945 (p. 25). 

” Plea for an Age Movement, by Ralph Barton Perry. New York, Vanguard Press, 1942. 

% Orientation of the Problems, by Edward J. Stieglitz (chapter X VII of Mental Disorders in Later Life, 
Stanford University Press, 1945). 
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Postwar Policies 


POPPOOIOOOS 


Modification of Wage-Price Policy During Transition 
Period’ 


THE President, on February 14, 1946, modified the National wage- 
price policy to permit wage increases within certain limits and to 
allow any industry, placed in a position of hardship as a result of an 
approved wage rise, to seek price adjustments without waiting until 
the end of a 6-month test period, as was required under the provisions 
of Executive Order 9599 of August 18, 1945, as amended. When the 
price policy was formulated in August, the President expected that 
“free and sincere collective bargaining” within the framework of the 
existing price level would make it possible for the reconversion pro- 
gram to proceed at a rapid rate. However, as collective bargaining 
broke down in many important situations, it became necessary to take 
action to insure vitally needed production. The reestablishment of 
the Office of Economic Stabilization coincided with the action on 
wages and prices. The President expressed the hope that Congress 
would extend the existing stabilization statutes; extend the subsidy 
program; enact the Patman bill to establish price controls over 
housing; and extend the Second War Powers Act so that emergency 
powers needed in wartime might be continued if needed in dealing 
with the aftermath of war. The support of the people was asked in 
winning the fight against inflation. 


Conditions for Wage Increases 


Under the Executive order, any wage or salary adjustment that is 
consistent with the general pattern of wage or salary adjustments 
established in the industry or local labor-market area between August 
18, 1945, and February 14, 1946, may be approved by the National 
Wage Stabilization Board.? If no such general pattern exists, the 
Board may approve such increases as are necessary to eliminate gross 
inequities as between related industries, plants, or job classifications, 
or to correct substandards of living or disparities between the in- 
crease in wage or salary rates since January 1941 and the increases in 
the cost of living from that date to September 1945. With the ap- 
proval of the Stabilization Administrator, the Board or other desig- 
nated agency is empowered to fix special standards for approval of 
wage and salary increases differing from those described above. 
They are to be applied in particular industries or classes of cases, 


! Data are from White House, Press release, dated February 14, 1946, and Executive Order. 9697. 

? The National Wage Stabilization Board was established in the U. 8. Department of Labor by Executive 
Order 9672, dated December 31, 1945, to take over the powers, functions, and responsibilities of the National 
War Labor Board which was terminated under the terms of the same order. 
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when necessary to effectuate the purposes of the Executive order o/ 
February 14. 

Certain wage increases may be made effective without prior approval 
of thé W. age tabilization Board and without any waiver of rights to 
ask for price relief, the President stated. The Stabilization Adminis. 
trator was empowered to specify such classes of increases by regula. 
tions, if in his judgment they would have no unstabilizing congp- 
quences. Such regulations are to make special provisions for cases 
including those in which (1) the increase is to be of limited amount, or 
(2) a small number of employees will be involved, or (3) there will be 
in all probability no substantial effect upon price or rent ceilings o; 
costs. 

Unless the Stabilization Administrator provides otherwise, by 
regulation, any employer who increases wages or salaries (pursuant to 
Part IV, section 1, of Executive Order 9599) without prior approval 
of the National W age Stabilization Board or other designated agency 
waives any right to use such increase as a basis for seeking higher 
prices. This provision was made applicable on price or rent ceilings 
and on products or services ‘‘furnished under contract with a Federal 
eee agency, as a basis for increasing costs to the United 

tates.”’ 

Pre-approval was given to any increase “heretofore lawfully made, 
or made in accordance with a governmental recommendation in « 
wage controversy announced prior to the effective date of this order. 


Conditions for Price Increases 


According to the President, many companies are squeezed between 
costs and prices. They are not in a a to wait through a 6- 


month period as heretofore required, before seeking price.adjustments. 
This situation is particularly true in some instances in which produc- 
tion was changed completely from war to civilian use. Many smal! 
plants were at a disadvantage during hostilities but, the Chief Execu- 
tive stated, this should not continue in peacetime. Nevertheless, to 
keep the general price level stable in the coming critical months, th: 
immediate price relief must be appraised conservatively. 

By the terms of the order, an jndustry is to be considered as ‘unde T- 
going hardship if the Administrator finds, after pay has been raised 
that the existing ceiling price will result in an over-all loss or in an 
earnings position requiring adjustment. Price adjustment must | 
sufficient, in the judgment of the Price Administrator, to enable th 
industry in the 12 months following adjustment ‘‘to earn an average 
rate of profit equal as nearly as may be to the rate of return on net 
worth earned by the industry in the peacetime base period applicable 
to that industry, and, in the case of commodities which are the subject 
pf special statutory ‘requirements, to a rate of return sufficient to 
satisfy such requirements.” This formula’is not applicable if the 
industry is operating at a temporary low volume. 

Except to the extent necessary to reflect abnormalities incident to 
periods of temporary operation at low volume, the Administrator may 
not provide an adjustment that is insufficient to prevent “loss 
operation” at the time when the adjustment is made. 
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Changes in Canadian Wartime Controls Affecting 
Labor’ 


IN December 1945, Canada enacted transitional legislation provid- 
ing for the continuance of the Government’s emergency powers for 
| year in order to deal with the problems of reconversion. By that 
time Canada had also removed practically all employment controls. 
However, no general changes were made in wage- or price-control 
machinery until the end of January 1946, when price Ah wk on 300 
luxury Or near-luxury items in good supply were removed, and wage 
controls were relaxed to permit more Eheral adieetanents and increases 
in wage rates than were possible during the war. Such wage increases, 
however, could not become the basis for price increases. Wartime 
provisions which governed the settlement of strikes and prevention of 
unfair labor practices remained unchanged through Jauary 1946. 


National Emergency Transitional Powers Act, 1945 


The National Emergency Transitional Powers Act, passed by the 
Canacian House of Commons December 7, 1945, declared that the 
war against Germany and Japan was to be considered ended on 
January 1, 1946, thus terminating the wartime powers assumed by the 
Government in 1939 under the War Measures Act of 1914. However, 
because of the ‘‘continued existence of the national emergency arising 


out of the war against Germany and Japan,’ the Government was 
: “f 


given the power for 1 year ending December 31, 1946, to take such 
action as it should deem necessary or advisable to achieve the following 
specific purposes: 

(a) Providing for and maintaining the armed forces of Canada during the occu- 
pation of enemy territory and demobilization and providing for the rehabilitation 


of members thereof; 

(b) Facilitating the readjustment of industry and commerce to the require- 
ments of the community in time of peaee; 

(c) Maintaining, controlling, and regulating supplies and services, prices, 
transportation, use and occupation of property, rentals, employment, salaries 
and wages, to insure economic stability and an orderly transition to conditions 


of peace; 
d) Assisting the relief of suffering and the restoration and distribution of 


essential supplies and services in any part of His Majesty’s dominions or in foreign 
countries that are in grave distress as the result of the war; or 

(e) Continuing or discontinuing in an orderly manner, as the emergency permits, 
measures adopted during and by reason of the war. 


The act also incorporated a principle of the corresponding British 
law, by providing that either the House of Commons or the Senate 
might annul any order or regulations made by the Government under 
the special powers of the new act. Certain orders and regulations under 
the War eens Act will continue in effect under the new law. 

The act as originally drafted by the Liberal Government “‘d not 
limit the Government’s powers to the specific purposes listed ab: \ e; but 
opposition by some members of the coordinating committee of the 


! Canada, Statutory Orders and Ty, 1945, Vol. IV, No. 13 (Ottawa), December 31, 1945; House of 


Commons, Bill 15, as passed December 7, 1945 (Ottawa); Canada, Labor Gazette (Ottawa), January 1946. 
Canadian tion Service, Weekly (Ottawa), December 7, 1945; and Globe and Mail (Toronto), De- 


cember 22 and 29, 1945, January 21 and February 1, 1946, and Gazette (Montreal), December 4 and 22, 1945. 
684325—46—4 
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Dominion-Provincial Conference * and by the Progressive Conserys. 
tive Party to sweeping powers given in the original draft induced th, 
Government to amend the provisions. 


Changes in Controls Affecting Labor 


Employment.—Although the passage of the Transitional Power 
Act permits the continuance of wartime controls, some of those affect. 
ing labor have been removed. On December 21, 1945, an order jy 
council (P. C. 7430) removed the last of the purely wartime employ. 
ment controls,’ and certain regulations, desired by the Minister 0; 
Labor to preserve the efficiency of the National Employment Service 
were retained, namely, those requiring employers to notify the En. 
ployment Service of all vacancies in their establishments and 0; 
all additions to their staffs, requiring unemployed workers seeking 
jobs to register with the Employment Service, and requiring any 
person terminating employment (either employer or employee) to 
give 7 days’ notice. 

Prices, wages, etc—The first limited changes in the wartime price, 
wage, and salary controls were announced January 21 and 31, 1946, 
According to the announcements of January 31, price ceilings on some 
300 items (ranging from aircraft to jewelry) were lifted, effective 
February 1, 1946, but would be reimposed if any unreasonable price 
advances occurred. Most of the goods affected were luxury or near- 
luxurv items. The Government’s list of subsidized items has beep 
reduced from time to time. In the case of nonsubsidized imports, 
price increases to cover the cost of production and a reasonable profit 
were permitted, effective January 21, 1946. British chinaware was 
expected to benefit particularly from the change. 

The basic wage-control order (P. C. 9384 of December 9, 1943 *) was 
amended to allow the National War Labor Board and the regional 
boards, which administer the order, to permit increases in wages 
which they find to be low in comparison with those for the same or 
comparable occupations in the same locality, or if they feel a variation 
in the wage rate is ‘“‘reasonable in the circumstances.’”’ Wage in- 
creases granted under the amendment will not be recognized as 
grounds for price advances. The new order (P. C. 348, issued January 
31) became effective February 15, 1946. Previously the War Labor 
Boards were authorized to approve wage increases only when gross 
inequalities and injustices were found to exist. 

Labor leaders protested that the permissible wage changes as an- 
nounced January 31, 1946, were too limited, while retailers expressed 
et that prices would not increase and that no inflation was 
ikely. 

The wartime salary-control order (P. C. 9298 of November 27, 
1941, amended by P. C. 9505 of December 21, 1944°), was also 
changed, effective January 31, 1946, to permit increases in salaries 
regarded as unduly low, having regard to the rates paid for substan- 
tially similar services in the same or other businesses (P. C. 349). 


? This was a committee appointed at the time of the conference, in August 1945. (See Monthly J.abor 


Review, January 1946, p. 67.) 
3 See Monthly Labor Review, October 1945, for earlier removal of some controls. 
4 For further details see Monthly Labor Review, January 1944 (p. 69) and May 1944 (p. 998). 
5 For further details see Monthly Labor Review, January 1942 (p. 52) and April 1945 (p, 798), 
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POSTWAR POLICIES 





Effective February 15, 1946, employers and employees were also 
free to bargain collectively on such matters as vacations with pay, 
shift differentials, and social services. At the same time it was an- 
nounced that “normal jurisdiction” over minimum wage rates, work- 
ing hours, and vacations with pay would be returned to the Provinces, 
effective June 30, 1946. 

The wartime measures governing the settlement of industrial dis- 
putes other than wage disputes, and the prevention of unfair labor 
practices, contained in the Wartime Labor Relations Regulations of 
February 17, 1944 (P. C. 1003 ®) were continued under the National 
Emergency Transitional Powers Act. 


















Loans for Small Businesses in France’ 





EX-PRISONERS of war, deported persons, and refugees of French 
nationality are to be provided with loans to establish or restablish 
small industrial, commercial, or craft enterprises, under terms of an 
ordinance of the French Provisional Government of October 5, 1945. 
For this purpose, the ordinance authorized the Minister of Finance 
to place 1,000,000,000 frances at the disposal of the people’s banks 
(bangues populaires), which are to be responsible for the return of the 
funds to the Treasury. Applications are to be passed upon by a com- 
mittee in the capital of the Department in which the business is to 
be situated. 

Loans for the reestablishment of businesses founded before Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, may be obtained, if, after that date, causes other 
than bankruptcy or liquidation forced the reduction or cessation of 
such enterprises. Applications must be made within 6 months from 
the date of the ordinance or from the date of demobilization or re- 
turn of the borrower, if the latter is later. Individual loans may not 
exceed 300,000 francs and may not run for less than 18 months nor 
more than 5 years. They are to bear interest at rates based on the 
rates of the Bank of France on the date the loan is made. The total 
sum available for loans of this type, under the ordinance, is 500,000,- 
000 francs. 

oo for loans to provide equipment (tools or materials) for 
establishing small industrial, commercial, or craft businesses must be 
made within 1 year from the date of the order or from the date of 
demobilization or return, if the latter is later. Such loans may not 
exceed 300,000 francs in amount nor 10 years in duration. Interest 
is to be paid at the rate of 3% percent annually. Equipment so ac- 
— may not be disposed of without consent of the people’s banks; 
if this rule is broken, the entire loan becomes repayable without no- 
tice, and the goods are liable to seizure. All loan payments not 
made when due are to bear interest at 5% percent, from the period 
in arrears. 




































* For further details see Monthly Labor Review, April 1944 (p. 751). 
' Data are from Journal Officiel de la République Francaise, Ordonnances et Décrets, October 6, 1945. 
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Curtailment of British Employment Controls ' 


A FURTHER sharp curtailment in the groups of workers stil! sy). 
ject to the wartime Control of Engagement Order was made effee. 
tive in Great Britain on December 20, 1945.7 With certain excep. 
tions indicated below, men aged 31 and over, and all women regard. 
less of age, were freed from the obligation of obtaining work throug) 
the Ministry of Labor and from direction into employment. | 

Directions to employment under the order were to be used jy 
future only for a few industries and services, or, in exceptional cases. 
when bean for the administration of the Essential Work Orders an 
similar orders that remained operative and covered men and womey 
of all ages. The main exceptions follow: 

(i) Nurses and midwives up to and including the age of 40 for women (50 for 
male nurses) will be subject to existing control for 6 months. 

(ii) Men up to and including the age of 50 in the building and civil engineer. 
ing industries will be subject to existing controls. This means that men and 
women covered by exceptions (i) and (ii) must still get their jobs through the 
Ministry of Labor and may be directed to the most important jobs. 

(iii) Male agricultural workers up to and including age 50 will be subject to 
existing controls. This means that such workers who want to work outside 
agriculture can only do so if they obtain the permission of the Ministry of Labor 
and must get such jobs through a local office of the Ministry. 


Employers were to be free to advertise for workers subject to the 
Control of Engagement Order. 

The upper age limit for control, namely, up to and including the 
age of 30 years, coincides with the age for military draft, and further 
reductions in the age limit for military service were to result in cor- 
responding reductions in the age limit for civilian control. 





1 Information is from Great Britain, Ministry of Labor and National Service, Ministry of Labor 
Gazette, December 1945 (p. 217). 

2 See Monthly Labor Review, issue of September 1945 (p. 437) for a summary of the amendments to th: 
Control of Engagement Order effective June 4, 1945. See also Monthly Labor Review for January 1% 
(pp. 6-24) for relaxation of wartime labor controls 
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PEPPPPLIIIII DIDI DIDI DIDI III DIDO DIDI III I III IDOI DIDI DIDI OIL D OOD I III O OO: 


Developments in the Consumers’ Cooperative 
Movement in 1945 


Summary 


FURTHER acquisitions of productive plant by central cooperative 
organizations, a continuation of the diversification process that has 
been under way for several years, a growing appreciation of the 
importance of educational work, and greater interest in the strength- 
ening of international cooperative ties marked the year 1945 for the 
cooperative movement in the United States. With the announced 
goal of providing cooperatively in each locality as many goods and 
services as possible, cooperators made considerable progress in the 
commodity field and were showing unusual enthusiasm for cooperative 
provision of such services as cold-storage lockers, medical and hospital 
care, and housing. Steps were also taken for strengthening the coop- 
erative structure by greater coordination of activities, particularly 
at the national ver § 

Preliminary reports indicate increases in membership and business 
of both local (retail) and wholesale associations,’ and a determined 
drive toward greater business efficiency. Cooperative leaders are 
painfully aware of the pitfalls inherent in the artificial prosperity of 
war economy and in the uncertainties of the postwar period, and are 
striving to avoid them by obtaining greater emphasis on sound 
financial, operational, and cooperative practice in all parts of the 
cooperative movement. 

Definite gains were made in relations with other groups, notably 
with labor and church organizations, which are becoming aware of 
the advantages of cooperatives and in numerous cases are actively 
fostering them. 

The year 1945 was an extremely active one as regards legislation 
affecting cooperatives. Altogether, 44 legislatures met in regular 
or special session ; many of them considered and/or passed measures on 
cooperatives, or affecting them directly or indirectly. In the latter 
class were bills introduced or passed in a number of States, reserving 
solely to the medical profession the right to operate medical or 
hospital plans on a prepayment basis. Such laws would of course 
have the effect of preventing any further extension of cooperative 
plans, in these States, in this field. The cooperative movement has 





'A forthcoming bulletin will also contain data on developments among the commercial federations, 
problems of mal structure, eineation, recreation, and publicity, relations with other groups, 


and laws and decisions affecting ves. Statistics of of various types of cooperatives will 
be presented in a report to e soTicter tn the pont. 
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also found itself increasingly, of late years, on the defensive again« 
attempts to restrict its activities through the medium of legislatio, 
and is generally coming to the conclusion that although it shoy); 
not identify itself with political parties (remaining neutral in thy; 
respect), for its own survival it must concern itself actively wit) 
legislative matters. The cooperative movement of the Unita 
States is also participating more actively in international cooperatiy, 
affairs and took several steps in that direction in 1945. 


Developments Among the Local Associations 


NEW SERVICES AND FACILITIES 


The year 1945 was another period of expansion among: the |oca| 
associations, this taking place by birth of new organizations and 
diversification of established associations. Unusual activity was 
reported from various parts of the United States. In the North 
Central region, the field organization director of Central Cooperative 
Wholesale commented upon the “unprecedented” number of requests 
for assistance in organizing, which forced the wholesale to engage 
two additional field workers. 

From reports it appeared that the majority of the new associations 
were grocery and supply stores. Cold-storage locker facilities also 
were in great demand among the cooperators, continuing a trend 
noted for several years. In some cases this new seryice was provided 
by existing associations (stores, gasoline stations, creameries, etc.) 
in others by separate associations formed for the purpose. Illinois 
maintained a leading place in this field, but numerous new facilities 
were reported for other States, notably Nebraska. One gasoline 
and store association in the latter State bought the cold-storage plant 
owned by the town in which it was situated. The new associations 
also included a considerable number of gasoline stations and a scat- 
tering of numerous other types. 

In Michigan an association was formed to handle automobile 
accessories and electrical appliances and provide repair service 
Other interesting new organizations were a veterans’ cooperative. 
in Seattle, organized to deal in surplus war commodities purchased 
from the Federal Government for use by veterans, and a cooperative 
nursery school in New Jersey. 

Urban cooperation showed some advances. In Texas an association 
was formed which was described as “the first urban cooperative in the 
Southwest’’; it handles groceries, petroleum products, automobile 
accessories, fuel, and household appliances. Discussions among 
cooperatives in Chicago resulted in the formation of Chicago Consum- 
ers’ Cooperative, intended as a city-wide cooperative. Plans are not 
only to cover into the new organization the associations already in 
operation but to organize new stores in sections not now having them. 
By late fall a crew of 10 was canvassing the city, signing up prospective 
members. In the District of Columbia, Rochdale Cooperative. 
already operating four groceries, opened a large market in nearby 
Virginia and announced the prospective opening of another in the 
same State in the spring of 1946; for legal reasons both were to be 
incorporated as separate associations but operated by the parent 
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sociation under management contract. A Negro association in one 
of the suburbs of Washington also voted to amalgamate with Rochdale 
and was taken over by the latter early in the fall. Thus, at the end of 
1945 this association was operating six stores. 

In New York City, Consumers Cooperative Services continued its 
expansion into food distribution and by the end of the year had over 
4.000 members and was running four grocery stores and seven cafe- 
terias. Co-ops, Inc., of St. Paul, Minn., was operating its main store 
started in 1939) and one branch, at the beginning of 1945. During 
the year a third store with both white and colored members was 
opened; a fourth store, owned by a cooperative association in Minne- 
apolis, affiliated with it under a management contract, giving both 
organizations the advantages of buying in greater volume. 

Modernization of premises continued in 1945. Other associations 
bought larger and better quarters or constructed new buildings. 
Along with this process went expansion into new activities, as a result 
of which numerous associations moved out of the category of petroleum 
associations or grocery stores into that of general merchandising. 

One North Dakota petroleum association bought a garage with an 
apartment and hotel rooms on the second floor. A grocery association 
in the same State started a cafeteria as one of the departments of the 
store. A Minnesota petroleum association bought out a private 
women’s wear and general-merchandise store; and Co-op Services, a 
petroleum association in Minneapolis operating six gasoline stations, 
acquired an automobile-repair garage and a coal, feed, and building- 
materials business. Another petroleum association, in Wisconsin, 
bought a 3-acre property containing three large ice houses and loading 
equipment, coalyard, etc., with railroad siding adjoining the tract. 

Several mergers of associations were reported as having taken place 
or having been authorized in 1945, but these were much fewer than 
in the preceding few years. Among the most interesting of these was 
one reported from the Twin Cities. Ina special meeting in December, 
the Minneapolis association mentioned above approved “‘in principle” 
an amalgamation with Co-ops, Inc., of St. Paul, operating four food 
stores. If this proposal is carried out, it will provide a considerable 
range of commodities and services for members in both cities. 


SPECIAL TYPES OF ASSOCIATIONS 


Housing and Construction 


With the lifting of controls on building materials in October 1945 
(later partially reimposed), interest in the cooperative provision of 


housing began to quicken. Reports received by the Bureau indicate 
that groups are forming for this purpose at scattered places throughout 
the United States. 

One group in Illinois is reported to have purchased 90 acres of farm 
land in a Chicago suburb, on which it plans to develop houses with 
one-acre and half-acre plots. Twenty sites are to be reserved for war 
veterans and public employees. An entire village is planned, served 
by cooperative food store and service enterprises. 

In New York City the Amalgamated Housing Corporation is 
constructing another apartment building in the Bronx. ‘“Amalga- 
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mated” dwellers constitute the largest single cooperative housing entey. 
lo in the United States; nearly a thousand families have already 

een provided for in buildings previously constructed. Patronage 
refunds on rents paid in 1944 amounted to $21,175 for the Bron; 
buildings and $8,604 for a smaller enterprise in downtown Manhattay: 
for 1945 combined earnings will total about $43,000, of which som, 
$26,000 (1 month’s,rent per apartment) will be returned in refunds. 
In addition, the members have established various auxiliary co-ops— 
food store, electricity-generating plant, laundry service, milk distri}y- 
tion, credit union, and a wide social and cultural program. 

The manager of the housing enterprise is of the opinion that “jy 
no other field does a first cooperative venture lead to so many others” 
as does a housing cooperative. 

New York City is also the scene of construction of the first coopera- 
tive housing to be carried on under the State Urban Redevelopment 
Act.2. The project, on the lower East Side, will provide accommoda- 
tions for 762 units in an area formerly covered with slums; in the new 
project the buildings will occupy only 30 percent of the land. Eastern 
Cooperative League (which has headquarters in New York City 
has added to its staff a housing specialist; part of his time is spent with 
the League and part with the new housing project just mentioned. 

Several housing associations are reported as having been formed in 
California, and others in Washington, D. C., Pennsylvania, and 
Washington State.** 

In the Detroit area, where an association composed mainly of auto- 
mobile-factory workers pioneered a few years ago in the construction 
of rammed-earth (pisé) houses, a store association has entered an activ- 


ity new for cooperatives. It started a factory for the manufacture 

of prefabricated cottage-type houses of 4 and 6 rooms. Individuals 

wishing to buy homes will become members of the cooperative. They 

will pay at the current selling price and will make the usual down pay- 

ment required under Federal or 4 Administration regulations. 
e 


Earnings made by the cooperative will be returned to the members in 
proportion to their payments. In Texas, the cooperative wholesale 
association, Consumers Cooperatives Associated, is handling pre- 
fabricated farm buildings, ready for erection. 

Mutual housing.—After the inauguration of the defense housing 
program a plan was worked out whereby permanent housing built by 
the Government could be acquired, after the end of the emergency, 
by the residents of such projects under a mutual ownership arrange- 
ment.’ During a “transition” period a mutual ownership corporation 
formed by the tenants*would operate the project, with an option to 
purchase at the end of 2 years. The tenants would make their pay- 
ments to the association. Advantages of the plan to the purchaser are 
that no down payment is required,* the initial capital is advanced by 
the Government, and all the planning and construction are done by it. 

? The act authorizes and provides certain benefits for housing projects the purpose of which is slum clear- 
ance and the redevelopment of blighted areas. These, of course, for large-scale activities. The land is 
acquired under condemnation proceed and the housing is exempt from new taxes for 25 years. _ 

2a For the guidance of such groups the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics has revised its former bulletin on 


organization of cooperative housing associations; the revision (Bulletin No. 858) will be available for dis- 


tribution late in April. . 
$ The plan was started by the Federal Works Agency in 1941 but to the Federal Public Housing 
Authority of the Federal Housing Agency when that body was established in February 1942. 
4 However, one cooperative housing expert regards this as a disadvantage to the association, because mel- 
bers with only a small stake (or none) in theenterprise have less concern in its success. He believes that the 
members’ equity in no case should be less than 20 percent. 
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Eight projects were constructed for mutual ownership; six are being 
operated by mutual housing associations, and two of these—Walnut 
Grove Village (250 dwellings) in South Bend, Ind., and Greenmont 
Village (500 dwellmgs) in Dayton, Ohio—are negotiating for purchase 
of the project.2 In addition, the mutual plan would be applicable to 
several hundred permanent Federal war housing projects which under 
the law must be sold within 2 years after the end of the emergency. 
To this list may be added the three ‘‘greenbelt’’ towns (Greenhills, 
Ohio, Greendale, Wis., and Greenbelt, Md.) built in the middle 1930’s 
under the subsistence homesteads program. 

Specific recognition for the financing of mutual housing associations 
would be conferred in the General Housing Act of 1945 (S. 1592) now 
under consideration in Congress. 


Medical and Hospital Care 


Some advance was made in the cooperative provision of medical 
and hospital care. In Minnesota a new association, Pelican Valley 
Health Center, was incorporated to operate a modern hospital and 
medical center on & prepayment basis. The Community Health 
Center at Two Harbors, which began operation as a cooperative at the 
end of 1944, finished its first year’s operation with net earnings (sav- 
ings) of $15,373. Its annual meeting amended the bylaws to provide 
that in the event of the dissolution of the association, its assets were 
to be turned over to some other nonprofit or charitable organization. 

The oldest cooperative hospital in the United States, started in 1929 
in Elk City, Okla., erected a 40-bed nurses’ home. In Washington, 
D. C., Group Health Association, a cooperative clinic for Government 
employees, celebrated its eighth birthday (November 1945) and 
announced a membership list of 8,687. 

On the Pacific Coast a drive for cooperative hospitals was being 
carried on in the closing months of the year, under the auspices of 
Pacific Supply Cooperative; the drive is headed by the founder of the 
cooperative hospital at Elk City. At the end of the year, hospital 
associations were being organized at Buhl and Sandpoint, Idaho, and 
Salem, Oreg., and meetings were being held at various places in the 
Puget Sound region with a view to the formation of others. A co- 
operative hospital was also reported as in process in Nebraska. 

Among the cooperative organizations providing medical and/or 
hospital care on a prepaid, contract basis, several enlarged their bene- 
fits. Thus, Group Health Mutual in Minnesota broadened the benefits 
under its hospital-expense plan and three plans for medical care. Its 
arrangements permit either individuals or groups to join. One 
group which recently joined consisted of the employees of 24 coopera- 
tives in Hennepin and Ramsay Counties, north of Minneapolis and * 
St. Paul; 155 employees with 238 dependents entered in this group. 
Another group consisted of the 171 members (with 62 dependents) of 
two A. F. of L. unions (butcher workmen and food and drug workers) 
in Duluth. The benefits were provided under the unions’ collective 
agreements with the Retail Grocers’ Association and Retail Meat 
Dealers’ Association of the city, the premiums being paid by the em- 





5 Several of the housing projects also have consumers’ cooperatives providing various goods and services 
for the community. 
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ployers. In addition to hospital and medical benefits, the contrag; 
provides accident and life insurance. In mid-1945 Group Healt) 
Mutual reported a total membership of 31,000 persons, 7,278 ney 
members having been added in the first 6 months of the year. 

Group Health Cooperative in New York City provides cash benefit; 
to cover the cost of hospitalization. In its plan some 3,000 physicians 
participate. During 1945 the association, without any increase j 
premium rates, added visiting-nurse service and increased the benefits 
payable toward expenses of certain operations; amounts paid range. 
for the various types of surgery, from 15 to 100 percent of cost. — J 

As already noted in this article, difficulties are being placed in the 
way of cooperative medical-care plans by the passage (or attempted 
passage) of State legislation which would limit medical associations to 
those run by physicians. In order to help overcome some of thes: 
difficulties, the board of directors of Central Cooperative Wholesale 
instructed its educational workers to give all possible aid in the 
organization of cooperative hospitals and to arrange for specialized 
Jegal advice in that field jointly with Midland Cooperative Wholesale, 


COOPERATIVES IN SPECIAL GROUPS 


Several regional meetings of student cooperatives were held in 1945. 
The largest meeting of this kind was that of the Central League of 
Campus Co-ops, held at Columbia, Mo., with over 100 delegates from 
12 associations on 7 campuses participating. The Midwest Federa- 
tion of Campus Co-ops met at Oberlin, Ohio. In New York City, « 
meeting of representatives from 6 campuses from Vermont to Virginia 
agreed on the formation of a federation that would coordinate the 
activities of student cooperatives in those States at all school levels: 
an organization committee is to report to a second meeting during the 
Easter 1946 vacation. The Cooperative League of the United States 
of America reports that interest has also been manifested in the possi- 
bilities of a federation for campus cooperatives in Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, and the Dakotas. 

Financing student activities and obtaining housing facilities appear 
to be the major problems confronting the students’ cooperative 
organizations. In Chicago an attempt was made to solve these 
problems, as well as to provide central bookkeeping and an educational 
program, through a new organization, United Cooperative Projects. 
It is proposed that the six cooperative houses on the campus dissolve 
and that their members join the new association, the funds of the 
houses being made over to it. 

Among the Negro cooperatives, the Cooperative Commonwealth of 
Gary, Ind., organized in 1944, carried on a series of drives for capital, 
finally raising enough to purchase a site and $4,000 toward the build- 
ing of a store; the group was expecting to start construction towar( 
the end of the year. The People’s Co-op in Indianapolis, also started 
in 1944, launched upon a capital-raising campaign in a program 0! 
expansion. The Potomac Federation (Washington, D. C.) reported, 
regarding Red Circle Stores at Richmond, Va., that its membership 
had ieahed 1,250 and it was operating three food stores; the assoc!- 
ation had been hard hit by lack of manpower and the shortage 1 
meat, with the result that its annual sales of about $200,000 were cut 
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n half. In Chicago a store, described as the “largest Negro-owned, 
consumers’ cooperative store in America,” -was opened in Altgeld 
Gardens, a large housing project in that city. In the same city white 
church groups discussing race relations became interested in a Negro 
cooperative in an adjoining neighborhood, which has been in operation 
since before the war. Joint meetings followed and many of the whites 
became members of the cooperative—now an interracial group. 

In October it was announced that a cooperative store owned by the 
Indians of the Black River Falls (Wis.) area would open shortly. An 
Indian handicraft cooperative is already in operation there. 


EFFECT OF WAR AND POSTWAR CONDITIONS 


Cooperatives, like other businesses, had to contend with continued 
shortages of goods in 1945, as well as lack of manpower. The end of 
the war and the lifting of gasoline rationing gradually eased both of 
these difficulties somewhat, and urban petroleum cooperatives (which 
had suffered severe losses in volume of business during rationing) 
began to show some improvement. 

The changed conditions resulting from the sudden end of the war 
had also begun to show some unfavorable effects on the cooperative 
movement, before the close of the year. With the termination of the 
War Relocation Centers for Japanese-American civilians who were 
evacuated from the West Coast at the beginning of the war, the 
cooperative enterprises operating there had to be liquidated. In 
1944, the 9 centers had cooperatives operating 166 stores and service 
centers and employed about 1,800 persons; their membership totaled 
36,896. The cooperatives at five of the centers were affiliated with 
regional wholesales. In another case the closing of the local shipyard 
meant the end of the cooperative store. Undoubtedly there were 
similar situations in other war centers. 

Restrictions on travel resulted in the postponement or elimination 
of general cooperative meetings. In most regions, instead of the usual 
central meeting, a series of district meetings was held. Both Midland 
Cooperative Wholesale and Central Cooperative Wholesale noted an 
unanticipated gain—a much greater membership participation than 
had previously been the case. The former pointed out that “people 
are more likely to ask questions and discuss points of interest in a 
small meeting where they know most of the other participants than 
in a large meeting which tends to submerge individuals and emphasize 
the mass. Thus war restrictions have brought about an 
improvement in the democratic process of our cooperative wholesale.” 

In spite of reported increases in number of associations, member- 
ship,.and business, cooperative leaders emphasized certain dangers 
faced in the immediate postwar period. Local associations were 
being warned (1) to reduce their inventories, drop slow-moving items, 
and accelerate their rate of stock turn-over, (2) to reduce accounts 
receivable and move swiftly to a cash basis (one leader regards this 
as the most vulnerable point in the whole cooperative structure 
today °), (3) to’obtain more-adequate member-owned capital, and (4) 





*A cooperative paper, Cooperative Consumer, paraphrasing Mark Twain's remark, emphasized that 
— y two times in the life of a cooperative when it should not grant credit—when it can afford it and 
W t can’t. 
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to put operations on the most efficient basis possible, recognizing thg; 
much of the apparently satisfactory results of the past few years wa 
undoubtedly the result of the artificial prosperity of war conditions 

An official of the Cooperative League of the U. S. A. listed the 1) 
major postwar jobs of the cooperative movement as follows: 1, 
reemploy and train for bigger responsibilities the 2,000 cooperatiy 
employees returning from war service, to put its financial house jy 
order for a potential crash, to expand cooperative activities to mee; 
all the needs of the members, to push promotional work more actively, 
to expand into territory not served or not adequately served by co. 
operatives, to expand the cooperative productive facilities, to develop 
a national cooperative finance structure, to encourage greater coordi. 
nation among the various branches of the movement, to promote 
economic and scientific research by cooperatives, and to organize 
international cooperative reconstruction and cooperative world 
trade.’ As pointed out by various cooperators, the basic factor 
upon which all cooperative expansion rests is educational; without an 
aware and informed membership (even though volume of business 
may increase) the cooperative content of the movement will languish 
and finally cease to exist, whereupon it becomes only another business. 
They emphasize that the need for increased membership among 
persons well-informed on cooperative philosophy and aims is imme- 
diate and essential if the aims of the movement are to be realized, 





Midland Cooperator (Minneapolis), September 26, 1945. 
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Industrial Injuries 





Industrial Injuries in 1945: Preliminary Estimates’ 


ABOUT 2 million workers were disabled during 1945 because of work 
injuries, according to preliminary estimates of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. This injury total falls about 10 percent below that for 
1944 and continues the downward trend, first evidenced during 1944, 
from the high wartime levels. 

The total actual time loss because of disabling work injuries is 
estimated at about 41% million employee-days. This represents a 
decrease of about 2% million days from the estimate for 1944. As in 
that year, the improvement is due to a decrease in employment as 
well as a lower frequency rate of work injuries, especially in manufac- 
turing. The total actual time loss, however, represents the equivalent 
of full-time employment for about 137,000 workers. If standard 
time-loss charges are made for injuries which resulted in death and 
permanent impairments—both total and partial—the total time loss 
rises to 218 million employee-days, or the equivalent of full-time 
annual employment for 725,000 workers. These economic charges 
reflect losses in working capacity which will extend into future years. 

As a result of studies conducted during the past year on time losses 
caused by nondisabling injuries which require only first aid or medical 
attention but do not involve either permanent impairment or dis- 
ability beyond the day of the injury, the time lost for dressings and 
redressings for this category of injuries is estimated at 9 million days. 
The total actual days lost, therefore, reaches about 50 million employee- 
days, and the total economic time loss is about 227 million days. 
Even these figures take no account of the additional time lost by 
fellow employees and supervisors, nor do they in any way reflect the 
cost to industry in damaged equipment and materials. 

Industrial fatalities are estimated at 16,000 and permanent im- 
airments at 84,500, of which 1,800 were permanent total disabilities. 
he 1,902,300 temporary total disabilities constituted the major part 

of the disabling work injuries. Available data indicate that in manu- 
laches each of these injuries entailed an average loss of about 17 
ays. 

he most notable decrease in the number of work injuries was 
experienced by the manufacturing group, which had about 200,000 
fewer disabling injuries than in 1944. The better performance 
record of this group is apparent from the fact that the 27-percent 
decrease in injuries was matched by an employment decline of only 
about 12 percent. In spite of this sharp injury decrease, however, 





1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Hazards Division by Max D. Kossoris and Frank 8. McElroy. 
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the manufacturing group, with a total of nearly 575,000 injurie 
outranked every other major industry group. | 

Smaller improvements in injury totals were made in mining an 
quarrying, for which the decrease amounted to about 10 percep; 
The same improvement was observed in the large group of services 
government, and miscellaneous nonmanufacturing industries. TT), 
favorable change in agriculture was only 2 percent. As in past years 
the data on which estimates could be based for this large group wer, 
fragmentary. It is unfortunate that so little is known about a) 
industry which engages the efforts of about 10 million persons 

Other industry groups showed increases in their injury totals 
Greater construction activities led to an increase in work injuries of 
about 12 percent in the construction group, and it is certain tha; 
injuries in this group will mount during 1946. Smaller percentag, 
increases over 1944 totals are estimated for public utilities, wholesalp 
and retail trade, railroads, and miscellaneous transportation industries 
These increases, however, were more than offset by the decreases jy 
manufacturing, with the result that the 1945 injury total represents 
a substantial improvement over that of 1944. 


Estimated Number of Disabling Injuries During 1945, by Industry Group 


| Differences between number of total injuries and injuries to employees represent injuries to self-employed 
workers] 





| Permanent) Permanent | Temporary total 
All disabilities Fatalities | total dis- | partial dis- Giabiliic 
abilities abilities isabilities 


To To 

To- em- 7 ° 7 . To em. 

tal | ploy- y- Total ployees 
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Industry group 


All groups_. 2, 002, 800) 1, 584, . , 300) 1, 800) 1, 500/82, 70064, 1, 902, 300) 1, 506, 70 








Agriculture ! 305, 600 , 400} 100/15, 300] 3,500} 285, 400) 66, 90 
Mining and quarrying ?___-- 82, 100 é »¢ , 200 200} 3, 600} 3, 400 76, 800) 72, 60% 
Construction 3 . 112, 200 : : 100 100} 3,400} 2,200) 107,000) 69, 
Manufacturing ¢ 574, 600) 565, : 300 300/25, 300) 24, 546, 300| 537, a 
Public utilities__- 20, 300 .: () | | 600! 19,300} 19, 30 








Trade 3 296, 000 8 100} 100) 7,100] 5,700; 288,000! 230. 40 

Railroads *__ . 1, 100) 1, 400 400) 6, 500) 6, 500 86,100) 86, 10 

Miscellaneous  transporta- | | . 
jee Ae , 1, 000 100} 100} 4,200} 3,600} 134,600) | 115, 

Services, government, and | 

miscellaneous industries *__| 378,000} 326, 2, 300} 2, 100 

| | | | 


| 




















200} 200/16, 700/14, 400} 358, 800) 


| 





1 Based on fragmentary data. 

2 Based largely on Bureau of Mines data, 

3 Based on small sample studies. 

4 Based on comprehensive survey. 

5 Less than 50. 

6 Based on Interstate Commerce Commission data, 
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Industrial Relations 





Union Agreements in the Cotton-Textile Industry ' 


Extent of Collective Bargaining 


ABOUT a third of the approximately 407,000 wage earners in the 
cotton-textile industry in 1945? were covered by union agreements 
embracing approximately 60 percent of the employees in northern 
cotton mills and less than 20 percent in southern mills. The principal 
ynions in this industry are the Textile Workers Union of America 
(CIO) and the United Textile Workers of America (AFL).* The 
former represents slightly over four-fifths of the workers under agree- 
ment; the latter, almost one-fifth. 


Coverage and Duration of Agreements 


This report is based on an analysis of 45 cotton-textile agreements 
on file in the Bureau of Labor Statistics and in effect in 1945. These 
agreements cover over 80,000 employees, or about 60 percent of the 
number covered by approximately 140 agreements in effect in the 
industry. Slightly over half of the workers under the agreements 
used in this sample are employed in northern mills, the remainder 
in southern; over 85 percent are under CIO agreements and the 
others under AFL. Two agreements covering over a quarter of the 
total workers under the agreements analyzed were negotiated by the 
New Bedford Cotton Manufacturers Association and Fall River 
Textile Manufacturers Association jointly, covering 19 companies 
and 17,500 employees; and the Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Inc., covering 2 mills and 10,500 workers. Of the remaining agree- 
ments, 27 cover between 1,000 and 5,000 workers; 14 between 500 
and 1,000; and 2 less than 500. Two agreements, in addition to the 
Riverside & Dan River agreement, each cover 2 mills of the signatory 
companies. 

Supervisors, foremen, office and clerical employees are excluded in 
all instances, with ‘‘second hands’’ (assistant overseers) specifically 

' Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division by Rose Theodore. A more complete report 
will appear in a forthcoming bulletin. 

? The cotton-textile industry, as defined by the 1939 Census of Manufactures, consists of 4 groups: Cotton 
broad-woven goods, cotton narrow fabrics, cotton yarn, and cotton thread. These 4 groups are considered 
jointly in this article. 

The number of wage earners in the cotton-textile industry was estimated at 407,000 in September 1945. 
Employment had steadily increased since 1939, owing to war demands, to a peak in 1942 of 541,400, the 
decline after that date being caused principally by shifting of workers to war plants. By 1943, 75 percent 
of the cotton industry was producing cotton goods required for the war effort. Almost all producers of 
combed and carded yarns had converted to the manufacture of coarser varieties. At the time the study 
was made, the mills were reconverting to meet the demand for cotton goods for civilian use. 

' For a history and discussion of unionization in this eT: see The Cotton Mill Worker, by Herbert 


J. Lahne (Farrar & Rinehart, New York, 1944), and How Collective Bargaining Works (The Twentieth 
Century Fund, Inc., New York, 1942, pp. 955-957). 
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excluded in approximately half of the agreements. In addition 
many agreements exclude such occupational groups as technicians 
laboratory employees, timekeepers, truck drivers, yard men, sales 
force, and less frequently plant-protection employees. 


Union Status 


Nineteen of the 45 agreements analyzed, covering a proximately 
45 percent of the workers, contain maintenance-o -membership 
clauses requiring union members, or employees who subseque tly 
become members, to maintain their Bove: wes. as a condition of 
employment. Only 3 of these agreements, including the Riverside 
& Dan River agreement, provide an escape period—15 days—before 
the membership-maintenance provision becomes effective; during this 
period employees may revoke their union membership. In addition 
to providing for maintenance of membership, 2 of these agreements 
specify that union members shall be given preference when new 
employees are hired. 

Although none of the agreements analyzed grants a closed shop: 
8, covering 25 percent of the employees, establish union-shop con- 
ditions. In 2 of these agreements, the union-shop provisions are 
modified by exempting all presently employed nonmembers from t! 

requirement to join the union. In another agreement—the New W 
Bedford and Fall River—the employer is required to give preference: 
to union members in hiring new employees; if such workers are not 
available, the employer may hire nopmembers from any source pro- 
vided they join the union within 30 days. 

Seventeen agreements, covering almost 30 percent of the employees, 
grant the unions sole bargaining rights for the workers covered. The 
— agreement limits the union to bargaining for its members 
only 

Union activity, or solicitation of membership on company time, is 
specifically prohibited in approximately two-thirds of the agreements. 
In addition, several of these agreements alse prohibit such solicitation 
on company property. 

Some .orm of check-off of union dues by the company is provided 
for in 32 agreements, covering almost 70 percent of the employees. 
However, only 7 of these, covering a Biuth - portion of the workers, 
establish automatic check-off. Five of these 7 provide for age 
of membership and 2 fora union shop. In the remainin the 
deduction of an employee’s union dues from his pay is made ey on 
an employee’s individual authorization. Several agreements prohibit 
collection of dues on company property or company time, while only 
1 specifically permits collection of dues during working hours providing 
this does not interfere with production. 





‘The Bureau is informed by the New Bedford Manufacturers Association that it considers that the 
New Bedford and Fall River Associations “have a closed [shop] contract for those employees [for] whom 
[the union] are the certified bargaining agent.’’ The Bureau’s definition of the closed shop varies somew >a! 
from that understanding. Its definition is that under closed-shop agreements all employees are rex! 
to be members of the appropriate union at the time of hiring, and they must continue to be members| 
good standing throughout their period of employment. Under union-shop agreement, new emp! yees 
need not be union members when hired. They must, however, become members within a specified © 
gy 30 to 60 days, as a condition of continued employment. When a union-shop agreement, in adit 
requiring that all employees 4 the union within a specified probationary od, states that un 
anion shall be given preference in hiring, it differs very little in effect from t closed-shop agreelé 
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Wage Provisions * 


Minimum rates.—The recently signed New Bedford and Fall River 

reement specified a uniform minimum rate of 65 cents an hour for all 
employees except learners and handicapped workers. In the remain- 
ing 8 agreements which give plant-wide minimum rates, the minima 
range frou 47% cents to 54% cents an hour; one specified a difference 
of 5 cents an hour between rates for males and females. The mini- 
mum rate does not apply to learners and handicapped workers 
under 2 of the 5 agreements. 

The National War Labor Board, on Febru 20, 1945, issued 
directive orders, in disputes involving 23 Southern cotton-textile 
companies, 25 New England cotton and rayon companies, and 6 New 
York-Pennsylvania rayon companies, covering 50,000 employees. 
These orders awarded a minimum wage of 55 cents an hour to all 
employees except learners and handicapped persons, and a wage 
increase of 5 cents an hour for occupations for which the prevailin 
rate was more than 50 cents an hour. In addition, the companies an 
the union were directed to establish through collective bargaining a 
more balanced and aap aligned wage-rate structure, which was to 
provide a reasonable differential above the minimum rate. Guide 
posts were established by the Board for key occupations in all these 
cases. The lowest guide rate in the Southern and New York-Penn- 
sylvania cases was 55 cents, for common labor; the lowest in New 
England was 57 cents, for scrubbers and sweepers. Top guide posts 
(for loom fixers) were $1.02 in the New England and New York- 
Pennsylvania cases and 90 cents in the South. 

Sixteen. of the companies included in this study (including those 
covered by the Fall River Association) were parties to the New Eng- 
land wage dispute and 6 companies were parties to the Southern case. 
Wage clauses in these agreements are therefore superseded by the 
War Labor Board directives. 

Only 11 of the agreements analyzed contain wage rates, and of these 
2 give plant-wide minima with specific occupational rates above. the 
minimum, 2 give occupational rates only, and 7 only plant-wide 
minima. One of the latter, the New Bedford and Fall River agree- 
ment, negotiated subsequent to the War Labor Board directives, 
granted an increase of 8 cents an hour over “present’’ rates or the 
schedule of rates as determined by the Northern Textile Commission 
and such rates negotiated by the parties pursuant to that schedule, 
whichever is higher; piece and incentive rates were to be adjusted 
acco 3 
Ocompativea! rates.—Detailed occupational rates are found in only 
4 agreements; several other agreements refer to wage-rate listings 
which, however, were not attached to the Bureau’s copies of the 
agreements. Occupational rates in 2 agreements range from 52.03 
cents to $1.043 an hour, and $20.81 to $41.72 per week. In the re- 
maining 2 agreements | lists hourly rates from 47% cents to 78% cents, 
while the fo lists hourly rates of 48.0 cents to 86.3 cents and piece 
workers’ base rates of $21.92 to $25.41 weekly. 


‘ For additional information on wages and in the industry, see Monthly Labor Review, October 
the War Years, and Monthly Labor Review, De- 


ours and Earnings in Manufacture of Cotton Goods, September 1940 and April 1941. 
684325—46—_5 





1944, in Cotton-Goods Manufacture 
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PIECE-RATE SYSTEMS 


Ten of the agreements outline methods of establishing piece rato. 
and provide for some form of union participation. Other agreemen, 
indicate that piece-rate systems are employed, but no details gy, 
given. Under the New Bedford and Fall River agreement pic, 
rates are to be set at a level which will permit 60 percent of all piece 
workers (exclusive of learners) in the same department and on the same 
type of work to earn standard base pay on “full jobs” for a 40-hoy 
week.® If this percentage of workers is unable to earn the standar 
pay in any week, their pay is adjusted accordingly. A penalty of 
5 percent of base-rate pay for the period, plus make-up pay, is impose 
if the employer fails to adjust the pay. If, then, they are unable to 
earn the standard base-rate pay for 8 consecutive weeks, -the piece 
rate is to be reviewed for upward adjustment to enable employees 
to earn the base rate, unless the company and the union agree other- 
wise. Either the union or the company may institute a grievance 
action concerning any established piece rates. In addition, piece 
workers, except learners and handicapped, are guaranteed minimum 
weekly earnings of 100 percent of the base rate (or higher if such js 
the practice in any particular mill). 

The New Bedford and Fall River agreement provides that changes 
in basic methods of pay may be made by mutual consent or by arhi- 
tration award. On any change of construction or product, piece 
rates are not to be set finally until after a trial period. 

Five agreements follow the New Bedford and Fall River pattem: 
two others provide for trial periods; another guarantees specified mini- 
mum earnings; the tenth merely provides for arbitration of any 
grievance arising out of a shortage of auxiliary help which impairs 
the operator’s earnings. 

Provisions for changes in work assignments are included in 35 
agreements, covering 90 percent of the employees under the agree- 
ment. Nearly all of these stipulate that advance notice must be 
given to the union, after which the new assignments are subject to 
a specified trial period. 


INTERIM WAGE CHANGES 


Provisions for general wage changes during the term of the agree- 
ment are included in almost all instances. Under 20 agreements a 
general revision of wages may be requested by either party at any 
time, although some of these prohibit further reopening of the ques- 
tion for a specified time after an adjustment or arbitration award 
has been made. Two of these agreements further provide for auto- 
matic adjustment in the event of a general wage change in the industry. 


Under 11 agreements, including the New Bedford and Fall River 
agreement, general wage changes are permitted at specified intervals, 
at the request of either party—all semiannually except 1, which per- 
mits changes quarterly. Provision is made also, in 2 of these agree- 
ments, for automatic adjustment if there is a general increase 0! 
decrease of wages in the industry. Under 1 agreement, the parties 
are to negotiate immediately in the event of general revision of rates 


* In any industry, when the actual hourly earnings fall below the minimum established under the Fs!" 
Labor Standards Act or State laws, whichever is higher, the employer is required to make up the difference. 
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in the competitive cotton-textile industry, while another merely pro- 
vides that any reduction must be by mutual consent. Four others 

rovide only for automatic adjustment of rates—2 in the event of an 
increase or decrease and 2 only in the event of an increase. 


MISCELLANEOUS WAGE PROVISIONS 


Twelve agreements, covering over half of the employees, make 
some provision for payment for time spent waiting for material or 
machinery adjustments or for other causes of lost time which are no 
fault of their own. Usually such employees are paid their regular 
basic rate for this ‘‘dead”’ time. 

Ten of the agreements, covering over half of the employees, ex- 
pressly prohibit different rates for women performing the same work 
as men. Most of these also prohibit any distinction on the basis of 
race or other factors not related to the employee’s productive capacity. 
Only 1 agreement provided a sex differential. 

Nine agreements prescribe rates below the minimum for learners, 
generally for a period of 6 weeks. 

Under the New Bedford and Fall River agreement, each member 
mill is required to maintain, at its own expense, its present group- 
insurance plan, which covers life insurance, hospitalization, sickness 
and accident benefits, and dismemberment benefits. Insurance- 
benefit plans identical to these are provided for in three other agree- 
ments covering New England mills. 


Hours, Shift Provisions, and Overtime 


Although the cotton-textile industry had been working on a 48-hour 
week from May 14, 1944, to August 18, 1945, under War Manpower 
Commission orders, this fact was not reflected in any of the agreements 
analyzed. 

Overtime pay at the rate of time and a half for all work in excess of 
8 hours per day ’ or 40 hours per week is stipulated in 30 agreements, 
covering over 85 percent of the employees; and for over 8 hours per day 
in9 agreements. (One of the agreements in the first group excepts dye- 
house and bleachery employees, who receive overtime only on all hours 
in excess of 10 per day.) Less than half of these agreements, covering 
ae a third of the employees, exclude maintenance em- 
ployees (and in a few instances shipping and stock clerks) from receiv- 
ing daily overtime, limiting overtime pay to all time worked over 40 
hours per week. A number of agreements make special provision for 
overtime pay for maintenance men for work outside their regular 


urs. 

ray for week-end work.—Premium rates for week-end work are 

ecified in 31 agreements, covering 90 percent of the employees. Of 
these ments, 26 provide double time (in accordance with Execu- 
tive er 9240) for the seventh day worked in a workweek, and all 
but 2 provide time and a half for the sixth day worked.° 


’ Under the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, on certain types of contracts all employees are paid time 
ST enters per Gag or 3 house por week. 6! 

* Under the Fair Labor Standards Act all workers must be paid time and a half after 40 hours a week. 
It isnot mandatory under the Fair Labor Standards Act to pay overtime after 8 hours per day. 

*“On all work relating |to' the fo anngenar of the war,” Executive Order 9240 (which was rescinded on 
August 21,°1945) erokinited premium pay for Saturday and Sunday work as such and made mandatory the 
Payment of double time for the seventh consecutive day of a regularly scheduled workweek. 
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Holidays.—None of the agreements analyzed provides pay for ho}. 
days not worked. Forty-two of the 45 list unpaid holidayn freryin 
from 3 to 10, but most commonly 6), and 33 provide penalty rates {o; 
work on such holidays. Of the 33, 29 conform to Executive Order 924) 
providing that time and a half be paid on 6 designated holidays." |, 
addition, 3 of the 29 agreements provide for the resumption of tin. 
and a half on 10 holidays (instead of 6), after the emergency. Fiy, 
agreements provide for time and a half on designated holidays, varying 
from 3 to8. The New Bedford and Fall River agreement, signed afte; 
Executive Order 9240 was rescinded, provides for time and a half on 1) 
holidays. The remaining agreement established double-time rates fo, 
7 holidays. Several agreements, with smaller mills, exclude from th» 

remium rate firemen and watchmen, or employees whose duties ¢,l] 
for work on holidays. 

mI gg MPad National War Labor Board, on February 20, 1945, 
issued a directive order covering 23 southern cotton-textile companies, 
granting a premium of 5 cents an hour for all hours worked on the 
third shift, retroactive to October 1, 1944. Agreements for 6 of the 23 
companies are included in this study, and none. contains a provision 
for shift differentials. 

Shifts are mentioned in a small portion of the agreements; only 4 
specifically provide for wage differentials, in each instance for only the 
third shift. Of these, the New Bedford and Fall River agreement 
provides for a differential of 7 cents per hour for the third shift; | 
agreement provides a 10-percent differential if an “emergency”’ third 
shift is necessary; another, time and a quarter to weavers and 1? 
percent over their regular rates to other workers; the fourth provides 
8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 


Paid Vacations 


Paid vacations are provided in 33 agreements, covering approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the workers under the 45 agreements analyzed. 
The maximum vacation pay varies from less"than 1 week to 2 weeks, 
depending on length of service. In addition, 1 of the agreements 
included in this analysis, which contains no vacation provision, is 
affected by a recent decision of the War Labor Board, granting paid 
vacations in 11 Southern companies. The directive order grants | 
week’s vacation with pay to employees with 1 year of service, unless 
a more liberal plan was contained in an expired agreement with the 
company involved. 

Twenty-five agreements, covering over 75 percent of the workers 
under agreements granting paid vacations, provide for a maximum o! 
1 week’s paid vacation.” Twenty-three of these have a service 
requirement of 1 year, and 2 require 3 months, for 1 week’s paid 
vacation. In addition, 3 of these 25 agreements have graduated 
vacation schedules, granting vacation pay after 3 months’ service. 





1%” Executive Order 9240 required the payment of time and a half.on New Year’s Day, Fourth of July, 
Labor Da Day, and Memorial Day or one other holiday of greater local import :n¢, 


and opey Re Red my he 
it In addition, 2 of the 25 agreements providing for a maximum of 1 week’s vacation are affected by 8 
recent decision of the New ea a War Labor Board, ew England cotton and rayon 
Seen ns CES Nee aes to employees with 5 or more years’ service. However, this direc 
tive order was to become effective until the question of price ceilings involved had been decided by tbe 
OPA and/or the Director of Economic Stabilization. 
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The remaining 8 agreements have a graduated vacation plan and 
grant & maximum of 2 weeks’ paid vacation after 5 years’ service, 
with 1 week’s vacation after 1 year. In addition, the New Bedford 
and Fall River agreement grants vacation pay after 3 months. 

Compensatory pay in lieu of vacations is provided for in 28 of the 
agreements, in 24 at the company’s option, in 3 at the employee’s 
option, and in the remaining 1 by mutual consent. 


Leave of Absence 


The majority of the agreements make provision for retention of 
seniority rights during sick leave, maternity leave, military leave, and 
leave for union business or other personal reasons. It is not clear 
whether seniority is cumulative or merely retained during leave of 
absence (except for military leave, when it is usually cumulative) in 
any of the agreements except 2, under which seniority is cumulative 
under specific conditions. The agreements generally state that leave 
will be granted under certain conditions “without loss of seniority.” 


Seniority 


All of the agreements contain seniority provisions granting prefer- 
ential treatment based on length of service, in some instances in con- 
junction with other factors. 

The unit to which seniority applies is defined in all but 2 of the 
agreements, covering 2,000 employees. Company-wide seniority 
(length of service with the company), applied by department, occu- 
pation, or occupation within the department, is specified in 19 agree- 
ments, covering 40 percent of the employees. Under this system 
employees transferring from one unit to another transfer all previously 
earned seniority rights. 

In the remaining 24 agreements, 8, covering 12 percent of the em- 
ployees under the agreements analyzed, provide for seniority by occu- 
pation; 13, covering 19 percent, specify seniority by department; 
and 3, covering 29 percent, stipulate seniority by occupation within 
the department. 

Approximately 80 percent of the workers under the agreements 
analyzed are required to serve a probationary period before acquiring 
seniority rights. 

According to agreements covering approximately 65 —— of the 
employees, top seniority, for purposes of lay-off and rehiring only, is 
granted to members of the shop committee, shop stewards, and in 
some instances union officials. 

Seniority in lay-off and rehiring—Two agreements specifically 
provide for sharing of work before lay-offs of permanent employees. 

In lay-off and rehiring, seniority is the determining factor in 32 
agreements, covering over two-thirds of the employees. A number of 
such agreements make an additional stipulation that seniority shall 
te in lay-off and rehiring only if the employee is qualified to do 

e job. 

Another method of determining workers to be selected for lay-off 
and Doan & is outlined in 6 agreements (including the Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills) covering almost two-thirds of the remaining 
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employees. Under these agreements, seniority is given consideratio, 
in determining the order of lay-off and rehiring only if other facto. 
such as ability and efficiency, are equal. According to the 7 remainjn, 
agreements, seniority is given due consideration along with experi. 
ence, competence, skill, and efficiency. 

Eighteen agreements, covering = a a third of the employers 
make specific provision for retention of seniority during lay-offs)‘ 

Seniority as a factor in promotions.—Seniority rules governing pro. 
motions are outlined in 34 agreements, covering 90 percent of tho 
employees. In 5 agreements, covering almost 35 percent of the ep. 
ployees, seniority is weighted with other qualifications, such as experi. 
ence, skill, and competence to do the job. In 17 agreements, covering 
over 35 percent of the employees in this group, promotions are based 
strictly on seniority. As in lay-off and rehiring, most agreements 
stipulate that ability to do the job is essential. In the 12 remaining 
agreements, covering another 30 percent of the employees in this 
group, seniority is the determining factor when other qualifications 
are substantially equal. 

Practically all the agreements provide that in making promotions to 
supervisory positions, including second hands, seniority shall not 
be considered. 

Loss of seniority rights—Agreements covering approximately 7() 
percent of the employees specify that seniority rights are forfeited in 
case of discharge or quits, or because of unjustified absence or failure 
to report at the expiration of leaves of absence. Under agreements 
covering about 60 percent of the employees, seniority rights are 
forfeited by employees who fail to return to work after lay-off within 
a specified time after recall, varying from 24 hours to 1-week. In 
some instances, seniority rights are forfeited also if an employee works 
elsewhere and this interferes with his job, and if employees violate 
the no-strike provision. 

Other provisions.—Agreements covering approximately 70 percent 
of the employees specifically require that seniority lists be posted by 
the company. dn most of these agreements, the employee is granted 
the right to appeal his seniority listing, generally within 30 days. 

Flexibility in the operation of the seniority provisions is provided in 
5 agreements, covering over 30 percent of the workers. These state 
that the employer and the union “by mutual agreement from time to 
time, may make variations in the application and departure from tli 
strict requirements thereof.” 


V eterans 


Thirty-five of the agreements analyzed, covering over 80 percent o! 
the employees, make specific provision for reemployment and seniority 
rights of employees who volunteer or are drafted for military service, 
and several include those drafted for labor service. As stated pre- 
viously, the majority of these agreements specify that seniority during 
such leave is cumulative and generally state that the employee will 
be returned to his former or an equivalent position, provided that 
working conditions permit, that he is still qualified to perform lis 
duties, and that he applies within 40 to 90 days—usually 60 days. 
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The New Bedford and Fall River agreement makes special provision 
for disabled employee-veterans; such employees are to be placed and 
retained on any jobs for which ar! are capable or may be trained, on 
the basis of plant-wide seniority. This agreement also grants seniority 
credit for military service for nonemployee veterans, under specified 


conditions. 
Safety and Health 


Several agreements contain clauses stating that the employer will 
make “reasonable provisions” for the safety and health of the em- 
ployees, 2 specifying that compliance with the State laws will satisfy 
this requirement. Another agreement merely states that the em- 
ployer will comply with all existing laws and regulations. 


Adjustment of Disputes 


All of the agreements establish formal grievance machinery for the 
adjustment of disputes, and all but 1 provide for arbitration of un- 
settled grievances. A few agreements specifically exclude from griev- 
ance procedure any dispute over a general increase or decrease in 
wages, or changes in the terms of the agreement. 

Under the terms of 22 agreements, covering over half of the em- 
ployees, the grievance-is presented to the overseer or foreman by the 
employee or employees involved and the shop steward or shop com- 
mittee. Under 12 the steward or committee alone presents the 
grievance; under 8 the employee alone takes up the grievance; under 
2 the ieved employee is granted the option of presenting the 
matter alone or being accompanied by his steward or union committee; 
under another—the Riverside & Dan River agreement—the employee 
alone, or with the steward, or the steward alone may present the 
grievance. 

Grievances not satisfactorily adjusted with the overseer or foreman 
are taken up with higher company officials, usually by the department 
committee and then the general mill committee; in some instances 
local union representatives are called in. If still unadjusted, near! 
all the agreements provide for a final attempt at agreement, Aeron 4 
discussions between national union representatives and top company 
officials, before arbitration is resorted to. Several agreements fur- 
ther provide that a textile technician, appointed by the U.S. Concilia- 
tion Service, may be called in either by mutual consent or by either 
party, to assist in settlement before arbitration. 

In order to expedite the disposition of grievances and forestall pro- 
longed delay at any one step, 34 agreements, covering approximately 
90 percent of the employees, impose time limits on some or all stages 
in the grievance procedure. 

Payment for time spent during specific steps (usually the first two) 
and in a few instances during all stages of the grievance procedure is 
granted to shop stewards, to union committees, and sometimes to 
the employee involved. 

ARBITRATION 
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machinery. Arbitration is invoked at the request of either party 
except in one instance, in which it is invoked only at the request 
the union. 

Of the 44 agreements which provide for arbitration of unsettled dis. 

utes, 37, covering approximately 60 percent of the employees, stipy. 
ate that the arbitrator or arbitration board is to be selected at th 
time of the dispute. 

Three agreements, including the New Bedford and Fall Rive; 
agreement, designate an outside individual to act as permanen; 
impartial arbitrator for the duration of the agreement and 3 designst, 
the State Boards of Arbitration. The remaining agreement names th, 
National War Labor Board for final arbitration. 

Most frequently, unsettled disputes are referred to a single arbi. 
trator, although a number of agreements refer such disputes to 
ae why board composed of one member chosen by each party and 
a third jointly selected. Usually, an outside agency is named to select 
the ienvantiel arbitrator in the event the two parties are unable to 
agree on a@ selection within a specified time. When disputes involve 
technical questions, a number of agreements specify either that the 
arbitrator be a textile technician appointed by the U. S. Conciliation 
Service or that he avail himself of the services of a technician from 
the Conciliation Service’s staff. 


DISCHARGE 


A large majority of the agreements, covering approximately 75 
percent of the employees, specify that workers may be discharged 
only for “‘just”’ or “reasonable” cause: A number of these, in addi- 
tion, include a list of specific causes for justifiable discharge. Only 
2 agreements, the New Bedford and Fall River and that for the 
Nashua and Jackson mills of the Nashua Mfg. Co., specifically 
provide for notice prior to discharge. 

The right to appeal discharge cases, through grievance and arbitra- 
tion procedure, is specifically granted to the union in agreements cover- 
ing over three-fourths of the employees in this ee 

Agreements covering over two-thirds of the employees in this 
group specify that employees found to be unjustly discharged must be 
reinstated with back pay either for all time lost or “for time lost as 
may be determined” by the arbitrator. 


Strikes and Lock-outs 


All the agreements analyzed restrict stoppages of work to some ex- 
tent. In fact, 42 of the 45 analyzed prohibit stoppages for the dura- 
tion of the agreement except in several instances under specific condi- 
tions. 

The remaining 3 agreements (including the one which has no arbi- 
tration provision) prohibit stoppages of work until exhaustion of the 
grievance machinery. One of these further prohibits stoppages until 
the U. S. Conciliation Service has attempted to settle the dispute and 
the strike has been authorized by the international union. 
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In the event of unauthorized strikes, 24 agreements, covering 
approximately 65 percent of the employees, provide for some action 
by either the union or the company. 


OOOO 


New York State School of Industrial and Labor 


Relations ’ 


THE New York School of Industrial and Labor Relations, was for- 
mally opened at Cornell University on November 12, 1945. Of the 
more than 100 students admitted, at least half are veterans who have 
been in foreign service. The great majority of the registered men and 
women have had considerable experience in labor organizations and 
in management and have come from a wide variety of social and 
economic backgrounds. 

The legislative committee which recommended the establishment 
of this institution stated the purpose of this State-supported school as 


follows: 


One of the most important ways of improving industrial and labor relations is 
to bring together, in a common training program, representatives of both labor and 
industry. What is important here is not merely attendance at the same institu- 
tion or in the same school, but rather mutual and cooperative analysis of the 

roblems common to both groups. These representatives of industry and labor 
will later meet around the council table as negotiators for their tive interests, 
often as spokesmen for alternative points of view or policies. If they have become 
acquainted with one another through a common training program, that—in 
itselfi—would be a valuable step toward mutual understanding and appreciation 


of differing attitudes. 


The 4-year program includes the following courses. Freshman 
year: English, American history, social institutions, social psychology, 
introduction to industrial and labor relations, shop practice, and 
electives. Sophomore year: Public speaking, American Government, 
modern economic society, accounting, elements of law, labor econom- 
ies, and electives. Junior year: Business organization and manage-. 
ment, legal and constitutional aspects of labor problems and social in- 
surance, corporation finance, statistics, labor union organization and 
operation, social security, industrial psychology, and_ electives. 
Senior year: Collective bargaining, ‘entation and arbitration, per- 
sonnel management, public administration, ethics, public policy and 
industrial and labor relations, public relations, foundations of in- 
dustrial peace, and electives. 

The new school expects to prepare students for many types of 
careers, including the following: Government service: Administra- 
tive operations; counseling; field-office management; research and 
statistical work. Industry: Personnel-office operations; research 
and statistical work; job analysis and wage and salary standardiza- 
tion; collective bargaining and contract negotiations; time and motion 
studies; Government relations of industry. Labor: Union organiza- 
tion and office management; counseling services; research and statis- 
tical work; collective bargaining and contract negotiation; time and 
motion studies; job evaluation and wage and salary standardization; 
Government relations of labor organizations. 





' Data arefrom Industrial Bulletin (New York State Department of Labor), November 1945. 
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Union Status in Collective Agreements in the Iron and 
Steel Industry, Canada, 1945' 


IN 1943 there were 2,044 Canadian establishments with 435 744 
workers employed in the manufacture of iron and steel products 
Collective agreements on file in the Dominion Department of Labo; 
covered 336 establishments and 239,249 workers in this industry 4, 
the end of August 1945. Ninety-two percent of the workers under 
agreements were represented by unions affiliated with national o; 
international labor organizations. The table below shows the statys 
as to collective agreements and unionization for the various iron and 
steel industries.’ 


Iron and Steel Workers Under Collective Agreements in Canada, by Union Status, August 

















1945 
No re- 
Under ces Main -~" Union? | Cl slo 
ments as | nance 0 nion osed heck- 
Branch of industry be to union | member-| shop shop off ¢ 
member-| ship! 
ship 

ER EEE «oP 239,249 | 203, 386 11, 132 5, 204 19, 527 45, 026 
ae lr lila ot sitesi. 100.0 85.0 4.7 2.2 8.1 18.8 
i —s— — =a — 
Aircraft and aircraft parts................- 70, 759 67, 592 2, 161 1,006 j....-- 26, 976 
Automobiles and automobile parts_._..__- 17, 672 17, 378 75 a lll 
Boilers, engines, and machinery - ._. .____- 15, 141 13, 361 1, 101 504 175 3, 295 
Farm equipment. .-_-........-..-.-_.._--.- 10, 750 RR PRESS SRE. | Se RES ee 
Foundry products. -...................... 12, 049 9, 957 1, 095 957 40 2, 572 
Hardware and tools......................- 2, 160 1,912 124 91 33 403 
Primary-iron products__...........-.____- 15, 642 taeda onli Rate cacitieneiaienoceed 5, 234 
Sheet-metal products -_-................-.- 5, 408 3, 026 2, 304 ff PRE er 3, 073 
TR A LRT 57, 461 32, 619 3, 399 2, 191 19, 252 3, 136 

Wire and wire products__._............... 3, 694 tM ee 2 Oo 
Miscellaneous iron and stee] products.___- 28, 513 27, 575 873 38 27 226 























1 Without any obligation on employees to join union, 
2 All present and new employees must become union members. 
3 All present employees must be union members and new employees must be union members before they 
are hired. 
Includes voluntary and automatic systems, 


‘ 





! Data are from Labor Gazette (Canada, Department of Labor, Ottawa), October and November 15. 
ee report of the same type on the pulp and paper industry was published in the Labor Gazette of 

pr t 

? Similar data for the United States in 1944 may be found in the Monthly Labor Review, April 1945 (p. 
816); U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 829 gives data by industry. 
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Labor-Management Disputes 





Work Stoppages in January 1946 


MEASURED in terms of workers involved and resulting idleness, 
work stoppages in January 1946 exceeded any previous month in the 
Nation’s history. Although accurate data on a month-by-month 
basis are not available for the period immediately following World 
War I, the files of the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate that not 
since the autumn of 1919 when, at varying periods, large numbers of 
workers in steel, coal, shipping, and other industries were involved in 
strikes over union recognition or wage increases to offset higher living 
costs, had the number of workers or resultant idleness approached the 
totals shown in January. 

Overshadowing all other work stoppages in progress at some time 
during the month—some 500 in number—was the industry-wide steel 
strike which began on January 21. This stoppage, together with the 
General Motors Corporation—United Automobile Workers dispute 
which commenced November 21 and the strikes involving the elec- 
trical-manufacturing and meat-packing industries, accounted for about 
three-fourths of the total workers and the total idleness involved. 
Wages, and their relationship to prices and profits, were the most 
important issues in these as well as in many other labor-management 
controversies in progress during January. 

Altogether, preliminary estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
show about 1,750,000 workers involved in work stoppages during the 
month. Idleness of these workers during January aggregated about 
19,200,000 man-days or 3.13 percent of the available working time. 
Of the 500 work stoppages in progress during the month, 325 were new 
and about 175 were strikes and lock-outs which had continued into 


January from preceding months. 


Work Stoppages in 1945, with Comparable Data for Preceding Periods 


























Strikes and lock-outs | Man-days idle durin 
beginning in period period (all eeaend 
“nap Work poreiinbie 
orkers a 
Number involved Number working 
time 
EE ae Te eae ewer eee 325 1, 400, 000 | 19, 200,000 3.13 
I es 235 46, 000 184, 000 .02 
i “LR ee ae ees 330 113, 500 710, 000 .09 
a 170 62,000 | 1,013,000 |............ 
! Preliminary estimates. 
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Industry-wide steel strike——In the largest strike on record, th. 
Nation’s steel industry was brought virtually to a standstill whe, 
750,000 workers, members of the United Steelworkers of Americg 
(CIO), stopped work on January 21, 1946, to enforce their demand fo, 
@ wage increase of $2 perday. In addition to the basic steel industry 
numerous iron foundries and fabricating plants, as well as sever} 
aluminum plants under contract with the CIO steel union, were 
directly affected by the stoppage—over 1,200 plants in all, according 
to preliminary reports. As available supplies of steel were exhauste( 
many plants in related industries were forced to curtail production 
making additional thousands of workers idle. 

The January stoppage followed more than 3 months of intermitten; 
negotiations and a strike ballot conducted November 28, 1945, under 
the War Labor Disputes Act, in which about 500,000 workers voted 
by a ratio of 5 to 1 to enforce their demands by stopping work if such 
action was deemed necessary. ‘The initial demand of the steel work- 
ers’ union, for an industry-wide increase of $2 per day, was announced 
on September 11, 1945. After brief negotiations in the following 
month, this request was rejected by the major steel producers led by 
the United States Steel Corp., on the ground that existing OPA 
ceiling prices for steel did not permit the companies to grant any wage 
increase. Subsequent offers of conciliation addre to the union 
and the United States Steel Corp. by the Secretary of Labor early in 
November were rejected by company representatives who insisted 
that further collective bargaining could accomplish nothing until the 
OPA authorized an increase in steel prices. On December 11, the 
National Policy Committee of the steelworkers’ union announced 
that an industry-wide strike would begin on Janiiary 14, 1946. 
President Truman, on December 31, appointed a three-member fact- 
finding board to investigate the ken dispute and to determine 
whether an increase in steel prices would be justified. The members 
of this board were Nathan P. Feinsinger, formerly of the National 
War Labor Board, James M. Douglas, justice, Supreme Court of 
Missouri, and Roger C. McDonough, justice, Supreme Court of Utah. 

Negotiations were resumed between the union and the company 
on January 10, following conferences between representatives of the 
steel industry and Government officials over revision in steel-price 
ceilings. The union scaled down its demand to one for an increase of 
19% cents per hour—the amount recommended by the fact-finding 
board in the General Motors case—and officials of the corporation 
offered an increase of 15 cents per hour. The difference, however, 
could not be bridged, and, in an effort to avert the stoppage, President 
Truman invited the negotiators to the White House, meanwhile ob- 
taining the union’s consent to a 1-week postponement of the strike. 
On January 17, the President proposed a wage increase of 18% cents 
per hour, as the basis of settlement. This proposal was accepted by 
the union but rejected by 5 i memes for the steel industry. ‘The 
strike began at 12:01 a. m., January 21, 1946. 

One immediate effect of the stoppage was to reduce to insignificant 
proportions the production of raw steel; output fell from 80 to 85 percent 
of rated capacity in the weeks preceding the strike to about 6 percent. 

Efforts to effect a settlement of the strike followed two courses. 
The Government’s wage-price policy was reexamined with a view to 
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determining what we increases might be granted to the basic steel 
industry as @ basis for settlement of the wage dispute. Concurrently, 
the Secretary of Labor and other officials met directly with the union 
and company representatives in an effort to mediate the dispute. 
On February 15, the union and the United States Steel Corp. an- 
nounced an agreement, providing for a wage increase of 18% cents per 
hour. The settlement was based on an average price increase of $5 
per ton which was announced simultaneously with a revised national 
wage-price policy. The initial agreement affected directly about 
125,000 workers employed by the steel-producing subsidiaries of the 
United States Steel Corp. Within a few days similar agreements 
were reached with some of the other major basic-steel producing 
companies. By February 19, settlements covering almost 450,000 
workers in steel and aluminum plants had been reported but about 
300,000 workers, Spare a in steel fabricating plants, were still idle 
pending further clarification of the Government's price policy. 

Electrical workers’ strike.—Approximately 200,000 electrical workers, 
members of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America (CIO), rs ie work on January 15 at about 75 plants of the 
General Electric Co., Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
and the electrical division of the General Motors Corp., in order to 
enforce their demand for in increase of $2 per day. On December 13, 
1945, in a ballot conducted under the War Labor Disputes Act, the 
workers had voted in favor of a strike by aratioof5to1. The ensuing 
stoppage affected directly the manufacture of about 80 percent of the 
Nation’s electrical machinery for industrial use, as well as production 
of numerous household electrical appliances, including radios, re- 
frigerators, washing machines, and vacuum cleaners. 

n the course of negotiations preceding the strike, counterproposals 
were presented by two of the three companies involved. The General 
Electric Co., offered a 10-cent hourly increase to employees earning less 
than $1 per hour and a 10-percent increase in wages above the $1 
hourly rate. The General Motors Corp., offered a wage increase of 
13% cents per hour. Prior to the stoppage the union had indicated 
its willingness to defer strike action if the three companies would agree 
to an initial wage increase of 15 cents per hour, with further negotiation 
on the remainder of the union’s demand for $2 per day, but this offer 
was rejected. 

On February 9, an agreement providing for a wage increase of 
18% cents per hour was reached with the General Motors Corp., 
covering about 25,000 electrical workers in five plants. At the end of 
Feb about 175,000 employees of the remaining two companies 
were still idle, despite conciliation efforts by the Department of r, 
beaded by two special mediators—William H. Davis, former chairman 
of the National War Labor Board, and Arthur S. Meyer, chairman of 
the New York State Board of Mediation. ; 

Auto workers and Generai Motors Corp.—The stoppage involving 
about 200,000 workers in automotive plants of the General Motors 
Corp., which began on November 21, 1945, was still in effect at the 
end of February 1946. On Janu 10, the presidential fact-finding 
board issued its report, recommending a wage increase of 19% cents 
an hour, or about 17% percent, as contrasted with the demand of the 
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United Automobile Workers (CIO) for a 30-percent increase, and th, 
highest company counterproposal, an increase of 10 percent. Th, 
board’s recommendation was accepted by the union but rejected by 
the corporation. On January 28, the Secretary of Labor designated , 
special mediator, James F. Dewey, to confer with union and company 
officials in a further effort to settle the dispute. Negotiations wer, 
resumed and on February 11 the corporation offered an increase of 
18% cents per hour, which was rejected by the union representatives 
who insisted on the 19%-cent increase recommended by the board. 
Meetings between the two parties were resumed later in the month, 
but at the end of February no settlement had been reached. 

Meat packers’ strike -—About 125,000 workers, members of the 
United Feckinabadie Workers (CIO) and the Amalgamated Mea: 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America (AFL) stopped work 
on January 16, 1946, in meat-packing establishments throughout the 
country, to enforce demands for a wage increase. The strike was 
directed against the five largest meat-packing firms—Armour «& (0. 
Cudahy Packing Co., John H. Morrell & Co., Swift & Co., and Wilson 
& Co.—as well as a number of smaller companies. An estimated 
three-fourths of the Nation’s meat-processing industry was directly 
affected by the stoppage. | , 

The strike followed several months of negotiations, at the end of 
which a substantial difference still remained between the unions’ 
wage-increase demands, and the meat packers’ counterproposals. 
The CIO union had originally demanded a wage increase of 25 cents 
per hour, but later reduced its demand to an immediate increase of 
17% cents per hour, with the remainder to be negotiated later. The 
AFL union asked for a minimum wage rate of $36 per week, with 

roportionate increases in rates above the-minimum, but subsequently 
indicated its willingness to accept a straight increase of 15 cents per 
hour. The highest increase offered by any of the companies was 1( 
cents per hour. Efforts by Federal conciliators to reconcile these 
differences, prior to the stoppage, proved unsuccessful. 

On January 17, the Secretary of Labor appointed a fact-finding 
board to investigate the dispute, consisting, of Edwin E. Witte, 
former public member of the National War Labor Board, Clark Kerr, 
former Chairman of the Meat-Packing Commission of the War Labor 
Board, and Raymond W. Starr, Chief Justice of the Michigan Supreme 
Court. On January 24, President Truman ordered the seizure of the 
strike-bound meat-packing plants by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The order provided for governmental operation of the plants under 
the wages in effect at the time of the seizure, until duly authorized 
F oderal agencies, with the approval of the President, should direct 
otherwise. Within 2 days after issuance of the seizure order, both the 
AFL and the CIO unions ordered their members back to work—but 
the latter only after receiving assurance from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that he would seek immediate approval of any wage increase 
recommended by the fact-finding board. On February 7, the board 
issued its report, recommending a wage increase of 16 cents per hour. 
The increase was approved by the National Wage Stabilization Board 
on February 26, concurrent with authorization by the Director of 
Economic Stabilization of an increase in meat prices. The wage 
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se, and the I increase was put into effect immediately by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ent. Th I ture, and was made retroactive to the date of seizure of the plants. 

ejected by Oil-industry settlements.—On October 4, President Truman ordered 
Signated , [ME seizure by the Navy Department of 36 major oil refineries and related 
company Mm operations, to terminate a strike begun on September 17, which had 
HONS Wer, involved about 35,000 workers and affected about a third of the 
ncrease of [MF Nation’s gasoline supply.’ The major issue in dispute—the demand 
sentatives by the Oi Workers International (CIO) for a wage increase of about 
he board. 3) percent—was referred to a fact-finding panel 6 4 geen on Nvovem- 
16 Month, ber 27, 1945. During a temporary recess of panel hearings in Decem- 


ber, settlements were negotiated by three of the companies involved, 


rs of the providing for a wage increase of 18 percent; these companies were 
ted Meat returned to private ownership. On January 12, the fact-finding panel 
ped work issued its report, recommending an 18-percent wage increase as the 
zhout the basis for settling the remaining disputes. By the end of February, 
trike was eements ek for wage increases of 18 percent or more had 
ur & Co, been negotiated for all but 8 of the seized refineries and only the latter 


id Wilson were still under Government operation. 
‘stimated ‘eg ISSR. t 
| directly Activities of U. S. Conciliation Service 


There were 1,155 assi ents made to labor disputes, includin 


“f me arbitrations and technical services, during January 1946 as compare 
eaal with 1,133 assignments in December and 2,068 in January 1945. This 
25 cents represented an increase of 1.9 percent in case assignments over Decem- 
ees of ber and a decrease of 44.1 percent from January 1945. ‘ 
i Ph During the month of January 1946, the U. S. Conciliation Service 


disposed of 1,192 situations as compared with 1,395 situations in 
December, and 1,957 situations in the first month of 1945. Of the 
1,192 situations disposed of, 14.6 percent were strikes and lock-outs; 
30.0 percent were threatened strikes; 46.5 percent were controversies ; 
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- —_ 4.1 percent were arbitrations; and 4.3 percent were investigations, 
elections, and special services. 

-finding According to January records, 174 strikes and lock-outs were settled 

Witte by conciliation; 6 of these cases were lock-outs. The records show 
Dior that 358 situations were threatened strikes and 553 were contro- 
© Labor versies in which the employer, employees, and other interested parties 
upreme asked for the assignment of a Commissioner of Conciliation to assist in 
BS of the the adjustment of disputes. The remaining 107 situations included 
altar 50 arbitrations, 5 technical services, 15 investigations, and 37 requests 
rn for information, consultations, and special services. 
horized Cases Closed by U. S. Conciliation Service in January 1946, by Type of Situation and 
| direct Method of Handling 
oth the me lea 

— es ™ 
feed Method of banding tout Jandipet-| vena | Come” | ot 
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1See Monthly Labor Review, November 1945 (p. 976). 
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Recent Industrial Disputes and Methods of Settlement 
in the United Kingdom’ 


A SINGLE industrial dispute, affecting 50,000 workers in the dock 
industry and involving more than a million man-days of idleness, over. 
shadowed the other work stoppages in the United Kingdom after th, 
close of hostilities in 1945. age questions were responsible for this 
dispute and were the dominating cause of other disputes occurring 
during the months of transition from war to peace. Many of the 
stoppages were unauthorized by the national unions, making ; 
necessary for the workers to return to their jobs before the negotiation 
of differences was permissible under existing agreements and regula. 
tions. This occurred in the dock dispute, which lasted from late 
September to early November. When the dockers returned to their 
‘obs, the Government did not take recourse to compulsory arbitration, 

ut found it possible to institute proceedings on a voluntary basis, 
Joint negotiations by employers and workers failed to bring about a 
settlement, and then the dispute was investigated by a committee 
established under the terms of the Conciliation Act of 1896. The 
committee’s findings were accepted by the unions and the management. 


Industrial Disputes Statistics 


Following VE-day, both the number of workers involved in work 
toppeses and the resulting man-days of idleness rose. The monthly 
totals from May through August 1945 were large in comparison with 
such totals for the same period of 1944. In contrast, an improvement 
in conditions coincided with VJ-day, and in September 1945 the man- 
days of idleness caused by industrial disputes formed only 60 percent 
of the number in the same month of 1944. However, the situation 
deteriorated in October, when the man-days of idleness caused by 
industrial disputes totaled 1,114,000, largely as a result of the work 
stoppage at the docks. In that one month, idleness owing to disputes 
exceeded the years’ totals of 940,000 days during 1940 and 1,080,000 
days in 1941—years in which such idleness was at an all-time low. 
The October 1945 record equaled 30 percent of the 1944 year’s total 
of 3,710,000 man-days, which was the highest recorded for any year 
during World War iL. Nevertheless, days of idleness in the first 1! 
months of 1945 were only three-fourths of the 1944 te, because 
the time loss was relatively small in the earlier months of the year. 

The accompanying table shows the trend of stoppages in selected 
months of 1944 and 1945. 


' Information is from the fi : Great Bri Parliament, House of Commons, Debates, October 
aa Ministry of Labor Gazette , issues of A 1940 and from April to December 
1945; Ind Relations Handbook (Londcn, 1944); Reapers o's ttee of In on a Differ. 
ence between Employers and Work Regarding the National Minimum Wage and the Piece-W orkers’ 
Minimum Guarantee in the Port Industry (London, 1945); Labor and Industry in Britain 
(British Information Services), January 1946; Transport and General Workers Record (London), iss: ~ 
November and December 1945; reports from Angela Pow, United States Embassy at London, Octo!" |: 
and November 14, 1945 (Nos. 527 and 620); and daily press. 
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Statistics of Industrial Disputes in the United Kingdom, in Selected Periods, 1944 and 1945 
































Stop- s 
Pages! workers | Man- stp Workers | Man- 
Month in days of Month in days of 
prog-| Mvolved | idieness prog-| volved | idieness 
ress ress 
1944 1946 

May.------------------ 162} 28,700 46,000 |} May-..........---.---- 196 | 50,900] 129,000 

June... ..-.--2-+----<=- 127 | 24,600 42,000 jj June...._............-- 220 | 57,600] 202,000 

July..----------------- 20, 900 66,608. Jaly.........-..-...---.- 192 | 47,000] 169,000 

August. .....---.----.- 186 34, 400 124,000 |} August_.............-- 200 43, 300 110, 000 

September... ---------- 208} 50,800] 188,000 || September_........._-. 218 | 40,200] 114,000 

October...------------- 237 | 61,300 | 232,000 || October__.._..........- 262 | 90,800 |'1, 114, 000 

November....--------- 216 | 45, 100 128.008 } November-__.___--.--- 234 | 87,700} | 233, 000 








| Approximately 960,000 man-days of idleness resulted from the stoppage of dock workers, 


Measured = the number of workers involved, official statistic= 
indicate that the chief causes of work stoppages in the reconversion 
period were “advances in wages” or ‘‘other wage questions.’”” Some 
but by no means all, of the stoppages relating to wage issues resulted 
from dissatisfaction with postwar adjustments in rates of pay. Next 
in importance in bringing about stoppages of work were questions of 
working arrangements other than wages and hours. pe hoe of the 
latter type reached a peak in June 1945, when 22,100 employees were 
away from work for such reasons. 

Many of these stoppages were ended when the strikers resumed 
work to permit negotiations, as the stoppages had been unauthorized 
by the unions and no action was permissible until the men were back 


at work, 
Dock Stoppage 


The serious dock stoppage involved the major ports, and lasted 
from September 24 through November 3, 1945. On September 24, 
about 60 men ceased work at Birkenhead in support of a claim for 
increased wage rates for workers who were handling Yai props. Over 
2,000 workers in that port were affected on the followmg day, and 
stoppages spread in October to Liverpool, Hull, Manchester, London, 
and various other ports. It was estimated that, in all, about 50,000 
workers were finally involved in an effort to obtain increased wages, 
reduced hours of work, and other changes in working conditions. 


BACKGROUND OF DISPUTE 


The general work stoppage that began in September was the cul- 
mination of a series of disputes of varying coverage at the docks 
during 1945. Dockers in London had gone on strike in March 1945 
in protest against the wartime systems of labor control. Early in 
July, it was disclosed by the press that about 8,000 dockers in the 
Port of London, working on day rates, had for 6 weeks pursued a 
Facer policy in protest against the withdrawal (after VE-day) 
of the “Western Front” agreement authorizing higher piece rates in 
exchange for the relaxation of working rules pee | the western 
offensive. The men pursued this R coon! in spite of the recommen- 
dation of the Transport and General Workers Union and the National 


684325466 
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Amalgamation of Stevedores and Dockers that they try out for 3 
months a proposed schedule of substitute piece rates. At the samp 
time, a claim was formulated for a revision of piece rates and an in. 
crease in the day rates from 17s. 6d. to 25s. 

Both the Ministry of Labor and the port authorities ignored the 
‘‘go-slow”’ policy in the hope that it would be abandoned but, by 
July, an appeal was made to the workers by the leaders of the two 
unions to cease following irresponsible elements. This was ignored. 
and as a result of a meeting on July 12, with all parties represented. 
the Ministry of Labor issued a warning that unless the men ceased 
their practice of working at a reduced pace they would be sent of 
the ships and returned to the dock labor pool, with a resultant re- 
duction in their income.? Under the rules, they would also be re- 
ported by the employers to the National Dock Labor Corporation, 
which would have the alternative of dismissing them or of taking the 
prescribed disciplinary action by suspending them without pay for a 
specified number of weeks. 

By the beginning of August, the majority of the London dockers 
who participated in the ‘‘go-slow” movement were working normally. 
The National Dock Labor Corporation imposed some penalties, when 
amicable settlement appeared unlikely. Troops were used to unload 
ships in certain areas. Meanwhile, the union leaders continued to 
condemn the ‘‘go-slow”’ policy, and at a meetingon August 13 the men 
agreed to return to work. 

During August, the representatives of organized dock labor worked 
out and approved a program for submission to the employers, which 
provided for the substitution of a basic wage rate of 25s. a day for 
the 16s. in effect, and for other improvements. ‘The employers were 
given until October 18 to prepare their reply. 


NEGOTIATION OF STRIKE SETTLEMENT 


Regardless of the merits of their claims, when the dockers quit work 
in September, they forfeited the right to negotiation of their differences 
with employers, as a clause in the national agreement for the dock 
industry provided that no strike or lock-out should take place, pend- 
ing negotiation. -Employers would not continue negotiations when 
large numbers of men were on strike in breach of the national agree- 
ment. Union leaders placed their full force behind the effort to per- 
suade the men to return to work so that their dispute with employers 
might be settled. The sincerity of the men’s complaint was recog- 
nized; they were asked to resume work at once; and it was promised 
that everything possible would be done to avoid reprisals. Although 
the offer made by employers was considered unsatisfactory, a resolu- 
tion was approved authorizing the continuance of discussions with a 
view to finding a satisfactory basis for settlement. If negotiations 
failed, the union leaders pledged that they would request the Ministry 
of Labor to initiate proceedings immediately to bring about a lasting 
solution. 

According to a statement by the Minister of Labor and National 
Service in the House ‘of Commons on October 19, it was inevitable 





2 Men in the pool were guaranteed 66s. a week. 
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that nepetatene could not proceed in the existing circumstances, as 
a large body of men whose wages and conditions of employment were 
covered by agreements that had been negotiated in their behalf had 
stopped work in breach of those ements and against the advice of 
their trade-unions. Neither the employers nor the trade-unions 
could have confidence in negotiating a new ——— while the 
existing obligations were being repudiated. The Minister gave 
assurance that when constitutional procedure was reestablished and 
negotiations were resumed, the Government would watch to see that 
no undue delay occurred in reaching a settlement. 

In this dispute, it was unnecessary initially to take recourse to 
settlement under the Conditions of Employment and National 
Arbitration Order (effective on July 25, 1940) which (1) provides for 
conciliation and arbitration of disputes and (2) prohibits strikes and 
lock-outs unless the controversy has been reported to the Ministry of 
Labor and National Service and has not been referred by him for 
settlement within 3 weeks from the date on which reported to him.* 
When that order was framed, the joint recommendation of employer 
and worker bodies was that disputes should be handled by the joint 
machinery of these respective organizations, and as such machinery 
existed in the dock industry it was employed as long as possible.‘ 

The return of the dockers to work was followed by a continuous 
session of the National Joint Council for the Port Transport Industry. 
Negotiations were conducted under the auspices of the Chief Con- 
ciliation Officer of the Ministry of Labor. The employers, on Novem- 
ber 27, offered a pay increase of 2s. a day which was not acceptable 
to the workers. 

It was desired to avoid compulsory settlement under the wartime 
arbitration order. This left three possibilities for the settlement of 
the dispute under the peacetime machinery: In both the Conciliation 
Act of 1896 and the Industrial Courts Act of 1919 provision is made 
for arbitration. ‘To arbitrate cases, the consent of both parties is 
required and the awards are not legally binding but are almost 
invariably accepted. Another alternative was for the Minister of 
Labor to establish a court of inquiry under part II of the Industrial 
Courts Act of 1919. The Minister may appoint such a court to 
inquire into any dispute whether reported to him or not. The report 
made must then be laid before both Houses of Parliament. Such a 
court has no power to enforce a settlement but may make recommenda- 
tions upon which a reasonable settlement can be based. The power 
to form a court of inquiry is used sparingly. In the dockers’ case 
the Minister decided upon a third method and, on November 29, 
appointed a committee of investigation, under the powers vested in 
him by the Conciliation Act of 1896. A committee of investigation 
has not the same powers as a court of inquiry to call for information; 
it is of a less formal nature and may use a more flexible procedure in 
making proposals which form the basis for an agreed settlement; the 
committee is not obliged to lay the report before Parliament. 

3 The only other anti-strike legislation is the Trade Disputes and Trade-Unions Act of 1927. This law 
forbids strikes. A bill revoking the law passed its second reading recently. 

‘ Regarding the decisions of the National Arbitration Tribunal established under the 1940 order, the 
British Information Services stated (in Labor and Industry in Britain, January 1946 (p. 13)) that the deci- 


sions are binding on the parties, becoming part of their existing contract. It is added that the Minister 
prefer to refer the dispute to existing arbitration machinery in the industry, in which case the decisicn 


ven is also binding. 
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TERMS OF SETTLEMENT 


On the basis of the investigation, the committee recommended tha; 
the payment of “‘attendance’’ money should be continued as under 
the wartime system whereby a docker who presented himself {o, 
work for any “turn” (half day) must receive a fixed sum of money 
even if there was no work available. If and when attendance mono 
ceases to be payable, the time or basic rates must be reconsidered 
Meanwhile, the committee recommended— 

That the national minimum wage be increased from 16s. per day to 19s. per 
day, operated on a half-daily basis as heretofore. 

That the piece-workers’ minimum guaranty be increased from 16s. per day to 
19s. per day, operated on a half-daily basis as heretofore. 


That the said increases be treated as having come into operation on the first 
full pay day after the 28th November, 1945. 


These terms were accepted in principle by union officials in Londoy 
and later were endorsed and put into effect in the different ports. 
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Recent Decisions of Interest to Labor’ 


National Labor Relations Act ? 


LIMITS imposed for campaigning against union under closed shop.— 
The National Labor Relations Board in a recent case clarified the rules 
on the discharge of employees for dual unionism.’ In a prior case, 
Rutland Court, 44 NLRB 1040, the Board held that employees who, 
when a contract was about to expire, authorized a rival union to 
represent them would be protected from discharge for dual unionism. 
In the present case the contract with one union had 8 months to run 
and an employee attempted to have other employees join him in 
authorizing a rival union to represent them. Nothing was said about 
having the rival union represent them in the future when the existing 
contract was terminated. 

The Board, under these circumstances, said the employer was 
justified in granting the union’s request that the employee be dis- 
charged after expulsion from the union. Such activities on the part 
of an employee were directed toward undermining the status of the 
contracting union “‘in the middle of the contract term.’”’ The object 
of union representatives is to improve labor-management relations, 
and such actions tend only to disrupt them. This places an emphasis 
on the time element and, according to the court, dual unionism is 
justified only if the existing contract is nearing termination. 

Pay for picketing, etc., not deductible under back-pay award.—The 
New York Labor Relations Board, declaring that earnings denote 
“an economic good to which a person becomes entitled for rendering 
economic service,” held that discharged employees do not picket their 
employers “for the of earning money from their union.” 4 
Such action is for the urtherance of their common ends, and the 
money received is in the nature of strike benefits paid by the union. 
In the case under consideration, some of the discharged employees 
received or were eligible for unemployment-compensation benefits. 
The board held that neither the amounts paid the pickets by the 
union nor the unemployment-compensation benefits were money 
“actually earned in other employment within the meaning of the 
board’s order.”’ 

Union may picket plants which are bargaining with another union. — 
The Supreme Court of Washington held that a union’s solicitation of 
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aid from another union, by picketing plants in which the second unioy 
is the bargaining agent, is a lawful exercise of free speech.5 

The court set aside an injunction of the lower court restraining gy 
AFL union from picketing a group of lumber plants whose employees 
were represented by a ClO union. The AFL union was attempting 
to persuade the CIO union to cease negotiations for a wage increase 
at the plants involved and to join it in seeking, instead, an industry. 
wide wage increase. The injunction had been sought by the (Io 
union on the ground that it should be free to bargain without outside 
pressure and that the purpose of the picketing was, in effect, to cause 
a breach of the collective agreement between the CIO organization 
and the employers. The AFL union contended it was exercising jts 
constitutional right of free speech. The supreme court, upholding 
the AFL contention, ordered the injunction vacated. Ne 

Confidential employees protected from discriminatory discharge.—T he 
circuit court, modifying a former order, held that an employer’s fear 
that employees with access to production costs records might give 
such information to their union was not a sufficient reason for refusing 
to reinstate such employees in their original or equivalent jobs follow- 
ing a reinstatement order issued by the National Labor Relations 
Board. However, the employer may require, as a condition of re- 
instatement and continued employment, that employees having access 
to such information shall not disclose it to third parties. 


Fair Labor Standards Act 


Original construction of channel and drydock not covered by act.—The 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the First Circuit held 7 that men engaged 
in dredging for a new graving dock and entrance channel for it are 
not engaged in commerce, notwithstanding the fact that, upon com- 
pletion, the channel would be used for interstate commerce. The 
court, affirming the district ruling, said that dredging of swampland 
which had hitherto been unnavigable was not repair or maintenance 
of an unused water passage, nor was any construction done affecting 
the flow of the current of an interstate highway. The court relied on 
the case of Raymond v. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R. Co., 
243 U.S. 43, for its decision. In view of its position, the court refused 
to rule on the contention of the employer that even if employees were 
in commerce, they were seamen within the meaning of section 13 (a) (3). 

Employees supplying sand for steel industry are covered by act.—The 
circuit court of appeals, reversing a district court,’ held that the 
Fair Labor Standards Act applies to employees of a sand and gravel 
company selling most of its sand locally to a steel mill which used it 
as a necessary supplement to its equipment with which it manufac- 
tured iron and steel commodities for interstate shipment. The court, 
saying that the fact that the employees were employed by the sand 
and gravel company and not by the company operating the steel mill 
was not controlling, held that “the work of such employees is inti- 
mately related to the actual physical process by which the goods are 
manufactured.” Hence, such employees are engaged in an “‘occupa- 
« National Labor Relations ‘Board v. Armour Co. CA. 10, Jan.8 18067 

* Nieves et al. v. Standard Dredging Corp., C. C. A. 1st, Dec. 19, 1945. 


* Walling v. Amidon, C. C. A. 10, Jan. 10, 1946 
* Reported in Monthly Labor Review for June 1945 (p. 1264). 
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tion necessary to the ogre A of goods for commerce within the 
meaning of section 3 (f) of the act. 

Application of motor-carrier exemption under act.—The circuit court 
of appeals affirmed in part and reversed in part” a decision of the 
lower court which had dismissed all plaintiffs in a suit for overtime 
wages on the ground that they were exempted from the overtime pro- 
visions of section 13 (b) (1) of the Fair Labor Standards Act because of 
being within the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The circuit court ruled that the Motor Carrier Act exemption is 
limited to those employees of motor carriers who spend a substantial 
part of their time in duties affecting the safety of operation of motor 
vehicles. The court held that since the manner in which a truck is 
loaded affects its safety of operation, ‘‘loaders” and “‘helpers”’ as well 
as drivers of motor trucks, are subject to the regulatory powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and therefore exempt from the 
overtime provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The employer in this case failed to provide the applicability of the 
exemption as to all but one employee; the other employees were per- 
mitted to recover unpaid overtime compensation. 

Driver of truck engaged in intrastate commerce is covered by act.— 
In Wallach v. Merit Paper Corp., 58 N. Y.S. (2d) 531, the New York 
Supreme Court held that a truck driver whose duties were to make 
deliveries from his employer’s place of business in Brooklyn to custom- 
ers in the city and State of New York (never crossing State lines) 
and to make railhead deliveries, bringing in paper boxes and other 
products to the employer’s plant, was not under the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission within the meaning of section 
13 (b) (1) of the act. Since there was nothing to show that such 
hauling was part of a continuous interstate arrangement and since 
the complaint alleged no interstate activities, the driver was not 
excluded from the overtime benefits of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


V eterans 


Veterans’ seniority rights may not be changed by union contracts.— 
In a recent decision the United States District Court held that, under 
the Selective Training and Service Act, a veteran’s seniority is to be 
calculated from the date of his original hiring, regardless of a union 
contract which was executed 14 months after the veteran was re- 
employed and which reduced seniority credits." 

he contract reducing seniority credits was agreed upon in 1944, 
following a merger of two companies, and had been contested at that 
time by nonveteran employees; the court then held that the union 
had the right to reduce seniority credits. In the present case, how- 
ever, even though the same contract and same employer were involved, 
the court held that a veteran’s rights are fixed by law, whereas the 
nonveterans’ rights had been fixed by contract. The Selective Service 
Act requires the veteran’s seniority rights to be fixed as of the time 
he entered military service and provides for the accumulation of 
rights during the period of his service in the armed forces. Thus, the 
court held, the veteran’s rights could not be affected by the contract, 
even though it was signed more than a year after his reemployment. 


16 et al. v. Pyramid Motor Freight Corp., C. C. A. 2d, Dec. 28, 1945. 
u Waits v. Trailmobile Co., U. 8. D. C., 8. D., Ohio, Dec. 18, 1945. 
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Wage Structure of the Machine-Tool Accessories 
Industry, January 1945' 


Summary 


IN January 1945, the average plant worker in the machine-tool acces. 
sories industry earned $1.19 an hour, aneeene premium pay for over. 
time and night-shift work. Earnings of individual workers varied 
from less than 50 cents to more than $2.30; 1 out of every 28 workers 
received less than 65 cents an hour. 

Average hourly earnings were distinctly higher in tool and die 
jobbing shops than in establishments engaged in the manufacture of 
machine-tool accessories on a relatively large-scale production basis. 
the ave for the two branches of the industry being $1.28 and $1.08. 
aes This variation reflects differences in occupational com- 
position in the two branches of the industry as well as differences jn 
pay for some of the key jobs. 

omen plant workers in production shops averaged 86 cenis an 
hour and men $1.14; in tool and die jobbing shops the corresponding 
figures were 82 cents and $1.32. In both branches of the industry, a 
comparison based on similar occupations given identical weights 
showed a difference in pay of about one-seventh in favor of men. | 

Of the three most important regions in the industry, the Great 
Lakes region had the highest levels of pay in both types of shops. 
New England was the lowest in the jobbing branch; in production 
shops New England and Middle Atlantic were equally low. In 
general, average levels of pay were found to be higher in large than 
in small communities and in union as compared with nonunion plants. 
In production shops, where the incentive method of pay was relatively 
important, earnings of time workers were generally below those of 
incentive workers in thesame job. No consistent relationship between 
level of pay and size of establishment was apparent. 

Straight-time average hourly earnings of workers engaged in the 
manufacture of machine-tool accessories were augmented by premium 
overtime pay, shift differentials, and other supplementary wage bene- 
fits. Practically all establishments had a scheduled workweek of at 
least 48 hours in January 1945, with premium overtime pay for hours 
in excess of 40. - About a fourth of the production-shop workers and 
15 percent of the jobbing-shop employees were on late shifts; almost 
all of these wezkers in production slices received extra pay, while 


1 This article was prepared by Lily Mary David of the Bureau’s Wage A Di * Edyth Bunn 
peli tie pone dp eeby bad ab Detaled information on wages may be abt from two 


ery reports (W: Structure: Machine-Tool Accessories, 1945; Ww He 
lationships: Meckine/ Weal Lostenerian 1945); wage statistics, by locality, are cra ie the ereau’s 
regional offices. 
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premium pay was provided by about three-fourths of the jobbing 
shops operating late shifts. 

Nonproduction bonuses for plant workers were reported by about 
three-fifths of the production shops and half of the jobbing shops. 
Formal vacation plans for employees with a year’s service were com- 
mon in this ma agen: in January 1945, but formal sick-leave plans were 
rare for plant workers and relatively uncommon even for the office 
staff. Insurance or ion plans were reported quite frequently in 
the industry, although they were less prevalent than vacation benefits. 


Characteristics of the Industry 


Machine-tool accessories are essential in the production of prac- 
tically all metal products, including machinery, automobiles, air- 
planes, and other transportation equipment as well as ordnance. 
Accordingly, they played a key role in wartime production; employ- 
ment in their manufacture increased about 300 percent between 1939 
and December 1942, the wartime peak in the industry. This ex- 
pansion may be traced in part to the fact that substitution of one type 
of machine-tool accessory for another permitted conversion of some 
metalworking machines from peacetime to wartime production. In 
addition, the high level of metalworking activity carried with it a 
large demand for replacements for accessories, many of which wear 
out rapidly with use. For the same reasons, the machine-tool ac- 
cessories industry, despite its relatively small employment (approxi- 
mately 130,000 in Janu 1945), is of strategic importance in the 
reconversion of metalworking machinery to peacetime production 
and in the maintenance of peacetime output. These considerations 
led the Bureau of Labor Statistics to include the industry in its In- 
dustry Wage Studies program for 1945. 

As defined for purposes of the present study, the machine-tool 
accessories industry includes establishments primarily engaged in the 
manufacture of attachments and accessories for machine tools and 
other metalworking machinery, small power-driven cutting and shap- 
ing tools, and precision measuring tools. Among the products of 
these establishments are cutting tools (including drills, tool bits for 
lathes — cutters, and reamers); machine-tool attachments, such 
as collars and arbors for holding cutting tools; attachments for other 
ee machinery, such as dies for die-casting and drop- 
forging machines, and forming and shaping tools for sheet-metal 
machines; jigs, fixtures, and other attachments for holding work that 
is being he wh ed or otherwise worked; and such precision measuring 
instruments as micrometers and gages used in measurement of metal- 
working products.” 

_ Two ee types of establishments may be distinguished in the 
industry: Those that manufacture more or less dentasdinnl acces- 
sories normally produced in large quantities to stock; and shops that 
are engaged primarily in the production of nonstandard machine-tool 
accessories on a jobbing basis to fill special orders. For convenience, 
this study refers to the former as production shops and the latter as 
jobbing shops. Production shops are engaged mainly in the manu- 


' The of the industry are listed in more detail in the Standard Industrial Classification Manual 
(issued by the Bureau of the Budget), Code No. 3543.” 
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facture of precision measuring instruments, cutting tools, and collar. 
and arbors for holding such tools. Jobbing shops produce a large, 
proportion of the dies for forging and die-casting machines, shaping 
tools for sheet-metal machines, and jigs and fixtures, since the latte; 
types of accessories frequently must be made to fit individual Speci. 
fications. Partly because of such product differences but mainly 
because of differences in size, production methods, and occupationg| 
structure, wage rates and related practices in each type of shop are 
discussed separately in this article. 


Scope of Study 


The data summarized here cover production shops with eight o; 
more employees; for the tool and die jobbing branch, in which very 
small establishments are common, shops with as few as five workers 
were studied. The Bureau’s survey included 156 production estab- 
lishments with 32,600 workers, and 623 tool and die jobbing shops 
with 26,400 workers. This represented over two-fifths of all produc. 
tion establishments above the minimum size studied, employing 
about half of the employees in this branch of the industry, and abou: 
a third of all tool and die jobbing shops with five or more workers, 
About two-fifths of all workers in jobbing shops were covered. Some 
of the special analyses were based on smaller samples. 

The establishments studied were selected to provide representation 
of the most important factors affecting wage rates. Data for most 
establishments were taken from a January 1945 pay roll, although in 
some cases an April period was utilized. 


The Labor Force 


Because the manufacture of machine-tool accessories involves a 
large amount of precision work, both branches of the industry employ 
a relatively high proportion of skilled workers. However, in jobbing 
shops, where the work consists of a variety of specialized jobs, the 
proportion of skilled workers is higher than in production shops. In 
the latter branch greater standardization of output has resulted in 
employment of a large number of workers per plant, permitted a finer 
division of labor, and limited the variety of tasks performed by indi- 
vidual workers. 

Occupational groups.—The differences between the two types of 
establishments appear most clearly in the proportion of tool and die 
makers roc: eats In January 1945 these workers, who perform al! or 
most of the operations necessary to the manufacture of finished tools or 
dies, constituted a fourth of the plant workers in tool and die jobbing 
shops (23 percent of all workers) as contrasted with about 3 percent of 
the workers in production shops.‘ 

Jobbing shops also employed a higher proportion of production 
machinists and miscellaneous machine-tool operators who operate a 





* Despite the relatively high level of employment in January 1945, at least 4 out of every 5 jobbing sh: ps 
employed fewer than 50 workers and many employed fewer than 10 workers. Although a large number ©! 
plants turning out more or less standardized lines of machine-tool accessories also employed fewer than © 
workers, the greater number of such production establishments had more than 50 employees. Thus, wheres 
only 1 out of 60 tool and die jobbing shops had more than 250 employees, about 1 out of 5 production plants 
employed 250 or more workers and about 1 out of 10 employed over 500 workers. 

‘ A related difference is the higher on of apprentices found in jobbing shops; they accounted for 
only 0.2 of 1 percent of the workers in uction shops, compared with 4.5 percent in jobbing shops. 
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Collars 7 variety of machines instead of specializing on work of a single type of 
larger J machine. Together these two groups accounted for less than 1 percent 
haping J of the labor force in production shops, and about 7 percent in jobbing 
latter J shops; in the latter, préduction machinists alone constituted more 
Speci. 7% than 3 percent of the total employment. Production shops used com- 
nainly 7 paratively more specialized machine-tool operators (notably grinding 
tional and milling-machine operators) and assemblers to perform parts of 
OP are the work carried on by all-round tool and die makers, machinists, and 
miscellaneous machine-tool operators. Moreover, within these special- 
ized occupational groups, larger proportions of the workers in jobbing 
shops were skilled and performed a greater variety of tasks involving 
less division of labor than was typical of production establishments. 
ht or Tool and die makers, machinists, machine-tool operators, and assem- 
auy blers together comprised the greater part of the processing workers in 
- Kers the two branches of the industry. Both branches also employed 
stab. workers in other metalworking processes such as stamping and forming, 
shops [ heat treating, polishing, and buffing. Some large production estab- 
oduc. lishments also find it advantageous, because of their size and more 
oying standardized work, to make their own castings or forgings. Hence 
ibout they employ patternmakers, molders, drop-hammer operators, and 
Kers, other forging and foundry workers. Even 4n these shops, however, 
vomne aggregate employment in the latter processes in January 1945 was 
stio small. Very few tool and die jobbing shops were found to be carrying 
: nN 


on foundry and forging operations. 

Differences in the composition of the labor force between the two 
types of shops were also evidenced in the proportions of workers em- 
ployed directly on processing work. Because production shops manu- 
facture standard items in relatively large quantities, it was to be 
expected that a comparatively smaller part of their labor force as 
compared with the specialized jobbing shops, would be found in process- 
ing. Altogether, about half of the workers in production shops and 
between two-thirds and three-fourths of those in tool and die jobbing 
shops were employed directly in processing operations. These differ- 
ences are related in part to size of plant. Workers engaged primarily 
in packing and handling material, in inspection, in maintenance of 

uipment, in office work, and in other nonprocessing functions were 
relatively more numerous in production than in jobbing shops. In 
the latter establishments, these operations were fronuently per- 
formed by processing workers as part of their general work or were 
actually less important in terms of total man-hours required. 

Women workers—In January 1945 women accounted for about 
a fifth of the plant workers in the production branch of the industry; 
the small size of many of the units produced and the relatively high 
degree of division and standardization of work facilitated their em- 
ployment. Conversely, the greater variety of work and the resulting 
ter need for persons with longer periods of training and experience 
ted the plant job opportunities for women in jobbing shops. At 
the time of the survey, only about 1 out of every 12 plant workers 
in tool and die jobbing shops was a woman. In both branches most 
of the women plant workers were employed as class C operators of 
machine tools (primarily on drilling, milling, and grinding machines) 
and as class C inspectors and assemblers. 
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Unionization.—In January 1945 about two-fifths of the production 
establishments, employing about 70 percent of the workers in this 
branch of the roger th were operating under union agreements cover. 
ing at least half of the employees. Unionisation was less prevalen; 
in the relatively small tool and die jobbing shops; only about a fourth 
of ae Ses with about two-fifths of the workers, were 
unionized. 


Wage Structure 


The wage structure of machine-tool accessories establishments js 
summarized in this article in terms of hourly rates (straight-time 
average hourly earnings in the case of incentive workers) excluding 
premium pay for overtime and late-shift work. Incentive earnings 
are included in the data but nonincentive bonuses, such as Christmas 
and profit-sharing bonuses, are excluded. Cost-of-living bonuses are 
considered as part of the worker’s regular pay. 

Occupational ave are presented pS for key plant and office 
jobs; no attempt has been made to present separate information for 
all occupations in the industry. However, all. plant workers rather 
than only those in key, occupations were included in the general 
averages and frequency distributions; administrative, executive, 

rofessional, and office employees were excluded from these averages. 

he wages of inexperienced Recdineen. apprentices and handicapped 
workers were omitted from the wage data for specific occupational 
groups but were included in the general averages and distributions. 

The number of workers reported represents the approximate em- 
ployment on all shifts in all establishments in the industry (excluding 
those below the minimum size covered by the study) rather than the 
employment in the establishments wares. fh studied. 


UNITED STATES AS A WHOLE 


Average Hourly Earnings 

In January 1945, straight-time hourly earnings of plant workers 
in the machine-tool accessories industry averaged $1.19 (table 1). 
There was a relatively wide spread in earnings among individual 
workers within the industry, from less than 50 cents to over $2.30 an 
hour. Half of the workers received between 70 cents and $1.25. 
About 1 out of every 28 workers received less than 65 cents an hour 
in January 1945. . 

Average hourly earnings were notably ay ore in jobbing than in 
hays shops, the respective averages being $1.28 and $1.05. 

is difference reflects, in part, dissimilarities in the skill composition 
of the labor force and, in part, the higher rates of pay in jobbing shops 
for some occupations filled by large numbers of workers. . 

A graphic comparison of the distribution of average hourly earnings 
in the two branches of the industry is provided in chart 1. It in- 
dicates a somewhat narrower concentration of earnings in the produc- 
tion branch of the industry than in tool and die jobbing shops; earnings 
of over half of the workers in the former fell within a 50-cent range 
(from 70 cents to $1.20) whereas the range for half of the tool and die 
jobbing-shop workers was 70 cents (from 70 cents to $1.40). The 
greater dispersion of earnings in jobbing shops appears to be related to 
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proportion of skilled workers and wider regional differences 


in rates in the latter branch of the industry. | 
About a fourth of the workers in eer none shops carned between 90 


cents and $1.10 an hour, whereas a 


shop workers averaged between $1.50 and $1.80. 


of rates 


the earnings of tool and die makers. Despite the gen 


ut the same proportion of jobbing- 
. me 
between $1.50 and $1.80 in jobbing shops reflected primarily 

pie! higher 
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workers receiving less than 65 cents was about the same in bot} 
branches of the industry. 


Taste 1.—Percentage Distribution of Plant Workers in Machine-Tool Accessories Esta). 
lishments, by Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings! and Region, January 1945 
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1 Excluding premium pay for overtime and night work. 


Occupational Wage Rates 


National levels of pay for a group of selected occupations in both 
branches of the machine-tool accessory industry are presented in 
table 2. This table provides an interesting comparison of wage levels 
in the two types of shops and indicates that the average rates of pay 
provided for some of the most important skilled jobs in the industry 
were higher in tool and die jobbing shops than in production shops. 
Thus, tool and die makers and class A grinding-machine operator 
averaged $1.55 in jobbing shops compared with $1.42 in production 
shops; class A pallisantiies operators averaged $1.41 and $1.34 
respectively, in the two branches of the industry. This differential 
roe d be related at least in part to the greater versatility of work in 
tool and die jobbing shops. The reverse wage relationship was 
reported for some of the less-skilled jobs in which more workers 
were paid on an incentive basis in production than in jobbing shops. 
A comparison limited to time workers in the less-skilled jobs indicates. 


on the whole, a smaller difference in pay between the two branches 0! 


the industry than appears when incentive workers are included. 
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TaBLE 2.—A Hourly Wage Rates (Straight-Time Hourly Earnings) ' for Selected 
Occupations in Machine-Tool Accessories Establishments, January 1945 
Production shops Jobbing shops 
Occupation, grade, and sex 
Number of pen Number of pn 
workers rates workers rates 
Men 
Plant workers: 
pee a ee ee ae 595 $1. 24 331 $1. 25 
Assemblers, class B -- _---- Fatal angh- ake Wawa en at 650 1.02 382 .99 
re" ee pene 174 81 210 .78 
Carpenters, maintenance... .--.-......-.-..-------- 115 1.18 &O) 1.11 
Chippers and grinders.._......_.-...-....--.-....--- 202 1.00 172 1.01 
Drill-press operators, radial, class A_.............-- 78 1.20 198 1. 46 
Drill-press operators, radial, class B-..-........... 59 . 93 66 1.12 
Drill-press operators, radial, class C_...._.._._.._-- 16 .92 47 . 86 
Drill-press operators, single and multiple spindle, 
eS EE TESS OSS PE SELY: Hy eae Serer 85 1.15 70 1.21 
Drill-press operators, single and multiple spindle, 
mg. ESE 5 4 aS CS SS ae 369 1.12 253 . 96 
Drill-press operators, single and multiple spindle, 
nd ectatpainathaniahineeh min caulitwsn see 259 91 516 . 88 
Electricians, maintenmance._____..._.._._...___.-_-- 191 1. 30 122 1. 24 
Engine-lathe operators, class A_.___.---...-_.._-_-- 1,015 1.35 2, 638 1. 43 
Engine-lathe operators, class B_____..-....--_.---- 924 1.13 945 1.09 
Engine-lathe operators, class C_______.............- 453 1.00 359 . 90 
Grinding-machine operators, class A ____.__-_.____- 2, 926 1.42 2, 876 1. 55 
Grinding-machine operators, class B --_-_.-..__.--- 3, 267 1. 16 1, 088 1. 20 
Grinding-machine operators, class C ____- givasnad 1,141 1.10 508 81 
EE Ch SSP ee eee eee 215 . 86 192 . 82 
Heat tromters, class A... ..........-.-.......-- _ 289 1. 21 151 1, 21 
I a Se nade ons sé 413 1.09 112 . 85 
Inspectors, c 0 SESS SR oes ke eee 338 1.31 486 1. 53 
ER 5 5 SRR SR 709 1. 06 231 1,12 
Inspectors, Pithapenccteatedetebeccmsesessied 334 . 86 80 1.00 
PN ESE a a Te 1, 009 -8l 1, 101 78 
Machine-tool operators, miscellaneous machines___- 259 .97 338 1.08 
Machinists, maintenance--_----.....-........._--. 332 1. 21 122 1. 24 
Machinists, production - -_-...............-..----- 229 1.19 2, 051 1, 22 
Maintenance men, general utility__..........____- 220 1.09 229 1.15 
Mechanics, maintenance.-.............-.........-.- 284 1. 24 72 1.33 
Milling-machine operators, class A ____--_._______- 912 1. 34 889 1. 41 
Milling-machine operators, class B______........_-- 1, 109 1.11 609 1,06 
Milling-machine operators, elass C ___.._......___-_- 804 1.02 403 . 87 
lS aaa 98 1.11 143 1.05 
Punch-press operators, class A 71 . 95 132 . 99 
Punch-press operators, class B 40 my 343 . 82 
Screw-machine operators, automatic, class A -_-_-_- 109 1.17 21 1.00 
Screw-machine operators, automatic, class B __-_-___- 144 1.17 20 1, 24 
Screw-machine operators, automatic, class C _..___. 139 1.32 7 (2) 
Set-up men, RP Sa ate 422 1.17 217 1.13 
EE DAM es ~o ddati be cublJcrpubiesdsss~- 225 . 86 223 . 90 
EEL CEE 1, 703 1.42 14, 698 1. 55 
i Sail ea AIR TRE ES hi i 124 . 98 287 . 96 
ETS Op See ne FRE Owen ay ee ae 231 79 57 .83 
Turret-lathe o tors, hand (including hand-screw 
machine), class A ---_---_-- Sdepebsicagetoston.n\-- 459 1.31 460 1.80 
Turret-lathe ~ ong hand (including hand-screw 
— RR a a ees | es 512 1.01 284 1.08 
ts) rs, hand (including hand-screw 
nn et, owe agnhncinte 259 1.01 291 1.00 
EET a RE te Pa eS PR aS 171 -78 387 -73 
ND RTS a oe 50 1.27 278 1.45 
Welders, hand, c hein tht Site dieae ohhh — sate 50 . 89 41 1.00 
Welders, machine, class A_--........--...-.-.-_---- 25 1, 28 37 1.29 
Welders, machine, class B_...____. fe EB Ee 1.15 li (?) 
Working foremen, processing departments_---___-- 1,012 1, 33 1, 525 1.62 
Office workers: 
a a IB ri I. A PER 33 1.33 6 (3) 
Women 
go 161 14 96 86 
c Oe . . 
al a NEES ne A a 331 71 578 -73 
Cc and ec Pe po 85 .73 106 . 96 
oper ators e and multiple spindle, 
\~-s ieebeami tg ae 29 .89 118 . 98 
te) tors, e and multiple spindle, 
ac eadams sland ee 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBie 2.—Average Hourly Wage Rates (Straight-Time Hourly Earnings) ' for Selected 











Occupations in Machine-Tool Accessories ments, January 1945—Cop, 
re 
Production shops Jobbing shops 
Occupation, grade, and sex = a 
Number of| 4verage | Number of | Average 
workers tates «=| Workers | ourly 
Tates 
Women—Continued 
Plant Workers—Continned. 
Engine-lathe operators, class B__._....._.__.__.___.- 61 $1.05 49 ag 
Engine-lathe operators, class C_..._...._...___.__.- 425 .98 168 ‘ey 
Grinding-machine operators, class B___._.__.......- 336 1.12 59 L@ 
Grinding-machine operators, class C ______....._._- 1, 341 .92 269 rr 
. ) 6 aera “eee 170 -91 65 ‘® 
Ins | ET ee Se oes 1, 581 - 76 262 ‘2 
et oe a TO en 101 - 76 38 1 
Machine-tool operators, miscellaneous machines__- 24 .72 63 . 
Milling-machine operators, SE a 184 1.05 13 . 
Millin ine operators, class C__..............- 94 259 .) 
ns dchultinnihe*enamdehoanumnpsnnncletiledl 131 72 2 4 
Turret-lathe o tors, hand (including hand-screw 
machine), ee ee een ener een 79 . 86 65 || 
Office workers: 
Billing-machine operators.......................... 76 -77 46 Y 
SESE OP 138 1.04 637 ® 
Bookkee “machine operators, class B_ -..__..__- 75 -72 25 @ 
Cc g-machine operators, class A.....______. 67 .77 14 4 
Caleulating-machine operators, class B__....__.__- 123 <a 6 (2) 
Clerks, accounting..................---..---.. noe 198 .79 148 7 
Ss EE eee ae ‘ 48 .73 5 (3) 
Cc EY Wk Sons eahdhnieyEaewadiigray se 202 . 57 31 a) 
is ccuhabbaboouse sth ditinwws<esietnines 372 . 62 293 B 
Clerks? To sind I janien AAS nolo. eabivenie 235 ‘3 2) i 
ee Pee SSS ae . m.) 
 itincdakbcocccesonbdiidbincndudeanmége 304 . 65 328 2 
1 Sy cman | el ml 
Cenemneeas. dabei contnonduwnciten 240 .73 249 8 
Switchboard operator-receptionists_._......_...__- 88 .74 145 75 
EE Ey GD i Scheccccaghtbinesocesedeccnte 62 74 18 .% 
Dy Cas GD ich cc qn vsinttihthsconwonige cons 216 -61 45 62 

















! Excluding premium pay for overtime and night work. 
2 Insufficient number of workers to justify presentation of an average. 


Variation in Wages by Sex 


Straight-time average hourly earnings of men plant workers in 
machine-tool accessories production shops averaged $1.14 in January 
1945 as contrasted with 86 cents for women plant workers. For too! 
and die my shops the corresponding averages were $1.32 and 82 
cents. Half of the women in both branches of the industry earned 
between 60 cents and 85 cents, whereas half of the men in production 
shops earned between 85 cents and $1.30 an hour and half of those in 
jobbing shops earned between $1.25 and $1.90. 

These variations in general averages reflect not corresponding 
differences in pay for comparable work, but rather the fact that 
women were ph Sse in greater degree than men in the less-skilled 
operations. Similarly, the wider spread between the averages for 
men and women in tool and die jobbing shops than in production 
cae does not imply necessarily a corresponding difference for 
workers in identical jobs; it is accounted for primarily by greater 
differences in the type of jobs performed by men and women employed 
in jobbing shops. | 

A special analysis, removing the influence of differences in the 
occupations filled by men and women, indicated that men’s earnings 
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averaged about one-seventh more than those of women. Considering 


| Selected ll establishments as a group, earnings of men, though not necessarily 

on, for identical work in identical establishments, appeared to be sig- 
vale. nificantly above those for women. An analysis of rates for men and 
mal women paid on a time basis revealed an average difference of less 
Aveng, [than 5 percent in the production branch of the industry; in jobbing 
hourly shops, incentive payment was uncommon. 


REGIONAL VARIATIONS IN WAGE LEVELS ° 


Both in progursion and jobbing shops, levels of pay were distinctly 
higher in the Great Lakes region than in the other important regions 
(New England and the Middle Atlantic States) in the industry. 
This variation was observed not only in average hourly earnings for 
all plant occupations combined but also in individual occupational 
wage rates and in minimum entrance and job rates. In production 
shops, earnings in the Pacific Coast region exceeded those in the Great 
Lakes region, but the former employed only a small number of workers 
in this branch of the industry. 

Average at earnings in the three important regions in the 
production branch of the industry differed by 14 percent, the average 
being $1.14 in the Great Lakes region and $1.00 in both New England 
and the Middle Atlantic States. In jobbing shops, rates in the 
Great Lakes region were about 35 percent above those in New Eng- 
land, which also had distinctly lower levels of pay than the Middle 
Atlantic region. Still lower were rates in tool and die jobbing shops 
inthe Border States and Southeast, where one-eighth and one-seventh, 
respectively, of the workers received less than 65 cents an hour, com- 
pared with 1.6 percent in the Great Lakes region; production shops 
were practically nonexistent in the two former regions. 

In view of the importance of tool and die makers in jobbing shops, 
the interregional variation in rates in such shops for this occupation 
is of special interest. The rates for tool and die makers varied from 
an average of $1.29 in the New England and Border States to $1.62 


in the Great Lakes and Pacific regions. 
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uary VARIATION OF OCCUPATIONAL WAGE LEVELS WITH SIZE OF ESTABLISHMENT, 
ne SIZE OF CITY, UNIONIZATION, AND METHOD OF WAGE PAYMENT 

82 
red An examination of the data drawn from January 1945 pay rolls 


tion 


ng indicates that in both branches of the industry there was no consistent 


variation in pay levels with size of establishment. Levels of pay, 
however, bani to be higher in union than in nonunion plants and 
in large rather than in small communities, although there were excep- 
tions in some jobs. In production shops, where incentive methods of 

‘The regions used in this study are as follows: New England.—Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont. Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsy]- 


vania. Border States —Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West Vir- 
.—Alabama, Flo’ Georgia, Mississippi, North rose eong South Carolina, and Tennessee. 


ginis. Southeast 

Great Lakes.—Illinois, ea M , Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Middle West.—Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North and South Dakota.’ Southwest.—Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
and Texas. ny egy ge en , Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Utah,and Wyoming. Pacific.— 


California, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington. 
The survey covered no production establishments in the Southeast or Mountain regions and no jobbing 


shops in the Southwest or Mountain regions. 
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wage payment were important, the average earnings of incentiy, 
workers were higher than those for time workers on the same job: 
this tendency was, however, less apparent in the Great Lakes than ir 
other regions. 

On the average, workers in production shops in wage areas contaip. 
ing cities of 100,000 population or more earned more than did worker; 
in smaller communities. The differences varied widely; for a few jobs 
the differences exceeded 25 percent. In some occupations, on the 
other hand, rates were higher in the smaller communities. Variations 
on the basis of size of city tended to be greater in the Great Lakes 
region than in the country as a whole. They were distinctly mor 
pronounced among skilled than among semiskilled and unskilled 
workers. Some of the unskilled jobs had higher average rates of pay 
in the smaller cities than in the large ones; this was particularly notice. 
able in New England. 

Earnings of tool and die makers in jobbing shops in large wage 
areas showed a 15-percent margin over those in small cities: this 
difference was representative of the prevailing spread in rates for other 
jobs in these shops. A special tabulation Based on a group of key 
jobs showed an average variation of 17 percent with size of city. ~ 

Union production establishments provided pay levels that averaged 
about 5 percent above those in nonunion plants, but in about a fourth 
of the occupations union wages were, on the average, below those in 
nonunion plants. The variation between union and nonunion plants 
was greater in the New England and Middle Atlantic regions than in 
the Great Lakes region. Among the tool and jobbing establishments, 
union shops paid, on the average, about 8 percent more than nonunion 
shops. The variation in favor of union plants was found more con- 
sistently in the jobbing than in the production shops. In the case of 

union tool and die makers the wage difference amounted to 10 percent 
for the country as a whole. 

In the main, workers paid on an incentive basis in production 
shops received more per hour than did time workers on the same job. 
(Practically all work in tool and die jobbing shops was on a time basis.) 
The average difference in production shops amounted to about 7 per- 
cent but was as high as 30 percent in some jobs. In a few categories 
higher levels of pay were reported for time workers, primarily as a 
result of higher rates of pay for such workers in the Great Lakes 
region. 


Wage and Related Practices 


Wartime wage stabilization, because of its limitations on wage-rate 
changes, focused attention on so-called ‘‘fringe’’ issues involving 
methods of increasing real income without affecting basic rates of pay. 
The procedures by which rates of individual workers were determined 
also became a topic of current interest because of the stabilization 
program. Data on these practices in the machine-tool accessories 
industry were collected in the Bureau’s study. 


METHODS OF WAGE DETERMINATION 


It was found that most of the establishments in both branches of 
the industry paid workers according to a formally established and 
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recognized scale of rates rather than on the basis of individual consid- 


erations. J J 
Incentive methods of wage payment were important in the produc- 


tion branch of the industry but were used infrequently in tool and 


Cen tive 
e job, 
than jy, 


Ontain. J die jobbing shops. In the former, about one-fifth of all plant workers 
Orkers ME were paid on an incentive basis; the largest group was employed in 

€W jobs fF New England, where a third of the a received incentive pay. 
On the J Only 2 percent of all plant workers in a ypeg fem were paid in this 

riations # manner; most of these were also found in New England, where 10 
Lakes §% percent of the workers were paid piece rates or production bonuses. 

Y More 

skilled HOURS OF WORK AND SHIFT OPERATIONS 


of Pay 


Notice. Like other metalworking industries, the machine-tool accessories 


industry resorted to lengthened hours of work for individual workers 
and to extra shift operations to meet expanded wartime production 
needs. ‘These measures, accompanied as they were by premium pay 
for extra-shift work and overtime, served to raise gross hourly earnings 
of the average worker in the industry well above the straight-time 


hourly pay summarized previously. 
The range of scheduled workweeks in January 1945 was about the 


3 Wage 
8; this 
r Other 
of key 
vr. 


Tages 
eae same in the two branches of the industry, but, on the average, hours 
Ose in were longer in jobbing shops. About nine-tenths of these latter 
rlants plants operated on a scheduled workweek of 48 to 60 hours for men, 
1aN in the most common hours being 58, 55, and 48 in descending order of 
ents, ry mer & Two-thirds of the production shops had workweeks of 
union 48 to 55 hours for men on the first shift; the two most common work- 
con- weeks scheduled were 48 and 55 hours. No plants reported a week 
ise of as short as 40 hours. 
rcent About four-fifths of the production establishments employing 
women and over half of the jobbing shops had established a workweek 
tion for women of 48 to 55 hours; only two production shops provided 
job. a 40-hour week. 
sis. ) Production shops operated extra shifts more frequently than did 
per- jobbing shops in January 1945. A fourth of all plant workers in 
ries the former, but only about 15 percent in the latter, were employed 
aS a on late shifts. Of the production shops with extra shifts, almost all 
ukes provided premium pay for this work. 


A second-shift differential was provided in almost three-fourths of 
the jobbing shops operating this shift; over half of the plants with a 
third shift provited’ extra pay. The most common types of dif- 
ferentials in both branches of the industry were 5 cents for second- 
shift workers and 10 percent for those on a third shift. 


SUPPLEMENTARY WAGE PRACTICES 


Information was obtained on provision for paid lunch periods 
and bonuses not directly related to production, although their effect 
on earnings was excluded from the data presented earlier in this 
article. Paid lunch periods were found to be rare. Nonproduction 
bonuses (such as Christmas or profit-sharing bonuses) were common 
in both branches of the industry, but the amount of such payments 
was relatively small in production shops. Data on the extent to which 
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straight-time average hourly earnings were supplemented by these 
bonuses were not available for jobbing shops. 

These nonincentive bonuses, when averaged over all workers j; 
the production branch of the industry, amounted to about 1.7 cent, 
an hour for plant workers and about 1.5 cents an hour for offic. 
workers. In some establishments they exceeded 10 cents an hoy; 
Such bonuses were more important in the New England State, 
than in other regions. 


OTHER BENEFITS 


Formal vacation plans were effective in a large proportion of 
the machine-tool accessories establishments studied; insurance plans 
were also fairly common. Sick-leave plans, on the other hand, wer, 
reported infrequently. . 

Vacation plans, hoeh common in both branches of the industry. 
were less important in the smaller jobbing shops than in production 
establishments. About three-fourths of the latter had formal paid- 
vacation plans for plant workers with a year’s service and about 
nine-tenths provided such vacations for office employees with equiy- 
alent service. Formal vacation plans for plant workers with a year’s 
service were provided by about two-thirds of the jobbing shops; of 
the shops that employed an office force, four-fifths provided vacations. 

A week’s vacation was the most typical period for plant workers. 
half of the plants provided office workers with a comparable vacation. 
Two-week vacations were given by half of the production and a third 
of the jobbing shops. 

Formal provisions for paid sick leave for plant workers with a year’s 
service were reported in only 4 of the 156 production shops and 10 
of the 623 jobbing shops surveyed, while a fifth of the former group 
of establishments and a tenth of the latter had such provisions for 
office employees. No information was obtained on informal provi- 
sions whereby individual workers who are sick continue to receive 
their pay at the discretion of the company. 

Over two-fifths of the production and = a third of the jobbing 
shops provided one or more types of insurance or pension plans for 
their employees; the proportion was about the same for plant as for 
office workers. Life insurance was the most common type of insurance; 
health-insurance plans were also frequently reported. 
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these Union Wages and Hours in the Baking Industry, 


ers in July 1, 1945% 
- offic 
: how, Summary 


States HOURLY wages of union bakery workers in 59 cities tpi 
s0.873 per hour on July 1, 1945, an advance of 1.3 percent since July 
1, 1944. One of every 5 workers received a wage increase, but prac- 


tically all of the increases were less than 10 percent. 


~ of Pie and pastry shop workers had the highest average increase during 
, Pidns the year (2.9 percent) and also the largest percentage of members 
» Were B® ofected by raises (37.8 percent). As in previous years, bakers of 
= Hebrew products, a highly skilled group, had the highest average 
neti rate ($1.528 per hour) and cracker and cooky bakers the lowest (68 


cents). 


paid. The straight-time workweek averaged 41 hours, although more 
— than three-fourths of the workers were covered by collective agree- 
— ments providing a 40-hour week. Agreements stipulating time and a 
vere half for work beyond the regular hours affected practically all of the 
+t of union members. For over two-fifths of the workers, time and a half 
— +90 the prescribed rate for the seventh consecutive workday or 
rom, Sunday. 

Lt10 

third Scope and Method of Study 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has made annual studies of union 
wage rates in various industries since 1907. The number of cities 
surveyed, ranging in population from 40,000 to over a million, has 
been ually increased from 39 to 75. They are located in 40 States 
and the District of Columbia. Union scales effective on July 1, 1945, 
in the baking industry were collected by field agents of the Bureau 
from local trade-union officials in 59 of these cities ? and include 4,021 
quotations covering 65,724 union members.’ The rates reported for 
the various trade classifications are union scales effective July 1, 1945. 
A union scale may be defined as a minimum wage rate or maximum 
schedule of hours agreed upon through collective bargaining between 
employers and trade-unions. Scales in excess of the agreed minimum 
may be paid to union members because of long service, for special 
qualifications, or for personal or other reasons. Premium rates were 
not used in the preparation of this report. 


1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch by J. P. Corkery and Annette V. Simi, under the 


direction of Donald H. G x 
? A bulletin to be published later will contain a tabulation of the actual union scales effective in each 


of these = by occupation. 

’ Bread cake hand shops comprised 10.3 percent of total mane? tabulated, bread and cake 
machine shops 53.1 percent, pie and pastry shops 3.9 percent, Hebrew baking shops 7.1 percent, other special- 
ized baking shops 3.3 percent, and cracker and cooky shops 22.3 percent. 
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Prior to 1939 only one classification—that of bread baking—wa, 
included in this study. In that year the survey was expanded to 
cover all occupations in all types of baking except delivery drivers anq 

lant-maintenance workers. Since 1941, the data presented hay. 

een segregated by type of baking involved, e. g., het shop, machine 
shop, pie and pastry shop; cracker and cooky shop, Hebrew baki 
and other specialized (national) baking such as French, Polish. 
Bohemian, Scandinavian, Spanish, and Italian. : 

Because of these changes in coverage, the averages shown in reports 
through the years are not comparable. For the purpose of measuring 
changes in scales from year to year the Bureau has constructed ap 
index series, using 1939 as the base year, which minimizes the effect of 
shifts in union membership that obscure real changes in wages and 
hours. This index series, rather than the actual averages of rates 
presented in this and previous reports, should be used to determine 
the trend of hourly wage rates. 


Trend of Wage Rates and Hours 


Comparable quotations for July 1, 1944, and July 1, 1945, showed 
that average hourly wage rates increased 1.3 percent during the year, 
raising the index to 123.6 (1939=100).* The greatest average 
improvement (2.9 percent) was registered in the low-wage pie and 
pastry branch, reflecting gains of 1 to 13 cents per hour im 8 cities; 
these increases benefited approximately 38 percent of the workers 
in the group. The higher-wage bread and cake hand-shop bakers, 
whose members constitute 10 percent of the trade coverage, showed 
an average rise in rates of 2.3 percent. 

Wage rates in the baking trades have risen steadily since 1939, the 
greatest gains being realized between 1940 and 1943, in which period 
wages of union workers increased an average of 1& percent. 

No change in average straight-time weekly hours was indicated for 
the year ending July 1, 1945. The regular workweek gradually 
decreased between 1939 and 1942. Since 1942 there have been no 
changes in hours sufficient to cause any change in the index series. 


Index (1989= 100) of— 
Rates per 


Hours per 
hour week 

SOMO i. . ches ah ce 100. 0 100. 0 
Pits «2 ~ - 2nd on “abe . godach 102. 7 99. 5 
VEER I erin 2, apne 99. 2 
SOGeuwwU. Sue sauce... ad viwsuia 116. 3 99. 1 
SE Sp gra ne ee 121. 2 98. 6 
ena A « ichigniine- ab nah ae 122, 0 98. 6 
BOABis vd ch eieue ak ee Veewe i 123. 6 98. 6 


Average Hourly Wage Rates * 


Hourly wage rates for organized bakery workers averaged $0.873 
on July 1, 1945, in the 59 cities surveyed (table 1). The highest trade 


‘In this index series the annual percent of change was computed from aggregates of the quotations o! 
unions which furnished reports for identical classifications in two consecutive years. The membership 
weights in both of the aggregates used for each year-to-year comparison were those reported for the second 
year. The index numbers were constructed on this basis in order to minimize the influence of shifts in 
union membership which might obscure real changes in wages and hours. ; 

‘ The averages appearing in this report were based on union scales weighted by the number of union 
members actually employed at each individual scale. 
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average was indicated for the branch producing Hebrew products 








e—w 

ded . ($1.528). Averages —— the combined average for all branches 

eTs and [i of the trade were also recorded for bread and cake hand shops ($1.091) 
have I and specialized baking shops ($1.087). Cracker and cooky bakers 

achine I bad the lowest average ($0.680) ; this was due ay to the influence 

aking, f of the low wage rates prevailing in the unskilled occupations (such as 

Polish female wrappers and packers) which make up a significant part of 

this branch of the industry. 

re 

re Tasie 1.—Distribution of Union Members in the Bakery Trades, by Hourly Wage Rates, 

Saif an July 1, 1945 

‘spe ‘Se Percent of union members whose rates (in cents) per hour were— 

Aver- _ 

ae Type of baking rate | Un- and| end|and|and| and|and|and|and|and|and|and|and 


TMine per | der 


170 

hour | 59 | ¥2-|Un-)Un-| Un-| UNn-) uN-| UN-| UN-| UN-|UN-| UN-| un- and 
cents der | der | der | der | der | der | der | der | der | der | der | der | over 

60 | 70 | 80 | 90 | 100/110} 120} 130 | 140 | 150 | 160| 170 








—_—_—__—— 



























































Ni $0.873) 1.3)15. 1/16. 3/11. 8/16. 3/13. 4) 8.1) 4.7) 3.0) 1.9 2. 0) [aas 27 
owed Bread and cake, hand_..._____. 1.091; .3| 1.8] 1.9] 3.8] 9.9115. 7/27.7117.8| 3.0] 3.1] .6| 7.2| 5.6, 1.6 
we Bread and cake, machine__.____ 824) 1.1116. 1} 9. 2/16. 7/23. 4/16. 7| 6.9] 3.5| 3.4] 1.2) 1.2) .4) 22). _- 
year Pie and pastry.................. 699}  . 2/27. 4133. 1/10. 9116. 4| 8.0 28] .9| .3|._..|....|--|----|.-... 
Cracker and cooky_..........._. " 680} 28/23. 9144.6] 8.9] 8.6/8.2; 26 .2) .2)....|....|_...|...|..... 
cTage Hebrew baking...............-.- 1. 528 -5) -3] 4) 1.3] 1.8) 2.6) 1.7} 6.1) 7. 2/17. 5) 3. 5/21. 1) 36.0 
and Other specialized baking *-.__-_- ll, _.--| 1.6] 2.1] 4. 7/19. 4/22. 7/25. 8111. 8/10. 8} 1. 12)-.._]..--]-.--- 
ities; 1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
rkers : French, Polish, Bohemian, Scandinavian, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
kers 


Comparisons among the various trade branches revealed that more 


wed 
than half of the workers producing Hebrew products had hourly rates 


. the in excess of $1.60, while the same proportion of bread and cake 
riod machine-shop bakers were covered by rates ranging from 70 cents to 

$1.00; less than 17 percent of the latter group were paid more than 
| for $1.00. Over 61 percent of the bread and cake hand-shop bakers had 
ally rates ranging from 90 cents to $1.20. Almost three-fourths of the 


cracker and cooky bakers and over three-fifths of the pie and pastry 
workers were concentrated in the rate range of 50 to 70 cents. More 
than 7 of every 10 bakers in specialized (nationality) shops received 
a $1.00 and $1.40 per hour, but none reported rates in excess 
of $1.50. 

Individual hourly rates ranged from a low of 37.5 cents for hand- 
shop helpers in South Bend, Ind., to a high of $1.864 for first-hand 
Hebrew-products bakers in New York City, where almost 70 percent 
of this branch of the trade is concentrated. 


1 no 


Changes in Hourly Wage Rates, 1944-45 


Increases between 1944 and 1945 were indicated for over 20 percent 
of the quotations reported, covering about the same proportion of 
union members engaged in the baking industry (table 2). Over 85 
Percent of the members receiving raises had rate changes of less than 
10 percent; two-thirds of these amounted to at least 5 percent. The 
pie and pastry shop workers were most successful in obtaining increases 
(37.8 percent benefited). For more than four-fifths of these workers 
the advances in rates did not exceed 10 percent. 
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Tasie 2.— Extent of Changes in Union Wage Rates and Percent of Members A 
Increases, July 1, 1944, to July 1, 1945 d Mected ly 


























. —_— 
Quotations Union members receiving increases 
Num- increase Percent receiving increase of— 
ber of ‘ 
com- 
Type of baking reble Pereent 5 per- 10 per- 15 per- | 
t | 20 per. 
quota- | Num- total Under poe a? pone ~y 
tions ber | Percent wg under | under | under | aad 
10 per- 15 per- 20 per-| over 
cent cent cent | 
| a 
[STANT 858 22. 2 21.1 6.2 12.1 1.6 0.4 0.8 
Bread and cake, hand _____- 220 52} 236| 236] 7.5] 159 | ve i 
Bread and cake, machine__._| 2, 257 416 18.4 22.7 6.6 14.3 1.6 I 7 
Pie and ERE ae 187 71 38.0 37.8 14.0 17.1 3.6 2.9 
Hebrew baking.........___- 98 23 23.5 9.5 5. 6.4 Bien sockin’ e , 
Other specialized baking !___ 88 2 2.3 2 a me cri . ee 9 
Cracker and.cooky..........} 1,018 294 23.9 17.8 4.7 8.5 2.5 1.0 Ll] 


























! French, Polish, Bohemian, Scandinavian, Spanish, Italian, etc. 


The bread and cake hand shops had the next largest percentage of 
their members (28.6) reporting increased rates; gains of at least 5 but 
less than 10 percent applied to over half of these members. Over a 
fifth of the members in the bread and cake machine shops were recipi- 
ents of wage increases, which for almost two-thirds cf the workers 
amounted to less than 10 percent. 

The cracker and cooky branch, the lowest paid in the industry, was 
the only one to report as many as a fourth of its workers affected by 
raises of as much as 10 percent. 

Hebrew bake shops R uhers- less than 10 percent of their members 
receiving higher rates, and none had increases as high as 10 percent. 
Other specialized bake shops benefited least, with less than 1 percent 
of their members participating in wage increases. However, for this 
small group the increases reported exceeded 10 percent. 


Average Union Rates and Rate Changes by City ° 


Bakers of Hebrew products generally commanded the highest rates 
in the baking industry, and, as a result, the five highest city averages 
were iD this branch (table 3). New York’s average ($1.625) was fol- 
lowed in order by Los Angeles ($1.515), Detroit ($1.434), Boston 
($1.396), and Chicago ($1.380). The next highest city average was 
found in the bread and cake hand-shop branch, in which New York 
also led with an average of $1.342. Large proportions of the members 
in both of these branches of the industry were in New York. 





* These percentage changes were based on specific rates weighted by the number of members work:"¢ 
at each rate. Only those quotations showing comparable data for both 1944 and 1945 were included. ~~ 
cific increases during the 12-month period of this study reflect Pw percentage among those classi: 
fications with comparatively lower scales. Thus, if cracker cooky bakers in A imereased thei 
rate 10 cents per hour from 50 to 60 cents, an average increase of 20 percent was registered, while if the same 
absolute increase raised the rate for cracker bakers in City B from 90 cents to $1.00 per hour the percen (2 
change was only 11.1 percent. 
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Workers, by Cig gad 7 of 
Previous Y. aiid 


Bakery 
Baking, July 1, 1945, and Percent of Increase Over 











owe 
os Percent Aver | Percent 
Type of baking and city hourly | of in- Type of baking and city house of in- 
rate rate | crease 
4 and cake, hand: Bread and cake, machine—Con. 

Bread wy York, N. Y igeen-o $1. 342 3.5 erdina. Uhie.-...-.2: $0. 739 0 
San Francisco, Oaill_--------- 1. 134 6.5 M SERRE . 736 0 
Denver, r= RNS ee 1, 121 4.0 St. P: 0 ee a . 733 0 
Average, all cities .-.---------- 1.091 |.-..--.- Cc ( =e oa ae 0 
Cinei a 4. , ae Des Moines, Iowa_----------- . 724 0 
portland, Oreg-.- ------------ 1. 076 0 Omaha, Nebr------.--------- 712 0 
Los A Sea 1.074 0 Columbus, Ohio_...--.....---|  .711 0 
Sprin oO SEE eee 1. 0 Worcester, Mass-------- - 711 0 
Clev - —— RRSRERETE: 1.014 7.5 Grand Rapids, Mich_-..--- -|_ . 702 0 
Chistii Milapsdasee>-<55--5-5. 1.011 0 Baltimore, Md _-..-.--------- . 697 2.9 
Butte, Mont. ..-------------- 1. 0 Milwaukee, Wis-_--.--.------- . 691 9 
Rochester, IN - hg ATEN . 976 0 Little Rock, Ark_.-.--..-.--.|  .675 0 
St. Louis, Mo..-..--.--------- . 970 0 Binghamton, re . 674 8.0 
New Haven, “Conn ay Sarerm . 950 0 Seranton, Pa. ..-------------- . 668 1.2 
Tole, Gee. --w-05-+.-+----- . 930 0 ) Paes, Wet... - .--~-.-+----- . 637 - 1.4 
Newark, N. J.-..------------ . 909 0 B o) Ea . 575 a 
Madison, Wis-...------------ . 901 0 Pie and pastry 
Pestiliiiesesigeied.-.-.55- . 880 6 Roek Island (Ill.) district 1.._| 910 0 
St, Paul, Mimn..---..--.----- . 877 6.5 New York, N. Y---..-.----- . 884 1.1 
South Bend, Ind-..--..------- . 864 0 Boston, Mass_.-.._---- . 825 0 
Des Moines, Iowa------------ . 832 6.3 Deteit ha Eeeas: Z . 787 4.1 
Manchester, N. H-.---------- . 802 10.8 Detroit, Mich_.-_....... smell ‘1 oe 10. 2 
Ph _ ee eT . 791 0 Los Angeles, Calif... ----___-- . 718 0 
Houston, Tex_--..----------- . 783 0 po” SEES Es ee . 710 13.9 
Salt Lake City, Utah_-...---- .779 2.2 omen, ee -—- iy Pee | 
Mi 4 Sree . 758 0 Indianapolis, Ind_-----_---.--- . 693 0 
Yo wn, Ohio... --------- 757 1.1 Cleveland, Ohio...___-_------ 688 0 
Indi 3 sh . 753 0 York, ee ah 4.0 
Rock ‘il. ) district '__ . 744 0 South |" ERs . 631 6.3 
Duluth, Minn. .-.------------ . 736 0 Scranton, lB Pt . 630 0 
Balt nin edasaunsse2 . 703 0 SS BO ae . 622 2.9 
Boston, Mass.......---.------ ‘691 4.3 Portland, Oreg--.-.-.-------- "620 0 
Scrantem, FB....-.----.------ . 650 0 Baltim Ee -4eaaseneee . 610 9.1 

Bread and machine: | * Sees 0 
Portland, Oreg--..----------- 1, 199 0 SS as ae . 597 0 

tle, W Be Fe bse So 56 21.158 0 Providence, R. I__._._-_---- . 578 7.2 
Ww “S33 eee 1, 109 6.7 Columbus, Ohio___---------- . 569 0 
Denver, Colo... .....------.-.- 1.079 5.1 Duluth, Minn_.--_---_------ . 564 0 
To eae. 1.055 0 Hebrew baking: 
Butte, Mont__-.-...----.----- 1. 030 0 OSL £ aa 1. 625 4 
Spokane, Wash.......-------- 2.979 0 Average, all cities “5. | £aKeu 
Los Re . 944 1 Leos A Calif 1. 515 0 
Kansas City, Mo-..-..-----.---- . 890 0 ) aes 1. 434 0 
Duluth, Minn_-.....--------- . 880 0 Boston, Mass-__-.-- pa) ebadwhe 1. 396 0 
»¢ ~~ pASSEES Seee t: . 855 3. 6 le RIES ie 1, 380 2.3 
Phésee Bris. ...<.5-......:. . 850 2.8 New Haven, Conn-------..-- 1. 299 0 
RE Se eee . 841 1 Rochester, N. Y _.-...-------- 1, 291 0 
New York, N. Y_------------ 834 3 Philadelphia, Pa.___---.--_-- 1. 289 0 
Newark, N. J._.------------- 834 0 Cleveland, Ohio... _._---_--_- 1, 283 0 
eee. . . 2-2-2. . 832 0 8 ingfield, ipl es a 1, 248 6.4 
Assam, 8 OS eS ee FO) eS encsster, Diess..........-... 1. 184 0 
| SERRE SSS ae . 821 4.7 Pittsburgh, Pa.-.._.-.---..--- 1. 118 0 
Oklahems ay _ Bebpoey . 820 1.1 Providence, = regress 1, 07 0 
{ 0 Milwaukee, Wis...........---| 1.066 4.4 
3.4 I i ce ctpaies 1. 041 5 
0 Minneapolis, Minn__-_-_----- 944 0 
0 St. Lou , Mo ee hbk ie Lok. . 921 0 
0 Other specialized baking:? 
0 ep Es. docewessis..- 1, 240 0 
0 New York, N. Y..-.-.-- ---- 1. 121 _ 
0 Cc ee 1.111 0 
0 A Y (See erere 4 sete 
1.7 Bu ee 41.081 0 
1.9 San Francisco, Calif___-_-__- 1. 063 0 
6.0 Cleveland, Ohio __--.-- .| .948 0 
.2 Los Angeles, Calif__._....-.--- . 937 0 
0 Cracker and cooky: 
0 San Francisco, Calif___-_--.--- . 827 11.8 
3.7 Duluth, Minn _..-_-_---- wD ee 0 
0 Spokane, Wash.....-_-...-- . 732 0 
0 St. Louis, Mo.....-._-------- . 718 1.3 
11 Boston, Mass-.__..----.----- . 716 1.4 
0 New York, N. Y-------.------ . 710 1 
0 Dayton, Ohio-.........--.--- . 705 0 

















See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tasie 3.—A Hourly Rates for Union we i by City and Type of 
Baking, July 1, 1945, and Percent of Increase Previous Year—Continued 
Aver- Aver- | 
Percent iP 
Type of baking and city hovel of in- Type of baking and city nae | one 
y crease ourly “s 
rate rate | Crease 
i, 
Cracker and cooky—Continued. Cracker and cooky—Contirued. 
Los Angeles, Calif_...........| $0. 701 0 Portland, Oreg......_____- ..-| $0. 640 0 
DR tc ecccccccoanh . 693 4 pe RSS aes . 618 10.2 
PR, Blo ST mcnccccaessile . 687 0 i  »§_ ey .615 0. 
Philadelphia, Pa_........._.. . 685 1.1 Minn _ ge .612 ; 
Average, all citie# -.._......-.- [ = Des Mo ,  *4aas . 612 0 
Cincinnati, Ohio. -__._. dames - 675 0 Columbus, Ohio.............. - 603 |___ 
Kansas City, Mo_..........--. . 674 4.6 Wichita, Kans___............. . 594 “9 
Seattle, Wash_._.- voosnieaiaal - 668 0 Milwaukee, Wis__.._._.___._- . 593 L? 
Toledo, Ohio_............... ‘666 0 Salt Lake City, Utah.._____ 583 | 
Indianapolis, Ind_.........-.. . 661 10. 1 4, 4 - = =aReees . 557 
Chicago, Ll______. andeanaren . 654 0 Birmingham, Ala__._.........._| .537 5) 
Cleveland, Ohio_............- 647 8.4 Gaameee, PG6....<.....-.....<- - 518 0 
FS BES Ee ehewcececoccsink . 644 0 ’ 























! Includes Rock Island and Moline, Ill., and Davenport, Iowa. Includes hand shops—not separabje 
4 French, Polish, Bohemian, Scandinavian, Spanish, Italian, etc. ; 
4 Includes Hebrew bakeries—not separable. 


In the bread and cake machine shops, where most of the organized 
workers were employed, the highest city average ($1.199) was re- 
corded for Portland, Oreg. In addition, Seattle, Washington (D.C). 
Denver, San Francisco, and Butte all had averages exceeding $1.00. 
Averages in this branch were generally lower than in the hand-shop 
and Hebrew branches because of the inclusion of substantial numbers 
of relatively unskilled workers (usually women) engaged in routine 
icing, decorating, wrapping, and packing operations. This was also 
true of the cracker and cooky branch of the industry. 

Detroit ($1.24) had the highest average rate for bakers of spe- 
cialized products other than Hebrew. Rock Island district ($0.910) 
led the pie and pastry branch and San Francisco had the highest 
average in the cracker and cooky group ($0.827). The lowest city 
averages in the industry were found in this branch—Birmingham 
($0.537) and Scranton ($0.518). 

Less than a third of the 34 cities having organized bread and cake 
hand-shop workers reported rate increases. The largest increase in 
this branch of the industry (10.8 percent) was reported in Manchester, 
followed by Cleveland (7.5 percent), San Francisco and St. Pai 
(6.5 percent). 

In the bread and cake machine-shop branch, Binghamton showed 
the greatest relative increase (8 percent). Washington also reported 
a substantial increase (6.7 percent), followed by Pittsburgh (6.0 per- 
cent) and Denver (5.1 percent). An additional 18 cities reported 
increases in this branch and 35 reported no change. 

Nine of the twenty-two cities reporting rates in the pie and pastry 
branch registered increases over their 1944 scales. Toledo’s increase 
of 13.9 percent was the highest. Other important increases were 
recuaiad for Detroit (10.2 percent), Baltimore (9.1 percent), Prov- 
idence (7.2 percent), and South Bend (6.3 percent). 

In the cracker and cooky branch, increases were reported for 14 of 
31 cities. San Francisco with an average increase of 11.8 percent 
headed the list, followed by Denver (10.2 percent) and Indianapolis 
(10.1 percent). Substantial increases were also found in cracker 
shops in Cleveland and Birmingham. 
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Among the 7 cities reporting specialized bake shops, only New 
York City showed any increase in wage scales between July 1, 1944 

Hebrew bakers had rate changes in 5 of 17 cities reporting, Spring- 
field having the greatest average increase (6.4 percent). 


Straight-Time Weekly Hours 


The average straight-time workweek of union bakery workers in 
59 cities on July 1, 1945, was 41 hours. Bread and cake machine- 
shop and cracker and cooky workers had the shortest average hours 
(40 per week), while bread and cake hand-shop workers had the 
longest (45.4). 

Forty hours constituted the straight-time workweek for over three- 
fourths of all workers covered by the study. Almost 9 percent had 
a regular 48-hour week, and a week of 42 or 45 hours was worked by 
4.7 and 4.8 percent, respectively, of all members. Forty-eight hours 
was the longest workweek reported and 35 hours (recorded for first 
and second hands in Bohemian bakeries in New York) the shortest. 
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eparable, 


snized Among the individual branches of the industry, all of the workers 
watt in cracker and cooky shops, practically all in pie and pastry shops, 
1 00) and nine-tenths of the members in bread and cake machine shops had 

j mn. a regular workweek of 40 hours. In bread and cake hand shops 
~ wd three-fifths of the members reported a 48-hour week. Over three- 
ners fifths of all Hebrew bakers had a normal week of 45 hours while the 
atine regular week for over two-fifths of the workers in other specialized 
also baking was 48 hours. 

With few exceptions workers in the baking industry worked under 
ato) the same straight-time hour scales in 1945 as in 1944. No increases 
ae in hours were recorded in any branch, and only slight decreases in 
= the bread and cake and specialized bakery branches, affecting less 
i ~ than 1 percent of the total membership reported. 

Overtime and Sunday Rates 
~_ Time and a half for overtime was stipulated in the collective agree- 


e in 
ster, 
aril 


ment in 98.5 percent of the quotations tabulated, covering over 
nine-tenths of the membership. Although 71 percent of the Hebrew 
baking quotations indicated initial overtime rates of time and a half, 
only one-third of the branch was so affected. Agreements not 
specifying overtime rates or prescribing regular rates for work beyond 
the contract workweek were found in less than 1 percent of the quota- 
tions, affecting 3 percent of the organized workers. Other overtime 
rates covered 2.7 percent of the workers. 

Time and a half for work performed on the seventh consecutive 
day or Sunday applied to 42 percent of the bakers studied. Over 
a third of the members worked under agreements providing double 
time for Sunday work; about a fifth were covered by contracts in 
which no Sunday rate was specified. Contracts covering shops 
producing Hebrew and other specialized bakery products frequently 
neglected to specify any special rate for Sunday or the seventh con- 
secutive day. About half of the members in each of these branches 
were covered by such agreements. Various other overtime rates 
were applicable to almost 3 percent of the union bakers and a negligible 
portion (0.5 percent) were under agreements prohibiting Sunday work. 
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Wartime Labor Force of Houston Ordnance Plant ' 


Summary 


A SERIES of studies was made by the Bureau of Labor Statist. 
in the spring of 1945, to provide factual information useful in thp 
solution of some of the industrial roblems emerging from reconyer. 
sion to peacetime production.’ The study reported upon here jp. 
cluded 250 employees of the Dickson Gun Plant at Houston. The 
pre 1b group contained 183 men and 67 women, of whom 50 men 
and 17 women were Negroes. The 17 Negro women constituted the 
whole group of their sex and color employed in the plant at the time 
of the study; * with that exception, the workers chosen for study were 
carefully selected so as to be representative of the entire work force. 

A moderately high level of academic education was reported by the 
group ; few had had vocational training. Forty percent had come from 
outside the city of Houston to take a war job, a few from more than 
1,000 miles away. Over a third of these migrants had come from 

areas, 

Although three-fourths had been gainfully employed before the 
war, most of them had been in industries more or less remote from gun 

roduction, and 12 percent had been on farms. At the time of the 

ureau’s study, in April 1945, 88 percent of the group were crafts- 
men and manual workers—half classed as skilled and one-fourth 
each as semiskilled and unskilled. Hours were long, ranging from 60 
to 70 per week, but employee comments expressed fatigue rather 
than dissatisfaction. 

For the 250 employees studied, straight-time earnings averaged 
$1.009 per hour, excluding premium overtime pay. The men’s 
average was $1.04 and that of the women 92.2 cents. Gross weekly 
earnings averaged $75.92; net earnings after deduction of income and 
social-security taxes and union dues averaged $64.76. 

Nearly three-fourths of the workers wished to remain in their April 
1945 occupations after the war, but some of these did not actually 
expect that this would be possible. Less than two-thirds of the white 
men who did not expect to remain were planning to return to their 
prewar pursuits, however, and almost half of the white women ex- 
pected to leave the labor market altogether. 

Follow-up studies of these 250 workers are to be made periodically, 
to determine changes in their economic situation brought about by 
the transition from military to civilian production. 





! Prepared in the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch by Walter T. Watson with the assistance of Elaine 


? For similar reports on the workers of the Willow Run bomber plant and of a St. Paul aircraft-parts plant, 
see Monthly Labor Review for December 1945 and January 1946. 

* Negro women were deliberately overrepresented, with a view to obtaining from this and other study 
units © group large enough to provide illustrative material on the special probleme of such workers. 
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The Ordnance Plant at Houston 


This establishment from which workers were selected for study was 
officially ee ag as “Dickson Gun Plant, an ordnance-owned 
plant operate by the Hughes Tool Co. on a cost plus a fixed fee basis 
producing finished machined 8-inch howitzer cannon and centrifugally 
cast, reeenneenes and heat-treated medium-sized artillery.’’ 
The Hughes Tool Co., long a recognized manufacturer of oil-field 
tools and equipment, operated both the gun establishment and an 
aircraft-strut plant producing struts and shell cases. The total 
employment of all Hughes units approximated 8,990 in January 1945. 

Army ordnance officials estimated that $18,333,300 was expended 
in the purchase of the gun site and for construction and equipment. 

Production at the gun plant began February 8, 1943, and peak 
employment (2,200 persons, including office and supervisory staff) 
was reached in March 1945. In addition to howitzers, gun barrels or 
tubes ranging in size from 37 mm. to 105 mm. were manufactured. 

Rapidly changing war needs marked the short history of the plant. 
On February 3, 1944, one year after the first gun barrel was cast, the 
Army Ordnance Department announced that the Dickson plant 
would close on March 31, 1944, since the needs of the Army had been 
met.‘ 

On March 15, 1944, however, the officials indicated that gun manu- 
facture would be continued for at least 6 months longer. The sudden 
change in plans was attributed to the fact that the output of the 
Houston plant was exceptionally high and the unit cost of production 
among the lowest in the country. In May 1945, the processing of 
light guns was reduced and emphasis was placed on the manufacture 
of heavy howitzers. The following month announcement was made 
that the plant would close by August 31, 1945, but would bemaintained 
in a stand-by condition. The ughes, Tool Co., according to press re- 
ports, would absorb 500 of the displaced workers in its other units. 
Finally, on August 13, one day before VJ-day, all Dickson employees 
were advised that the War Department had directed the immediate 
stoppage of all work. All “‘interested’”’ hourly paid employees were 
offered transfers to other Hughes plants. 


Personal and Family Characteristics of Workers 
AGE AND PHYSICAL CONDITION 


Approximately 80 percent of the 250 workers interviewed were 20 to 
45 years of age, about 15 percent were between 45 and 64, and the 
remaining 5 percent were under 20 years. 

The age range of men and women differed markedly. There were 
no women over 45, and more than half were under 30. Among the 
males there were boys as young as 16 and gray-haired grandfathers as 
old as 64. Although the majority of the men (three-fifths) were be- 
tween 30 and 45, a fifth were 45 years of age and over, and the remain- 
ing fifth were under 30. Age groups for Negro workers corresponded 
closely to those for the entire sample. 


‘See Houston Chronicle, especially the February 4, March 15, and June 1, 1945, issues, for some of the 
events cited in this section. 
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One-fifth of the men interviewed reported physical disabilities 
The shortage of personnel and the pressure to meet production quotas 
made it mandatory for plant officials to devise methods to utilize mep 
handicapped by loss of limb, loss of an eye, defective hearing, and the 
more generalized disabilities such as arthritis, lung trouble, spine 
trouble, heart ailments, and sinus infections. Often these workers 
were relieved of arduous tasks or transferred to positions which ro. 
quired less physical strain. A few were granted intermittent leaves of 
absence when deemed advisable from a health standpoint.® 


VETERAN STATUS 


Twenty-four, or 13 percent, of the men had served during World War 
II, most of them in the Army. These men, seemingly, had adjusted 
themselves satisfactorily to civilian life and felt, on the whole, that 
their labor at the gun plant was essential and “next to being in the 
Army.’ None of the women had been in the armed services prior to 
employment at Dickson. 


FAMILY RESPONSIBILITIES 


Seventy-seven percent of all employees interviewed (85 percent of 
all the men and 57 percent of all the women) were married. Single 
workers (1 of every 3 women compared with 1 of every 8 men) consti- 
tuted nearly a fifth of the total group studied. More women (9 per- 
cent) than men (2 percent) were divorced, separated, or widowed. 
Among the men more Negroes than whites, but among the women 
fewer Negroes than whites, were married. Fewer Negro than white 
women were single; more were divorced. 

Three-fourths of all employees studied (including 1-person families 
or unattached workers) were heads of families; 90 percent of the men 
but only 38 percent of the women were family heads, and 163 of 170 
men but only 17 of 26 women who were family heads reported families 
with 2 or more members. 

The reasons for the women’s familial responsibilities varied; some 
had husbands in service or in ill health, and a few women were widows. 
The desire to lead an independent life away from home and their 
family was paramount among the heads of some 1-person families, 
usually the younger women. Employment at the gun plant made 
this desire a reality.. Still other women had long wanted to earn 
money of their own but had been untrained for any particular line of 
endeavor, and, again, work at the gun factory was the answer.° 

Family composition and dependency.—Of the 203 workers who were 
or had been married, 147 (73 percent) were parents of children under 
15 years of age. In all there were 282 children in this age group— 40 
percent under 5 years, 25 percent between 5 and 9 years, and 35 per- 
cent between 10 and 15 years. ; 

Workers’ families often included parents, parents-in-law, or other 
relatives. About 203 such individuals were reported, an average o! 
eight-tenths person per family. Three-fourths of the workers be- 





§ The company provided a first-aid room with a first-aid man and nurse in attendance. Under the gener2! 
supervision of a doctor, this facility was intended to give medical attention in emergencies to all employees. 

$ Despite these more-practical motivating reasons, almost every woman and most of the men told the 
Bureau’s representatives that it was an honor to work at a war plant. 
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longed to households of 3 or more members. Four-person families 
were found most frequently, followed in turn by domestic units of 3 
and 5, respectively. The average size was 3.7. This compares 
roughly with a 3.8 average for Texas in 1940. 

Including all persons receiving support, whether or not related and 
whether or not living in the same dwelling or locality, the male workers 
visited had dependents ranging in number from 0 to 8; less than 
a tenth claimed no dependents of any sort, two-fifths reported 1 or 
2 dependents, andj one-third reported 3. Dependents of female em- 
ployees ranged from 0 to 4; half had no dependents, two-fifths reported 
i or 2, and the rest either 3 or 4. 

Home conditions.—The interviewers, visiting the Dickson employees 
in their homes, observed that their children seemed to be “‘average”’ 
American children. What was frequently lacking was a home’ atmos- 
phere appropriate to growing citizens. In many cases the livin 
arrangements were makeshift crowded apartments in dilapidate 
rooming houses; tenement courts, dark and barren in appearance; 
defense housing projects where the space between families was no 
more than the breadth of a wall; trailer camps, with community 
baths, where families were forced to live in the open because of lack 
of room inside the trailer. These and similar living accommodations 
were often inadequate to meet properly the needs of adults, much 
less the requirements for the physical and social health of children. 

On the other hand, many familieshad comfortable modern residences 
in somewhat better sections of the city. The interviewer in approach- 
ing @ home of this kind could safely assume that it housed permanent 
residents of the community, the family head being, likely as not, 
a former employee of the Hughes Tool Co. or some other Houston 
establishment. 

Many of the Negroes lived in small houses in a district near the 
plant. These homes were usually neatly furnished and neatly kept. 
Other Negro workers were not so fortunately situated. 

Workers who came to Houston after the war started found the 
shortage of residences a particularly serious problem. Often it was 
necessary to.share a dwelling and equipment with other families. 
Under such conditions, distances to and from the plant were neces- 
sarily excluded from consideration. Workers spoke of riding 3 busses 
each way. For the unmarried or war-separated workers, the housing 
problem was somewhat less difficult. A few of these lodged in boarding 
houses, apartment houses, and lower-priced hotels; others moved in 
with friends or relatives. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Academic education.—High-school attendance of from 1 to 4 years 
was reported by 68 percent of the 250 employees; half of this group 
continued for the full 4 years. College enrollment of a year or more 
was reported by 6 percent. About 1 out of every 3 employees claimed 
grade-school education only. 

The formal educational attainment of the men was inferior to that 
of the women; a third of the former but only an eighth of the latter 
failed to reach high school. Of the 12 workers who were under 21 years 
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of age, none had registered for college, and 4 did not attend hic} 
school. ; 


Negro men reported comparatively little formal education. Tyo. 


fifths managed to remain in high school 1 to 4 years (only 2 graduated 
Twelve Negro men did not go beyond the fifth grade; one had spen; 
less than a month in school. Negro women were better educated. 
their schooling compared favorably with that received by the entir, 
group of workers. All but one had attended high school and all but two 
of these continued for the full 4 years. Three Negro women ha( 
attended college for periods varying from 1 to 2% years. 

The Bureau’s interviewers reported that employees with relatively 
little education frequently demonstrated unusual capacity to acquire 
knowledge and skills. For example, work records showed that among 
the workers who had only 7 years in school, one held an administratiy: 
position which required an understanding of mathematics and chem. 
istry, in addition to an ability to act in a supervisory capacity over 
men; another occupied a responsible place as a working foreman. 

Formal vocational training —No more than 16 percent of the entire 
group of workers had obtained formal training in trade or vocational 
schools, either before or after January 1941. Prior to 1941 such 
education was limited to mathematics and chemistry for men, and to 
secretarial, beauty, and nurses’ training courses for women. After 
January 1941, the number of women receiving formal training in- 
creased, preparation for metalworking taking precedence over other 
subjects. This training, of a month or more, was usually obtained on 
the job, at part-time classes held at Dickson under the supervision 
of experienced personnel, and it was generally designed to assist 
workers entering a metalworking industry for the first time. 

A few employees, both men and women, had served apprenticeships 
at the Hughes Co. main plant in such specialized tasks as machine 
tooling and instrument use. Some of these trainees, in turn, became 
instructors in gun manufacturing. One man devoted 1 year at night 
to the study of shop-practice problems in mechanical drawing. A few 
of the workers had been sent to gun plants in the North for special 
training in particular phases of gun production. 


Prewar Background of Workers 


Workers’ migrations.—Of the 250 workers studied, 97 (or 40 percent) 
were recruited from the migrants’ who came into the Houston area 
in search of war work and war wages. To indicate the nature and 
extent of their migrations, estimates were made of the distances 
between 80 workers’ residences in January 1941 and places of em- 
ployment in April 1945. Of the 80 men and women who were not 
residents of Houston in 1941, 22 were then living within a radius of 
100 miles, 43 within a distance of 100 to 500 miles, 5 in localities 
500 to 1,000 miles away, and 7 at distances greater than 1,000 miles. 
The other 3 did not report their addresses in 1941. 

Included among the 97 migrants were half (23 of 47) of all single 
workers, a little more than a third (70 of 193) of all who were married, 
and 4 of the 10 workers who were separated, divorced, or widowed. 


7 In this study the term “migrant”’ is used to Ses pe who moved from one locality or city to 
another to take or seek work, een January 1941 and April 1945. 
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Relatively more workers over than under 20 years of age migrated, 

and more men than women (41 percent compared to 34 percent). 
Migrant whites and Negroes were found in the sample in about equal 
proportions. 

Family size apparently did not deter migration. About two-fifths 
of all workers with 2 or more persons in their families (including 18 
of 34 wey with 6 to 8 members and 2 families with 9 or more) 
migrated. 

Three-fourths of the 97 workers who came to Houston from else- 
where reported only 1 move between January 1941 and April 1945, 
a fifth reported 2 or 3 moves, and the remainder 4 or 5. together, 
151 intercity migrations were made by the 97 migrant employees, 
nine-tenths of whom were heads of families with 2 or more members. 
The average cost per move was $57. While 99 were estimated as 
costing less than $50 each, the remainder varied from $50 to $500. 
The majority of moves reported by single individuals, or by 1-person 
families, were estimated as costing under $75, a few from $100 to $300. 

Gross weekly earni increased immediately following migration 
in about three-fifths of the moves, decreased in somewhat over a 
fourth, and were unchanged in the remaining cases. 

Prewar residence-—Nine out of 10 who were interviewed were 
residing in Texas in January 1941. Half of the remainder were living 
in the Southern States of Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, Tennessee 
and Kentucky. The others (about 5 percent) were wld scattered 
over the country, from the Pacific to the Atlantic seaboard and from 
the Canadian border to Mexico. 

When the towns and cities in which the 250 Dickson employees 
lived at the beginning of 1941 are considered from the standpoint of 
size, it appears that Houston, with a population of 384,000, claimed 
67 percent; other cities of 250,000 or more, an additional 4 percent. 
In communities of 100,000 to 250,000, of 10,000 to 100,000, and of 
less than 10,000, the percentages were respectively, 1, 4, and 24. 
Some of the prewar Houston dwellers, who left shortly before and 
shortly after Pearl Harbor to accept construction and defense jobs 
in camps, sparsely settled rural areas, and towns, later returned to 
take better-paying positions at the gun plant. 

Prewar employment experience.—Three-fourths of the — 
interviewed (9 out of 10 men and 2 out of 5 women) reported labor- 
market experience prior to January 1941. Half of the Negro women 
(9 of 17), but only a third of the white women (17 of 50), had worked 
before 1941. 

All but 4 men and 6 women reported their employment status 
in January 1941. About 9 percent of the employees (14 men and 8 
women) had been engaged in service industries. Five persons ran 
establishments of their own; when forced to close down or sell out 
because of shortage of supplies or lack of personnel, they sought war 
jobs. A sixth (35 men and 7 women) of the group were working in 
miscellaneous industries such as public utilities, wholesale and retail 
trade, insurance, the Federal service, and in coal mines and oil fields. 

Sixty-six workers (27 percent) were not working in January 1941— 
14 percent of the men and 60 percent of the women. Of these, 5 were 
unemployed and seeking work. The remainder consisted of 14 stu- 
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dents; 12 housewives; 3 men in military service; 30 who were po; 
seeking work for various other reasons, including illness; and 2 who 
did not report their status in detail. 

Prewar vndustrial status.—In January 1941, most of the 250 workers 
who had jobs were employed in industries more or less remote from the 
production of guns. Less than a fourth (56) were then working jy 
manufacturing industry; 40 of these (36 men and 4 women) listed 
occupations in metalworking, and 16 (14 men and 2 women) wer 
from lumbering, chemicals, the food industries, etc. The opportunity 
to earn good wages and gain further experience in a manufacturin, 
line were important factors leading to the recruitment of these mey 
and women by the Dickson plant. Some 12 percent of the workers 
(28 men and 1 woman) were e ed in iculture in 1941, the ma- 
jority having farms in south ~ east Texas. According to their 
statements, low prices for products, crop failures, lack of money 
with which to buy good farming equipment, and the increasing cost 
of living caused them to leave their farms and enter industry. Ten 
percent (25 men) were doing construction work in 1941, directing 
businesses of their own, working for private contractors, or helping 
on Government projects, principally those of the Army and Navy. | 


Wartime Occupations 


In April 1945, approximately 88 percent of the employees inter- 
viewed were performing jobs as craftsmen and manual workers; of 
this group, in turn, almost half were classified as skilled, a fourth as 
semiskilled, and the other fourth as unskilled. The remaining 12 
percent of the sample were service workers. 

Since training periods for the skilled occupations were necessarily 
longer than for those entailing less craftsmanship and fewer job re- 
sponsibilities, it is not surprising that the majority of the skilled 
personnel were experienced in metalworking and had seen service in 
the parent plant or in establishments having some features character- 
istic of the gun industry. Four-fifths of the skilled workers were men. 
One out of every four had been promoted from mechanic, machine 
operator, or other Jower classification to departmental supervisor, 
. foreman, or assistant foreman, and 1 out of every 8 to a job as in- 
spector. A third of the skilled male employees operated boring 
machines, drill presses, turret lathes, etc. Only one worker inter- 
viewed was a machinist. A plant official attributed this to the 
Army’s special need for machinists and to the shortage, even before 
the war, of fully qualified, all-round workers in that occupation. 

Most women workers who held skilled positions had originally been 
hired for semiskilled or unskilled work. ilonnbenticls special apti- 
tudes for machine work (e. g., ability to perform very precise operations 
requiring the use of a micrometer and measuring to close tolerances), 
they had received promotions to higher classifications. 

A larger percentage of women than of men (40 compared to 2!) 
performed semiskilled jobs. Training periods for such places were, 
on the whole, short—often less than 2 weeks, sometimes only a few 
days. Judged by the interviews, semiskilled operators in the gun 
plant seldom familiarized themselves with any machine other than 
their own; knowledge of a machine was frequently confined to one or 
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two out of many possible operations. Women, seemingly of their 
own volition, remained at semiskilled positions longer than men. 

Unskilled occupations were usually held by persons with limited 
job backgrounds. Including service workers, almost a third of the 
men and about two-fifths of the women were classified by the Bureau’s 
agents as unskilled. Although work records indicated extensive up- 
srading from unskilled to semiskilled and often, in time, from semi- 
skilled to skilled jobs, it appears that promotions involving such 
revisions in grade were confined primarily to white workers. but 
9 of the 67 Negroes, for example, held unskilled classifications. 

Unionization.—The personnel of the gun plant was organized by 
rival groups—the United Steelworkers of America (CIO) and the 
Independent Metal Workers Union—membership in the two being 
nearly equal. More than half of the employees studied (136) were 
identified with these unions—60 percent of the men and 43 percent 
of the women. 

From January 1941 to the time of the study, union membership 
increased More among women than among men. Obly a small per- 
centage of the women as compared with a third of the men, were 
affiliated before 1941. There were also more nonunion Dickson men 
than women who had been union members during some previous 
employment period—half of the currently nonmember men, but only 
| percent of the women. 

The percent of affiliation among Negroes (75) was higher than 
among the workers as a whole (54). Membership among Negro men 
was relatively more than twice as numerous as among Negro women 
(85 percent compared to 40 percent). 


WARTIME HOURS AND WAGES 


Normal weekly hours.—-In March 1945 Dickson employees worked 
10 hours per day for alternating 6- and 7-day weeks. The workweek, 
therefore, varied between 60 and 70 hours. For the first 6 days, time 
and a half was paid after 8 hours per day or 40 hours per week. On 
the seventh consecutive working day, double time was paid; thus, for 
a 7-day week employees received 90 hours’ pay. Shortly before the 
completion of the present study, hours were lowered to 60 and Sunday 
work was discontinued. Plant officials attributed the change to 
reduction in contract requirements. 

The workers interviewed seldom expressed discontent because of 
the long hours. For one thing, they had grown accustomed to war 
routines. For another, overtime pay was regarded as a symbol of 
achievement—dollars and cents to be sure, but also concrete evidence 
of having aided in the war effort. Here and there were men unaccus- 
tomed to set hours—often persons from small towns whose schedules 
had been a matter of individual determination. Even such employees 
were reconciled to the prevailing work pattern, voicing fatigue rather 
than dissatisfaction. 

Earnings at gun plant.—In April 1945, straight-time hourly earnings 
of the 250 employees studied averaged $1.009 per hour, excluding 
overtime paid for at premium rates. The average for men was $1.04 
and for women 92.2 cents per hour. Although the beginning rate was 
identical for all employees (60 cents), white men attained a top figure 
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of $1.57 and white women $1.29 per hour. This compares with g: 
cents and 72% cents, respectively, for Negroes. Fifty-eight percent 
of all men, but only 43 percent of all women workers, receive 
$1.00 or more per hour on a straight-time basis. Upon the recom. 
mendation of the foremen, wage rates at the gun plant were increased 
5 cents per hour after 30, 60, and 90 days of employment and then 9 
cents per hour every 3 months thereafter until the top of the range 
was reached. , 

Gross weekly earnings of the 250 employees averaged $75.92 
Approximately half of the men earned less and half more than tha; 
figure. Similarly, the dividing line for women was $55.00. The 
largest individual gross weekly earnings were $161.03 and $90.50 for 
top man and woman (both white), respectively. For Negroes, the 
corresponding figures were $83.56 and $50.63. The average ne} 
weekly earnings for all workers after deductions for income taxes. 
social-security taxes, and union dues were $64.76. 

A few women workers interviewed raised the question of equal 
wages for their sex. Women were performing the same jobs as men, 
they said, and in equally efficient manner, but were receiving smaller 
checks and fewer raises. With the majority of the women, however. 
current earnings were satisfactory, far exceeding those (if any) re- 
ceived in the past. Women workers, as previously noted, were less 
inclined to struggle for higher wages. A few voiced the belief that 
some plant supervisors, through preference, selected men with higher 
rates of pay when trainees for new jobs were needed, because they con- 
sidered men more permanent. 

There was some evidence of Negroes’ thinking they were being 
discriminated against because of their race. Several contended that 
they were performing the work of machine operator, but were receiving 
wages for a lower category of job. 

Employment status of workers’ families.—The data on earnings that 
have been given understate the situation if the family unit rather 
than the worker alone is considered. Including the worker, two-fifths 
of the families had two or more persons employed. Approximately 
60 percent of the women and 36 percent of the men reported spouses, 
one or more children, or others, in gainful employment. More 
commonly, however, whether in a man’s or a woman’s household, 
there was only 1 person employed, other than the worker himself; 
57 out of 65 men and 33 out of 41 women reported to this effect. 
Eight men and 6 women enumerated two other employed persons; 
2 women listed three. 

Not infrequently other members of a worker’s family were employed 
at the gun plant. Wives frequently sought war jobs, not because they 
were compelled to support themselves but out of a desire to supple- 
ment their husbands’ pay checks with generous ones of their own. 
To some married women, working in a war plant was an altogetler 
fascinating experience, an escape from the everyday routine of keeping 
house. There were other wives who wanted to earn additional money 
with which to educate their children; still others wished to support 
children by former marriages. Occasionally a husband and wife were 
both employed, with a view to saving money for a common purpose, 
such as the establishment of a business after the war or the invest- 
ment of savings in a home. One such instance was that of a 55-year 
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old man whose wife was a registered nurse earning $250 a month. 
This man had a long employment history, and strong in his memor 
were 2 years—around 1933—when he was without work of any kind. 
He said, “‘We managed to get by without help.” ‘But,’ he added, 
“That won’t happen again—that hard sledding—because my wife and 
| together have managed to buy war bonds, and we have our home and 
car paid for now. They’re all ours.” 


The Transition to War Work 


CHANGES IN JOBS AND IN EMPLOYERS DURING WARTIME 


Job changes.—Job changes, including advancements in grade in the 
same occupation, were numerous during the war period. From 1941 
to the date of the study, 9 out of 10 workers (89 percent) interviewed 
reported 1 or more such changes.’ Of the 183 men, all except 6 
changed jobs; 3 of the 6 were still at the same work, the other 3 gave 
no information. The great majority (102) shifted jobs 2 times ~ 
In a few extreme cases, men stated that they had changed jobs 6 to 9 
times each. Job changes were reported by approximately two-thirds 
of all the women, most of them making 1 or 2 changes only, and no 
woman listing more than 4. The average number of changes for 
men was 2.7 and for women, 1.7.. The lower figure for women is 
attributable, at least in part, to the fact that many of them did not 
enter the labor market until relatively late in the period under 
consideration. 

The Dickson officials’ policy of transferring employees from one 
occupation to another, and at times from one department to another, 
sometimes at the same wage rate, accounted for many of the changes. 
This frequent shifting of workers made possible not only better 
utilization of manpower in meeting heavy production schedules but 
also adjustments to cover unexpected revisions or shifts of emphasis 
in output. 

Other plant policies, such as pay increases after stipulated periods 
of service, merit raises for efficient work, and competitive bidding for 
vacancies in higher-bracket positions by employees reaching the top 
of the next lower wage brackets, contributed to the general fluidity of 
the gun-plant force. 

Changes in employers.—The schedules of the Dickson employees 
show the companies with which these workers were identified from 
January 1941 to April 1945. The workers who changed employers 
1 or more times included practically all of the men and three-fourths 
of the women. 

Some made several changes of employer in afew months. One man 
changed employers 7 times, two others 8 times. The majority of the 
men (125 out of 183) changed employers twice or less; nearly » fourth 
of the men (mainly transferees from the Hughes Tool Co.’s main 
plant *®) changed employers only once. The average number of 
a for men over the period of 4% years (January 1941-April 1945) 
was 2.4, 





uction at the Dickson Gun Plant did not begin until February 1943, there was a period of 2 
which some workers changed jobs before coming to the gun plant. 
from one plant to another, even if the plants were operated by the same company, was con- 


A 
sidered a of employers. 
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The majority of women made only 1 or 2 changes of employer; nop, 
made more than 4. For many of the women, because of their |9;, 
entrance into the labor market, the Dickson Gun Plant was the; 
first and only employer. 

Equal percentages of the white and the Negro workers made change: 
of employer; workers of all ages were represented, including th, 
majority of those under 25. Married and single workers were repre- 
sented in approximately equal proportions (92 and 94 percent), by; 
there were relatively more persons who were heads of families thay 
those who were not (96 as compared with 73 percent). 

Taking into consideration only the first change made after January 
1941, 3 out of every 5 workers who changed employers benefited }y 
salary increases; 1 out of every 4 accepted decreases; and the remainder 
reported no difference. The major reasons given by workers for 
shifting to new employers were to secure higher wages and to obtain 
positions in essential war industries. 


CHANGES IN WAGE INCOME 


Three measures of wages were used to determine changes in income 
occasioned by the war: (1) Straight-time hourly rates, (2) gross weekly 
earnings, and (3) annual wage income in 1943 and 1944. , 

Strarght-time hourly rates.—By using the pay roll nearest January 
for workers employed during 1941, it was possible to determine the 
changes in hourly rates of 149 workers from 1941 to April 1945. 

All of the women reporting, both Negro and white, who were 
employed at the beginning of the war had had their wage rates raised. 
This was also true of most but not all the men (111 out of 131), 
Three men indicated that their wage rates had remained unchanged, 
and 17 had had their rates cut. The proportions of Negro and white 
male workers showing decreases were roughly a tenth and a seventh, 
ir <tr 

he size of the wage-rate increase for workers employed in 1941 
varied substantially as between men and women. Practically all of 
the women (14 out of 18) reported gains of 100 percent or more as 
compared to only a third of the men. None of the women had in- 
creases in wage rates of less than 25 percent, although 19 out of 11! 
men (17 percent) fell within this category. The greater gains among 
women, of course, reflect the lower wage levels from which they 
started. Thus, the rate increases of 100 percent or more, reported 
by 14 of the 18 women, were based on prewar rates of less than 5) 
cents an hour. By contrast, only 46 of the 111 men (41 percent) had 
received less than 50 cents in January 1941. None of the women 
had earned more than 70 cents an hour, whereas a majority of the 
men equaled or exceeded that figure. 

The differences in wage gains between Negro and white workers 
with prewar employment experience are worth noting. Less than a 
third of the Negroes, as compared to more than two-fifths of the 
white workers, had their rates increased by 100 percent or more. In 
the groups of those receiving increases of 50 to 100 percent, the 
proportions were reversed—30 percent of the white employees and 
slightly more than two-fifths of the Negroes. At the low end of the 
scale, gains of less than 10 percent affected 12 percent of the white 
workers and only one Negro. 
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Gross weekly earnings.—When changes in wages are measured on 
the basis of hourly rates it appears from the foregoing analysis that 
i7 of 216 gun-plant workers with prewar employment experience 
actually lost ground during the war, and that the average hourly 
earnings of an additional 3 employees with the same background 
remained stationary. Such figures, however, do not take account of 
premium pa for overtime work, shift differentials, bonuses not re- 
lated to production, and other extras. When these items are included 
and comparisons are made on the basis of gross weekly earnings 
(ji, e., before deductions for social security and income taxes and 
union dues), it develops that of 149 for whom data were available only 
4 (all men) sustained actual decreases. One man’s status remained 
unchanged. 

The 144 workers who received increases included 95 white men 
and 12 white women, 31 Negro men and 6 Negro women. 

Experienced and inexperienced workers alike were affected by this 
upward trend in gross weekly earnings. A farmer who had spent 
25 years on a farm at an average of under $10 per week had become a 
supervisor earning nearly $100 per week. A 45-year-old man who 
had been a $52-a-week machine operator at Hughes had become a 
foreman with a gross weekly check of $134.10. A $32-a-week shoe 
salesman collected $106.20 as a machine-tool operator. A 20-year- 
old white woman, for several years an $18 soda clerk but now become 
drill-press operator, made $50.75. A Negro man, 36 years, of age, 
formerly drawing $12 a week as a log cutter in Louisiana, was cur- 
rently receiving $40.70; another who had farmed for $18 a week was 
earning $56.70. From a weekly pay of $19.20 as machine hand in a 
local cotton mill, a white girl 27 years of age jumped to $54.25 as 
a turret-lathe operator. A 20-year old Negro janitress reported a 
weekly average of $46.15 for a current period, as compared with 
$17.50 as maid in a night club. Another Negro woman, previously 
a laundry worker at $10.80 per week, was collecting $49.70 at the 
gun plant; still another who had earned $7 a week as a maid in a 
private home in Houston exhibited a gross weekly check of $49.70. 

It is evident from the above that the percentage increases realized 
were more dramatic than the actual money increases. For 88, or 
more than half, of the men and for 16 of the 18 women with prewar 
employment experience, gross weekly earnings rose by 100 percent 
or more. The distribution of increases was about the same among 
both Negro and white workers surveyed. 

In reviewing these gains in earnings several important factors 
should be borne in mind: (1) Weekly earnings at the beginning of the 
period studied were low for most workers; (2) although the increases 
in weekly carnings were distributed among the Negroes and whites 
in approximately the same proportions, the actual earnings of Negroes 
were considerably below those of white workers because the former 
were largely in unskilled jobs; (3) the gains in gross weekly earnings 
must be discounted for increases in living costs; and (4) during the 
war years not all the workers were continuously employed and, among 
those who were, not all held the high-wage jobs in the Dickson Gun 
Plant for the entire period, and therefore few of the workers had 
annual wage incomes in 1943 and 1944 commensurate with their 
weekly earnings reported at the time of this survey (April 1945). 
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Annual wage income.—For most of the workers studied, data 9, 
gross annual wage income for 1943 and 1944 were obtained from th» 
W-2 income-tax receipt form. If information was not available fron 
this source, the employees were requested to estimate their annua! 
incomes. 

In all, annual income data were available for 225 of the 250 workers 
surveyed. It is estimated that 75 percent of these workers were wage 
or salary earners for a full year in 1943 and 88 percent in 1944. (Cop. 
tinuous employment was reported by 145 men for 1943 and by 159 
for 1944; for women, the corresponding numbers were 24 and 39 
The number of white workers employed throughout the year was 
approximately 15 percent greater in 1944 than in 1943 (142 as against 
123). The increase among the Negro workers was roughly 20 percent 
(56 in 1944 compared to 46 in 1943). 

As reported by 225 workers, annual wage incomes were higher jy 
1944 than in the preceding 12 months. For both years, however. 
incomes for the majority of the personnel—65 percent in 1943 and 
57 percent in 1944—amounted to less than $2,500. Thirteen percent 
of the workers in 1943 made less than $500, but only 4 percent in 
1944; 8 percent in 1943 earned between $4,000 and $5,000, as compared 
with 13 percent in 1944. Four percent reported annual incomes of 
$5,000 and over for 1944; the earnings of less than 1 percent (1 indi- 
vidual) in 1943 exceeded this high mark. 

Comparison of the incomes of men with those of women reveals 
that 58 percent of the men in 1943 and 48 percent in 1944 earned less 
than $2,500. Corresponding percentages for women workers were 86 
and 81 for the 2 years, 


Postwar Prospects 


Replies to the question of whether the worker wanted to remain in 
his present occupation and location after the war indicated that 181 
of the 250 employees studied desired to remain, but 30 of the 18! 
did not actually expect to do so. 

There was no doubt on the part of the Bureau’s representatives 
that practically all the workers wanted to stay at the gun plant as 
long as their jobs would last. Persons who anticipated making 
changes, it was observed, did not have in mind immediate changes; 
rather, they intended to remain, if permitted to do so, until operations 
ceased. Expressions of satisfaction with working conditions at the 
plant by numerous individual employees lent considerable support to 
this conclusion. 

As a whole the women expressed the belief that, if personnel reduc- 
tions at the plant were necessary, the men would be retained longer 
than the women. : 

Prospective job changes.—Of the 133 white male employees included 
in the study, only 4 expected to leave the labor market, including 5 
young men who were awaiting draft into the Army and a 35-year-old 
man who wanted to enter a university. 

Of the 59 white men who did not expect to remain in their presen! 
job, less than two-fifths were planning to reenter their usual prewar 
occupation. Curiously, the postwar occupational pattern of all the 
men studied, will, if realized, approximate the prewar situation because 
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many of the contemplated changes offset each other. Thus, a 61- 
year-old farmer with 40 years on the land wanted to manage a filling 
station, @ farmer with 7 years’ experience anticipated employment as 
a melter in a metal plant, a man who had worked for the Hughes 
Tool Co. for more than a decade hoped to become a rancher, a former 
ship fitter was planning to take up advertising and commercial art, 
a man who had been an insurance clerk for 11 years looked forward to 
a furniture-repair business, and a mechanic with 21 years’ experience 
wanted to go into the restaurant business. 

The 53 white male employees who had definite plans for shifting 
jobs expected to change to the following: 


Farm and ranch 
Establish own business__..____________________. 
Enter construction work 


Enter professional field a. 
Follow mechanic trade_-_-______.-__.-_.---- 
Transfer to Hughes Tool Co---_---__- 


1 Services, 7; manufacturing, 2. 


Of the 50 white women studied, 24, or almost half, were expecting 
to leave the labor market after the war. Twenty of the 24 wanted 
to become housewives, their plans being contingent largely upon the 
return of husbands and sweethearts from the service, 3 looked forward 
to living on a farm with their parents, and 1 woman indicated that 
she wanted to resume nurses’ training. 

Only 4 of the 26 white women who planned to continue working had 
definite jobs (other than Dickson) in mind: 1 wanted to continue in 
metalworking, preferably in an airplane or automobile factory, and 
3 had chosen office careers. 

It is of interest that, of the women who had formerly been em- 
ployed, none expected to return to former occupations as checkers 
and machine operators in laundries, as clerks and cashiers in drug, 
grocery, and department stores, as waitresses and cooks in restaurants 
and cafeterias, or as machine operators in textile mills and box factories. 

Among the 67 Negroes studied, 9 men and 3 women did not expect 
to remain at the Dickson plant. Six of the men expected to go back 
to their farms, one planned to have a restaurant business of his own, 
another to be a tractor driver, and the ninth was undecided about the 
change he would make. Two of the women desired to become maids. 

Negroes, on the whole, were hesitant about discussing postwar 
plans. The majority did not desire to leave the plant, because they 
were making better wages than ever before. Although, as noted, 
a few Negroes had complaints about wages and the work in general, it 
is significant that even these neither wanted nor expected to leave the 
plant. One Negro male laborer previously earned, as chauffeur for a 
private family, as much as he made in the gun plant (his living ex- 
penses had been furnished), but still did not desire to return to the 
prewar job. 

Men who expect to enter agriculture —Of the 19 men (13 white and 
6 Negro) who were planning on agriculture as a means of postwar 
livelihood, 13 (7 white and 6 Negro) were ex-farmers. Higher wages 
had drawn the men into industry; the expectation of lower wages and 
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unemployment in industry stimulated the desire to return to the land 
Not unimportant, also, was the freedom of rural living. A fey 
farsighted farmers, attributing their past failures partly to lack of 
modern tools and machinery, planned to use savings from their gun. 
plant earnings to purchase additional land or new farming equipment. 
Other persons who had previously worked in Houston reported actual 
purchases of small acreages outside the city limits with the intentioy 
of raising poultry, vegetables, or other commodities for the city market. 
Five of the 19 men who were looking forward to careers in agriculture 
were not previously farmers. All 5 were experienced in machine work: 
in fact, 4 of them had previously been employed by the Hughes Too! 
Co. Notwithstanding 4 to 15 years each in the machine line, these 
men designated a salad for agriculture. One stated, “TI want to 
be able to raise my children away from the city roughnecks, and | 
think farm life will improve my own health and the health of my fam- 
ily.”” Another declared, “I am tired of the lack of independence in 
my life. I am tired of having to heed ‘whistles.’ I have always 
wanted to farm and intend to start after the war.” , 
It should be emphasized that whatever the secret hopes and 
ambitions of the minority who expected to change jobs when laid 
off from the gun plant, the majority (60 percent) expected to remain 
in their present jobs. This majority included 56 percent of the white 
men, 44 percent of the white women, and 82 percent each of the 
Negro men and women. Moreover, regardless of their expectations, 
nearly three-quarters of all the personnel (72 percent) ‘‘wanted”’ to 
remain. It seems safe to conclude, in view of these data, that war- 
plant employment has been a significant factor in redirecting the 
occupational attitudes of the workers studied. It has permitted new 
experiences, led to job comparisons, challenged old habits, and 
enormously expanded the lives of the workers who made the guns. 


Trend of Factory Earnings, 1939 to December 1945 


THE published average earnings of factory workers are summarize( 
in the accompanying table for selected months from January 1939 to 
December 1945.' The earnings shown in this table are on a gross 
basis (i. e., before deductions for social security, income and victory 
taxes, bond purchases, etc.). 

Weekly earnings in all manufacturing averaged $41.43 in December 
1345—78.7 percent above the average in January 1939, 55.5 percent 
above January 1941, and 6.5 percent above October 1942. Weekly 
pay for December 1945 dropped 12.7 percent below that of December 
1944, as the result of reductions in both hourly pay and working hours. 
However, the average earnings of factory workers were still higher 





1 Compare Trends in Factory Wages, 1939-43, in Monthly Labor Review, November 1943 (p. 869), &- 
pecially table 4 (p. 879). For detailed data regarding weekly earnings, see Detailed Reports for Industria: 
and Business Employment, December 1945, table 6 (p. 520) in this issue. 
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than before the war, as a result of such wartime factors as changing 
composition of the labor force within plants, shifts in the distribution 
of workers among plants and among industries, as well as wage-rate 
increases. 

‘ Gross hourly earnings in all manufacturing averaged 99.7 cents in 
December 1945—57.8 percent above the average in January 1939, 
46.0 percent above January 1941, and 11.6 percent above Sctober 
1942. 

Straight-time average hourly earnings, as shown in columns 7 
to 9, are weighted by man-hours of employment in the major divisions 
of manufacturing for January 1941. These earnings are estimated 
to exclude premium pay at time and a half for work in excess of 40 
hours. However, the effect of extra pay for work on supplementary 
shifts and on holidays is included. For all manufacturing, the straight- 
time average in December 1945 was 95.7 cents per hour; this was 
49.3 percent higher than in January 1939, 44.1 percent above January 
1941, and 18.6 percent above October 1942. 






















Earnings of Factory Workers in Selected Months, 1939 to December 1945 
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' The method of estimating straight-time average hourly earnings makes no allowance for special rates of 
pay for work done on major holidays. Estimates for the months of January, July, September, and Novein- 
ber, therefore, may not be precisely comparable with those for the other months in which important holidays 
are seldom included in the pay periods for which manufacturing establishments report to the Bureau. 
This characteristic of the data does not appear to invalidate the comparability of the figures for January 
11 with those for the preceding arfd following months. 

? Preliminary. 
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Wage Rates in the British Engineering Industry, 1945 


THE pay differential in the British engineering industry favoring 
piece workers over time workers declined from 33% percent in 1914 to 
12 percent in 1945, according to a study published by the Amalcg. 
mated Engineering Union (AEU).! This reduction resulted from the 
use of a system whereby piecework bonuses were calculated on the 
base pay only, which remained stable until recent years; therefore. 
the steady increase in bonus payments in the same period did not 
affect. base rates. Changes in the wage rates of time workers and of 
piece workers are shown in the accompanying table, for four selected 


periods. 


Weekly Rates of Time Workers and Earnings of Average Piece Worker in Engineering 
Industry in Great Britain in Specified Years 
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The AEU stated that the proportion of piece to time workers in 
various categories had doubled, while the pay differential was decreas- 
ing. To remedy the situation, the union recommended a changed 
wage structure. For laborers a minimum rate of £4 1ls. a week was 
asked; for “skilled operators’ £5 6s.; and for craftsmen £5 iss. 
The minimum rates recommended for pieceworkers were £6 ls. 4d. 
for “skilled operators’ and £7 1s. 4d. for craftsmen. Specialist 
workers, such as inspectors, maintenance men, and toolmakers, 
would receive an additional 10s. a week under the proposed schedule. 
Intermediate rates would be established for those workers classed 
between skilled operator and craftsmen. Workers other than laborers 
would normally work by the piece and it was suggested that the 
minimum piecework addition should be raised from 27% percent to the 
pre-1931 level of 33% percent. 





1 Monthly Journal of the Amelpumetes Engineering Union (temporary address Northampton, Englan’ , 
December 1945 (p. 368), and the Economist (London), December 22, 1945 (p. 918). 
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Wage Regulation in Belgium, Autumn of 1945' 


IN ORDER to narrrow the gap between earnings and cost of living 
and to replace the expiring wage-stabilization program, a 20-percent 
increase in wages for workers in certain wage brecketd and relatively 
larger or smaller increases for workers in other brackets were required 
in Belgium by decree of September 14, 1945. The minimum wage for 
unskilled males was fixed at 9.60 francs per hour and the maximum 
increase permitted for males at 25 francs per day. The Government 
action followed fairly closely the proposals made by the Belgian 
National Labor Conference in July 1945. 

The wage program set forth in the decree was retroactive to August 
1, 1945. Unlike the program which expired on July 31, 1945, that of 
September 14 has no specified date of termination, nor did it establish 
any relation between wages and production or refer to labor representa- 
tion on the consultative committee which gives advice on price control. 

Maximum and minimum wage increases—The decree grants a 
20-percent increase in wages (over levels established in the decree of 
April 14, 1945), to operate within fixed limits. The maximum daily 
increase for adult men may not be more than 25 francs and for adult 
women 20 francs. The minimum increases provided for the same 
two groups are 15 and 12 francs respectively. 

The minimum hourly wages resulting from this increase are set forth 
as follows: For skilled adult male workers, 12 francs; for unskilled 
adult males, 9.60 francs; and for adult females, 7.20 francs. 

No increase is to be permitted which would result in wages ex- 
ceeding twice the wage paid on May 10, 1940. A 5-percent leeway to 
this limitation is provided for various categories of workers, if approved 
by the appropriate joimt council (commission paritaire) and the 
Minister of Labor. 

Penalties.—Each infraction of the terms of the decree (failure to pay 
any worker the required wage being treated as a separate infraction) 
is punishable by a fine of from 100 to 100,000 francs. No fine imposed 
at ny one time may be more than 200,000 francs. 

Aid for low-wage workers.—The wage legislation outlined above did 
not close the gap between wages and prices, and the Government 
subsequently published a decree providing for the financing of clothing 
and household equipment for workers whose wages are less than 4,000 
franes per woe A special fund was meoeted by a pay-roll tax of 
1% percent, to be paid by employers. The allowances were to consist of 
! Data are from Moniteur Belge (Brussels September 18, 1945; News from Belgium and the Belgian 


) 
Congo, (Belgian Information Center, New York), ctover 20, 1945; reports of Smith Simpson, labor attaché, 
United States Legation, Brussels, September 5 and 28, 1945; and airgram from Legation, September 20, 1945. 
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coupons, which will enable the eligible workers to obtain free oj 
charge certain commodities (textiles, shoes, and household articles) 
that will be listed from time to time by the fund. 


PPOCOOOH 


Wage Recommendations for British Cotton-Spinning 


Industry ' 


A SIMPLIFIED and uniform wage structure throughout the Britis), 
cotton-spinning industry was recommended in the report made by , 
special commission? which reviewed the wage arrangements and 
methods of organization in late 1945. Throughout the commission’; 
deliberations the following considerations were stressed: (1) The 
need for removal of anomalies and unnecessary complexities arising 
out of the existing principles of wage determination; (2) to attaiy 
that end, the removal of practices of sharing absentees’ wages, whicl 
had played an important part in the industry in recent years; and (3 
the adoption of measures to make the industry appeal, to a far greater 
extent than formerly, to youth and to male labor. 

Five principles which were regarded as of great importance formed 
the basis of all the more detailed recommendations: 


1. There should be a single or uniform “‘list’’ (or code) of wages for each section 


of the industry; 
2. All existing bonus or percentage additions should be incorporated in the 


wage rates to be known as the “1945 wage rates’’; 

3. Wages for all grades of operatives should be fixed in terms of so much per 
week and per hour; in the cases of those operatives who are properly payable 
according to piece rates, the time wages to be minima capable of supplementation 
by the operation of the piece rates so that the operative of average skill and 
industry will in a normal week of 48 hours expect to earn not less than 20 percent 


above the time minima; 
4. The industry should be organized on the basis of providing primarily for 


adult occupations and so as to increase as far as possible the opportunities for 


adult male operatives; 
5. The skilled operatives should, to the maximum extent possible, be relieved of 


unskilled duties, the latter duties being performed by ancillary labor both juvenile 
and adult—the wages for such adult labor being such as are appropriate for (adult 
married men and (adult) women according to [whether] the task to be performedis 
regarded as primarily appropriate for men or women, respectively, but without 
regard to the sex of the operative who in fact performs the task. 

Substitution of a national wage list would be a radical departure 
from the system of payment in effect for more than 50 years, whereby 
the rates varied in different districts of the country. The commission 
foresaw the necessity of fixing the scale of pay at levels oy Sager 
“the higher average levels now prevailing.” This would have the 
advantage of stimulating recruitment to the industry. The com- 
mission, being of the opinion that it was of paramount importance 
to attract young workers to the cotton industry, recommended the 
provision of systematic training and apprenticeship and promotion 
of those who qualify—both to higher operative positions and beyon¢ 
such employment to managerial and supervisory positions. 

1 Information is from Press notice No. 9, of Great Britain Ministry of Labor and National Service, Nove™- 


ber 11, 1945; and cet = George B. Cooper, vice consul, United States Embassy at London, date 
0. 


November 20, 1945 : 
? The report is popularly called the Evershed report, after the commission’s chairman, Mr. Justice Ever 
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Prices and Cost of Living 


MOPPPPPOPI IO II III IPI II III OOD 


Index of Consumers’ Prices in Large Cities, 


January 1946' 





RETAIL prices remained unchanged on the average during January 
1946 at the 25-year peak reached in December. Slightly higher costs of 
clothing, housefurnishings, coal, fuel oil, and miscellaneous goods and 
services were offset by a sharp seasonal drop in retail prices of eggs. 
The consumers’ price index of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
stood at 129.9 percent of the 1935-39 average in both January and 
December.’ 

Food costs, the most important part of the budget for moderate- 
income city families, declined 0.3 percent between mid-December and 
mid-January. Substantial decreases in egg prices, usual at this time 
of the year, were responsible for this decline. Prices of foods other than 
eggs increased 0.6 percent, with fresh fruits and vegetables rising 2.3 
percent on the average. The price of green beans, cabbage, onions, 
spinach, potatoes, and sweetpotatoes advanced seasonally, but that of 
oranges and lettuce dropped sharply. The price of peanut butter rose 
2.9 percent. ' 

Clothing costs increased slightly during the month ending on Janu- 
ary 15, 1946. Higher costs were reported for men’s overcoats, business 
shirts, work clothing, sweaters, felt hats, and socks. Women’s heavy 































! The “consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in large cities,’’ formerly known as the ‘“‘cost 
of living index,’’ measures average changes in retail prices of selected goods, rents and services, weighted by 
quantities bought by families of wage earners and moderate-income workers in large cities in 1934-36. The 
items priced for the index constituted about 70 percent of the expenditures of city families whose incomes 
averaged $1,524 in 1934-36. 

The index only partially shows the wartime effects of changes in quality, availability of consumer goods, 
ete. The President’s Committee on the Cost of Living has estimated that such factors, together with 
certain others not fully measured by the index, would add a maximum of 3 to 4 points to the index for large 
cities between January 1941 and September 1944. If small cities were included in the national average, 
another 4% point would be added. If account is also taken of continued deterioration of quality and dis- 
appearance of low-priced merchandise between September 1944 and September 1945, the over-all adjustment 
for the period January 1941 to September 1945 would total approximately 5 points. As merchandise of pre- 
war quality and specifications comes back into the markets and the Bureau is able regularly to price it again, 
this adjustment factor will gradually decrease and finally disappear. 

The indexes in the accompanying tables are based on time-to-time changes in the cost of goods and ser- 
vices purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. They do not indicate whether 
it costs more to live in one city thanin another. The data relate to the 15th of each month, except those for 
Jan. 1941 in tables 1 and 2. For those months they were estimated for Jan. 1 (the date used in the “‘Little 
Steel’ decision of the National War Labor Board), by assuming an even rate of change from December 15, 
1940, to the next pricing date. ‘The President’s ‘‘hold-the-line’’ order was issued April 8, 1943. The peak 
ofthe rise which led to that order was reached in May, which is, therefore, used for this comparison, 

ood “ are collected monthly in 56 cities during the first 4 days of the week which includes the Tuesday 
nearest the 15th ofthe month. Aggregate costs of foods in each city, weighted to represent food purchases of 
families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the use 
of population weights. In March 1943, the number of cities included in the food index was increased from 
51 to 56, and the number of foods from 54to61. Prices of clothing, housefurnishings, and miscellaneous goods 
and services are obtained in 34 large cities in March, June, September, and December. In intervening 
months, prices are collected in 21 of the 34 cities for a shorter list of goods and services. Rents are surveyed 
semiannually in most of the 34 cities (in March and September, or in June and December). In computing 
the all-items indexes for individual cities and the rent index for the average of large cities because of the 
general stability of average rents at present, the indexes are held constant in cities not surveyed during 
the current quarter. Prices for fuel, electricity, and ice are collected monthly in 34 large cities. 
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winter coats declined in price, reflecting end-of-season sales; rayo, 
slips and rayon crepe dresses also cost less, as stocks of these garment. 
improved. Preticketed garments, made of fabrics allocated },, 
Government agencies to producers agreeing to make low- and mediuy;. 
priced apparel with the retail price attached to the garments, resulte, 
in lower costs for some apparel in a number of cities. Women’s hosiery 
of all types disappeared from store counters throughout the Nation ° 

Coal and fuel-oil prices advanced 1.3 percent between December an 
January. On January 2, retailers were allowed to raise anthracit, 
and bituminous-coal prices 10 cents per ton, to cover increased djs. 
tribution costs. Prices of light and medium heating oils increase, 
under revised OPA ceilings, effective December 19 for the Atlantje 
Coast area. Rate reductions lowered the average cost of electricity 
to Detroit families by 3.7 percent. ; 

Average retail prices of housefurnishings and miscellaneous goods 
and services rose 0.1 and 0.3 percent during the month. Wool blap- 
kets were slightly higher in price and advances in a few cities for bed. 
room furniture, stoves, and sheets offset decreases in other cities, 
Newspaper prices increased in Buffalo, and charges for streetcar 
tokens rose in Detroit. 

Rents were not surveyed in January. 


Tasie 1].—Index of Consumers’ Prices for Moderate-Income Families and Percen 
of Change, January 1946 pared With Earlier Months 





Jan. 1946 |Dec. 1945] Jan. 1945 
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1 Percent of change to December 1945. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 


January 1946, by Cities 


Tiste 2.-——Percent of Change in Consumers’ Price Index From Specified Dates to 
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City 























Rirmingham, Ala- 
Beston, Bie ~~ - ea Ko ogo -s--- 2-8 
Buffalo, oo «ae ae aiiecaatbedll 
Chicago, I 
Cincinnati, Ohio... ............-..-- 
Cleveland, Ohio a» 
penver, Colo._....-..--- 
Detroit, Mich... ....-.-.-.-- 
Houston, Tex............-- 
Kansas City, Mo 
Los Angeles, Calif-- 
Minneapolis, Minn 
New York, N. Y-- poy OD 
Philadelphia, Pa_.........--- 
Pittsburgh, Pa..........-..--- 

tT gt ititGa de Ba tdi case ses 
San Francisco, Calif. --.------ 
Savannah, Ga.....-...----- 

Seattle, Wash__- 
Washington, D. C 





paltimore, Md... ....--..--------.----- 
























































Dec. Jan. May May Jan. Aug. 
1945 1945 1943 1942 1941 1939 
Hold- General “Little Month 
Last Last the- Maximum Steel” before 
month year line Price decision | 8 in 
order | Regulation Europe 
. 0 +2.2 +3.8 +12.0 +28.9 +31.7 
—.2 +1.8 +3.1 +118 +31.3 +33. 9 
auntie —.1 +15 +6.0 +12.3 +31.2 +-35. 3 
a +.2 +1.3 +2.4 +10.4 +26.3 +28. 9 
ose] 0 +1.9 +.8 +7.7 +27. 4 +31.8 
- --| +.1 +1.7 +2.9 +10.0 +26. 6 +29.8 
naeal 0 +2.0 +4.6 +11.7 +30.0 +33. 1 
—.1 +1.8 +3.3 +11.3 +29. 6 +32. 2 
—.4 +1.3 +2.7 +10. 6 +27.8 +29. 6 
ee +.6 +3.6 +3.8 +11.2 +30.8 +34. 1 
a —.2 +1.5 +2.2 +9.4 +24.6 +26. 2 
italia —.1 +2. 2 | +4.4 +12.1 +30.0 | +29. 7 
. —.8 +2. 6 +5. 4 +12.3 +29. 4 +31.9 
; | +.1 +2.4 +3.6 +8. 9 | +24. 0 +26.7 
+.1 +2.6 +5. 6 +15. 8 | +29.9 +32. 5 
+.2 +2.2 +3. 2 +12.3 +29. 8 +31.7 
+.4 +2.6 +5. 2 +13. 5 ~ 29.8 +33. 5 
| +.2 +2. 5 +3.7 +11.2 +27.3 +31. 1 
j —1.3 | +1.6 +4.7 +14.0 +31.7 +35. 0 
—.1)| +2.0 +4.3 +13.8 +35. 7 +38. 6 
—1.0 | +1.7 | +3.0 +10. 1 +30. 7 +33. 0 
--| «+.6] 436) +57] +139] 4308/) +4326 











Taste 3.—Percent of Change in Consumers’ Price Index, December 1945 to January 
1946, by Groups of Items and by Cities 
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Avetemeses x... chess od 
Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 
Birmingham, Ala 
Boston, Mass__......-.--- 

a. 2 .....-.----- : 
Chieago, Il 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo 
Detroit, Mich 
Houston, Tex 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Jacksomnyae, 5 O............+..---- 
Kansas City, Mo 
Los Angeles, Calif... _._--- 
Manchester, N. H 
Memphis, Tenn 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
EE Saas 
New Orleans, La 
>  § 7S 
carn eae 

hiladelp dh 
Pa 


San Francisco, Calif. __-..-. 
Savannah, Ga 
Scranton, Pa 
_ — PP 
Washington, D. C____- 


Fuel, electricity, and ice 












































. House- 

All Cloth- - 
items | Food | “ing Other |furnish- 
Gas and ings 

Total | Jectricity| _Mels 
ae “| and ice 

0 —0.3 +0. 1 +0.5 —0.2 +0.9 +0. 1 
ee a 5 8 ae +.4 —.6 +.9 re 
—.2 —.3 —.6 +.4 0 +.7 —.1 
—.1 —.4 —.4 +.7 0 +.9 —.4 
+.2 +.4 +.4 +.8 0 +1.1 —.4 

0 —.5 +.3 +.5 0 +.7 —.4 
+.1 —.1 +.4 —.2 —13/ +.6 +.1 

0 —.4 +.7 +.6 0 +1.1 +.1 
—.l —.4 —.l +.4 0 +.8 +.3 
—.4 —1.3 +1.2 +.5 0 +.8 —L4 
+.6 —.4 +.1 —.3 —2.1 +.8 +.8 
—.2 —.1 —1.0 +.6 +.9 0 —.3 

nk oie tial a. +.7 0 +.9 |. 

wipe ticle ce +.1 0 J. Seer 
—.1 —.6 .3 +1.5 0 +2.5 +19 
8 —15 —LO 0 0 0 —.2 

ee a —( | ae +.7 ~31.$Li bic ix 
=—“s =, 4 bo... +.7 0 +.8 oo 

awn — +.4 0 oy Be 
+.1 —.4 +1.7 +.5 0 —_— NN +.7 
2 Oe —.7 a Sao +.2 0 a? 
am eS -j wars +1 +.1 { aA, 2 Lwadioak 
+.1 +.1 +.3 +.4 7 +.7 +.4 
wae eae +.3 0 | Obes. 
+.2 +.1 —.1 +1.1 0 +15 —.! 
+.4 +.5 —.1 +.6 +.2 +12 +.1 
ee —.7 +11 +.1 "5 9 SS 
ere —3.1 +.1 0 <2 ae 
eet Ie) ee eS ee ae YY eens: 

+.2 +.h) +.4] +1.0] 0 | +17 0 
—1.3 —3.0 0 0 i 0 0 +.3 
=—.1 —.4 —.4 +.2 0 +.2 +.1 
5 ie ose Se +.7 0 oe) eee 
—10} —-24) —.5| +.3 o | +4) —.3 
+6) 415) +4] +.4] 0 | +7) +2 
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Taste 4.—Indexes of Consumers’ Prices for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities 
1935 to January 1946 






































































Indexes (1935-39=100) of cost of— 
Year and month | Fuel, elec- | House- * 
Allitems| Food | Clothing} Rent | tricity,and| furnish- | 
ice | ings i 
ae 98. 1 100. 4 96. 8 | 94.2 100. 7 94.8 9g 
1936____. 99.1 101.3 97.6 96. 4 100. 2 96. 3 9K 
== 102.7 105. 3 102.8 | 100. 9 100. 2 104. 3 | 
1938. 100.8 97.8 | 102. 2 | 104. 1 99.9 103.3 | 101 
1939___. 99.4 95. 2 | 100. 5 104. 3 99.0 101. 3 | 104 
1940__ bh. ink tates 100. 2 96.6} 101.7 104. 6 99.7 100. 5 | 101 
RN PE Cet ae 105. 2 105.5 | 106.3 106. 2 102. 2 107. 3 | 104 
1942. __. voenhinnliens 116.5 123.9 124.2 108. 5 105. 4 122. 2 | 11 
1943__ acebaad 123.6 138.0 129.7 108. 0 107.7 125. 6 | 115.8 
wee se 125.5 | 136.1 138.8 108. 2 109. 8 | 136. 4 | 121.3 
1945 128.4| 139.1 145.9 108. 3 110. 3 145.8 124 
| eae 127.1 | 137.3 143.0 (*) 109. 7 143.6 1% 
aS 2 eee 126.9 | 136. 5 143. 3 (*) 110.0 144.0 123.4 
Ss are ¢ ee 126.8 135.9 | 143.7 108. 3 110.0 144.5 193 § 
Apr. 16...... aa ja 127.1; 1366) 1441 (") 109. 8 144.9 12.6 
May 15-.-. Sk + ee 128.1 | 138.8 | 144. 6 (1) 110.0 145, 4 | 123.9 
PN Mb che iapbieas ance 129.0 | 141.1) 145.4 | 108. 3 110.0 145.8 | 124 
July 15..................| 19.4] 14.7| 59} @ m2] 145.6) 193 
Aug. 15 em 129.3 | 140.9 | 46.4; (1) | 111.4 146.0 124.5 
Sept. 15__. htdbbdnad 128.9 139.4 148. 2 | 108. 3 | 110.7 146.8 | 124 
- i ees ead 128.9 139. 3 | 148.5) (') 110. 5 146. 9 124.7 
Nov. 15.......- | 129.3 140. 1 148.7) () 110.1 147.6 124 § 
Dec. 15 129.9 | 141.4 149. 4 | 108.3 110.3 148. 3 124.8 
1968: Jam. 18 %................} 129.9 | 141.0 | 149. 5 | | 110.8 148. 5 125.2 
| | } 












1 Rents not surveyed in this month. 
2 Preliminary figure. 





PPPPPOOE 


Retail Prices of Food in January 1946 


RETAIL prices of food in January 1946 in relation to those in selected 
preceding periods are shown in the accompanying tables. 










TaBsie 1.—Percent of Change in Retail Prices o of Food in 56 Large Cities Combined: 
by Commodity Groups, in Specified Periods 




























Dee. 11, Jan. 16, May 18, | Jan. 14 Aug. 15, 

. 1945, to 1945, to 1943, to | 1941, to 1939, t 

Commodity group Jan. 15, Jan. 15, Jan. 15, | Jan. 15, | Jan. 15, 

1946 1946 1946 1946 1946 
| | 

ee tetera tr dal twikencoodennied | —0.3 | +2.7 | —1.4 | +44. 2 a +5 
Cereals and bakery products.___.........- | +.2 +.6 +1.7 +15.3 | +17.1 

_ | at a hag Sates +.2 +.9 —5.0 +30.0 | +37 
SMES Wnst diieandedtmdsaindas eden —.1 —.2 —9.9 +8. 0 +18.7 

ER PFS GER Ca 0 +.1 —10.3 +30. 8 +2 

Dh, -cpcchthiniibctdecotivupicccbeds ie 0 +.7 | —3.7 +38. 2 +38 
Chickens RES gh SEE ay ape ee Ne. —.3 +.3 +3.5 +57.1 +61.4 
Fish, fresh and canned - , +2.5 +8. 2 +13.4 +91.5 +128. 2 
Dairy products... RE SE SSS EE SE +.1 +2.2 —.4 +29. 8 +46. 5 
Ae eS eS Sa 5 —10.8 +1.7 +21.3 +77.0 +H. 1 
Fruits and _pa wine? 2s +2.0 +7.0 —5.2 +93. 8 +95. 7 
6 tS 6 aS | +2.3 +8. 3 —6.4 +106. 3 +107.7 
i inate cediinduneded ~ +.2 +.6 —.5 +42.8 +42. 5 
i se 2 REL. SS ; +.2 +1.3 +7.0 +69. 7 +87.2 
le OE EI SR TS 0 +.4 +.3 +37. 4 +31.' 

I RRP ee. ee eas ; +.3 +1.7 —.6 +56. 3 +48 
Sugar and sweets._...........___. . —.1 +.2 —.9 +32.7 +32. 3 





























' The number of cities included in the index was changed from 51 to 56 in March 1943, with the necessar 
adjustments for maintaining comparability. At the same time the number of foods in the index was 
increased from 54 to 61. 
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RETAIL PRICES FOR GROUPS OF FOOD 


AVERAGE FOR LARGE CITIES 
1935 -39=100 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
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CEREALS AND BAKERY PRODUCTS 











































































































DAIRY PRODUCTS 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 


Groups, on Specified Dates 
[1935-39 = 100] 


T,BLe 2.—Indexes of Retail Prices of Food in 56 ' Large Cities Combined,* by Commodity 
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1946 1945 1943 1941 1939 
Commodity group 
Jan. 154 | Dec.11 | Jan.16 | May 18 | Jan.14 | Aug. 15 
All 10008. inupatitnssee<p ip «- 141.0 141.4 137.3 143.0 97.8 93. 5 
Cereals and bakery products___.........-- 109. 4 109. 2 108.7 107.6 94.9 93. 4 
Meats - ------------------------ — 131.4 131.2 130. 2 138.3 101.1 95. 7 
Beef and veal....._....-.---- 118. 2 118.3 118. 4 131. 2 109. 4 99.6 
Patel. sais. 46 tks oh awakens 112.6 112.6 112.5 125. 5 86.1 88.0 
PR a ae 136. 4 136. 4 135. 5 141.6 98.7 98.8 
Chickens. - - - .--- wad 152. 7 153. 1 152.2 147. 6 97.2 94.6 
Fish, fresh and canned_- 227.3 221.7 210.1 200. 5 118.7 99.6 
Dairy products... ----------- 136.4 136. 2 133. 5 136. 9 105. 1 93.1 
Eggs ~<3a6 dim os oe weses« 172.4 193. 2 169.6 142.1 97.4 90.7 
Fruits and vegetables___-_---_- 180. 8 177.3 168. 9 190.8 93.3 92.4 
7, OU ee ee 192.7 188. 4 177.9 205. 8 93. 4 92.8 
Camcitinn=<—-4s46: 130. 5 130. 3 129.7 131.1 91.4 91.6 
Didi ~-- . 169. 0 168. 7 166.9 158.0 99. 6 90.3 
Devertia..--.-=.---- 124.9 124.9 124.4 124. 5 90.9 94.9 
Fats and oils..._--------- 125. 5 125.1 123. 4 126.3 80.3 84.5 
Sugar and sweets. --_...-.-- b 126. 5 126. 6 126.3 127.6 95.3 95. 6 













lation weights. 
3} Preliminary. 








1 Indexes based on 51 cities combined prior to March 1943. 
? Aggregate costs of 61 foods (54 foods prior to March 1943) in each city, weighted to represent total pur- 
chases by families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers, have been combined with the use of popu- 


1946 Compared With Earlier Months 


TaBLE 3.—Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined,' January 














Article 


1945 | 


1941 


1939 





Dec. 11 


Jan. 16 


Jan. 14 


Aug. 15 














YE IS ee do___. 40.9 40.9 
UE a a See. Baad 32.8 33.0 
GRE RES et aa do_... 28.2 28.3 
SI ee Ta F do__.. 29.9 29.9 
aa ESE RE RS OS AP — ssiail 37.3 37.3 
ESS RE RA Bh Dadeas 27.3 27.5 
Veal: 
RRS ea ee ee do__.. 44.3 44.7 
7 eest, boned and rolled #____..._._____ do__.. 34.7 35.9 
ork: 
ET SS SR Ea le do_... 37.4 37.3 
RE ee 41.2 41.2 
LETTE SELL LGIRT / 49.6 49.8 
GG aaah a a RR Ee do_. 35. 0 35. 0 
Sitti ath inet ndinds tink cngecpepeninapentiaras 21.9 21.9 
RR ars do__. 22.2 22.1 
OS a ge Se eS do__. 38.9 38. 8 
EE Sa SR do. 34.2 34.1 


Cereals and bakery products: 


Cereals: Cents Cents 
Se eee 10 pounds__ 64.0 64.0 
i EIS RT A RES pound. 15.6 15.6 
 — | ae 28 ounces. 23.4 23.3 
“SSeS 2 Sa 8 ounces__ 6.7 6.7 
ss SEE ee pound__- 6.5 6.5 
RSS Se See | | ee 12.9 12.9 
ES SSE i 10.4 10.4 
Flour, pancake ?__..............- 20 ounces_. 12.4 12.4 

Bakery products 
ET ae pound. 8.9 8.8 
Bread, whole-wheat___-..-..........-- do-_.- 9.7 9.7 
st A RS do... 10.0 10.0 
SRE do___. 28.9 29.0 
GL ARES ea: inns 18.8 18.8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tas_e 3.-—Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large 
1946 Compared With Earlier Months—Continued 





Cities Combined,! January 





Article 





Meats— Continued. 
Lamb: 


Leg 
Rib chops 


ish: 

Fish (fresh, frozen) 
Salmon, pink 
Salmon, red 4 

Dairy products: 
Butte 
A Ses See... See : 
Mi'«, fresh (delivered) 
Milk, fresh (store) 
Milk, evaporated 
Eggs: Eggs, fresh 
Fruits and vegetables: 

Fresh fruits: 


Oranges 


Spinach 
Sweetpotatoes 
Beets 3 


Pineapple 
Grapefruit juice.................. 
Canned vegetables: 


Soup, vegetable #__............ 7 
Dried fruits: Prunes 
Dried vegetables: 


eas _ eae 
Soup, dehydrated, chicken noodle ?___ounce_- 
Beverages: 
ED ee RS 
, | Rae Oe > RS Be 
Cocoa 4 


Salad dressing 
Peanut butter 


oon and sweets: 

ii nnththi cahenaistdindce. vehi. dvadadhiin 
| SEED SRS a 24 ounces_. 
ARES OP I Ie a.” Ss 18 ounces... 
BE licinciceecddcedctentanae 16 ounces __ 














a: Roasting chickens__._______. 


* 


~ 


ho 
=! 
orn 


ao2ouqe-+! 
Cee 

Soenas 

Noo Oas 


> 
PAS > 


to 
a 
— 


NeEMo OLS; 


— 
— 


1 


NSeSom 


zx 
NBWWMISDOD OO 


= 
— 


— a 
— 


“DOO wO~1 bn ie) 


SS cetNear on ofS! 


OAD 





BN wo 


DD Oe CO woe ow 


2B © 
© ono ocuvcouoss oan 


> 
_ 
> 
— 
> 


eee ee 
MSS me 
et et et et eet et 
m3 19 G2 Se 
Ne OWwWsI- 


— 
Cow 


how 
2 FS SP 


— 


= 
Sonoan a | -oOon 


toNmue 


TIS 


BERES 
te Te 


Oil, cooking or salad 3_...............__... 


tz 
wo 


tee 
POA 
awo-~3-) 
ee 
Baan © 
anwmon~ 





i 


| 
| 1941 | = 1939 
| 


Jan. 16 | Jan. 14 | Aug. 1; 


| 
Cents | Cents 

















2 Preliminary. 

5 Not included in index. 
‘4 First priced, February 1943. 

5 Not priced. 

* Composite price not computed. 
’ First priced, October 1941. 





| Data are based on 51 cities combined prior to January 1943. 





27.8 | 27. ¢ 
35. 0 86.7 
31.1 1) 9 
(8) s 
15.7 | 12.8 
26. 4 23.1 
38. 0 30.7 
27.0 24.7 
13.0 12.0 
11.9 } 11.0 
7.7 6.7 
34.9 32. 0 
5.2 44 
6. 6 6.1 
27.3 31.5 
(*) ( 
14.0 7.2 
3.4 3.9 
6.0 4.6 
8.4 8.4 
3. 6 3.¢ 
29. 2 34.4 
7.3 7.8 
5.0 5.5 
(4) 
16. 5 17.1 
20.9 21.0 
(7) 
10.0 10. 
10.7 10.4 
13. 2 13 
8.4 Af 
(4) (4 
9.6 R 8 
6.5 8 
(4) (‘ 
20. 7 22 
17.6 17.2 
9.1 8. f 
9.3 9.9 
11.3 11.7 
18.3 2n 
20. 1 ($ 
15. 6 it 
17.9 17.9 
(5) 
5.1 5.2 
13.6 13.7 
13.4 ( 
(4 | (4 
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Unite 


Atlant 
Baltix 
Birm! 
Bosto! 
Bridg 


Buffa 
Butte 
Cedal 
Char] 
Chics 


Cinci 
Cleve 
Colu! 
Dalle 
Den\ 


Detr 
Fall 

Hous 
Indit 
Jack 
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Taste 4.—Indexes of Average Retail Prices of All Foods, by Cities,! on Specified Dates 






































[1935-39 = 100] 
| 1946 | 1945 1941 1939 
City | | 
Jan. 15?) Dee. 11 Jan. 16-| Jan.14 | Aug 15 
United States........ sit die is in esehde Ma sts Reoeadliaeie | 141.0 | 141.4 137.3 97.8 93.5 
PS EEC NS Oe, Oe | 141.5] 141.6] = 139.7 94.3 92.5 
EE ee 147.7 148. 1 145. 2 97.9 94.7 
ie Edncwansenavee | 144.6 145. 2 142.8 96.0 90.7 
ee na ithbenkbindtnnedosssbdes 135.1 134.5 132.8 95.2 93. 5 
I henna cachinhncetesébabedasu vi 135. 1 136.8 134. 2 96. 5 93. 2 
el ine ickks casabethGte Madi can addssmiue 136. 9 137.6 135. 5 100. 2 94.5 
Butte, Mont__- I ET ele a ee eee 136. 2 139. 2 134.8 98. 7 94.1 
Cedar Rapids, le ere PE, Ee ae aE ee pas 143.0 144.3 140.7 Ss as A 
(a SE Sie Nee RIT REIN 138.7 138. 9 134.3 95.9 95.1 
WEEE 2. 5 5. 'Adnisubdle Senadbdiinin.c<akdidscer 139. 2 139. 3 135.3 98. 2 92.3 
SS Se nS yee a a 138. 2 138. 7 135. 5 66.5 90.4 
ipa IIR Ro EES setts 144. 2 144.8 140.8 99. 2 93. 6 
RARER ES SANTEE HTS 132. 5 133. 5 129. 5 93. 4 88. 1 
RRR ie SOS). 138. 5 137.5 133. 7 42. 6 91.7 
| ear nee te os 1398 141.7 137.8 94.8 92.7 
a i a ea 137.8 138. 3 132. 4 97.0 90.6 
I 134.6 134.8 132. 5 7.5 95.4 
Houston, Tex. ..- ceil ceceseaaccsetaennan] 140.8 140.9 136. 5 | 102.6 97.8 
Indianapolis, Ind_...____- renacecsagnbedeeipal 138. 0 137.7 134.0 98. 2 90.7 
ni a RRM a A: 149. 2 150. 0 152.9 <5 naga 
pO ES Se ee ee ee 149.9 150. 7 146. 3 98.8 95.8 
ids kc tedeade 134. 5 135.3 131. 6 92.4 91.5 
ee ES ER ST Seas 160. 5 159.8 160. 2 nite ath 
i lla, ip cmahthontadvanta 140.8 139. 8 137.3 95.6 94.0 
+ S22 RARER CeEE eS 148. 6 150. 9 143. 4 101.8 94.6 
~~ ER GES SeNE ore FRR ays eee ee 134. 2 135.2 131.9 95.5 92.1 
le RRR, SERS PORN Se 136.7 137.3 134.0 96. 6 94.9 
eG, See Sees he eitte tek cee 151.2 151.8 147.1 94.2 89.7 
Milwaukee, Wis.............. eitea ltd matinat eit ol gt 137.5 139.1 135. 2 95.9 91.1 
Ne cos aemnmninndl dene! 134.3 135. 1 130. 7 99.0 95.0 
TTR. TR a | 447.9 148.9 143.8 97.9 95.5 
NEL IT TG a AAT RT ela Bet i 144.4 144.0 140. 0 98.8 95.6 
SEES Sone ee) eee 135.9 135. 8 135. 1 95.7 93.7 
New Orleans te Re ely ele mete ci RL ti, 152.7 152. 7 150. 6 101.9 97.6 
IIE Wes. oa. 5 \ Saceccanssesceerce if) MBO 143. 3 138.7 99.5 95.8 
>. 
eR RII AC Ts see | 14651 1452] 145.0 95.8 | 93.6 
EE TES NY TEE pay erent eae 133. 6 134. 5 130. 6 97.9 92.3 
Sli, il ly Ili ak Ug SG | 6146.5 145.7 140.0 99.0 93.4 
I, os os i ea BERG 138. 7 135. 1 95.0 93.0 
i NEES Re SP ene EP RR | 141.0 140.3 136. 4 98. 0 92.5 
Portland, Maine........_.....-...- erento w st | ash2] 1352] 1324 95.3 95.9 
i eo ily oe lr in Ml | 149.1 153. 9 147.0} 101.7 96. 1 
SUI 0 03601. anc... --Jeado-—J-sitdkseoee | 140.4} 140.3] 135.6) 96.3 93.7 
a LN ARTE RRS. RI | 1387] 1386] 1365] 93.7 92.2 
hada she) ae SSRs allie PRESS 136. 6 | 137.7 | 134.3 99.9 92.3 
ET ETE a ae 144.1) 140.0) 99.2 93.8 
St. Paul, ReMRG tits Cotati) a ta 132.9 | 133.7 129.6 98. 6 | 94.3 
Salt Lake REE NG EP TP a re aaa 142. 2 | 146. 5 | 140. 4 | 97.5 94. 6 
San Francisco, ‘Calif (| SEA Oe TRA EW ORS ORO BPS 149. 5 | 154. 1 146.9 | 99. 6 93.8 
atts dentvctntns an detdestioninsvriiiresaan | 153.8 | 154.4) 150.7) 100.5 96.7 
ee a Oe | 440.2} 141.3] 137.2 97.5 92.1 
gle el a i AR a | 446.0) 149.6 143.4 | 101.0 | 94.5 
Springfield, Es WBS bo bs ack teheccniuscas sl 145.8 | 146. 5 | 142.7 | 96.2 | 94.1 
Washington, ae a eee 143.0 | 140.9 | 138.0 | 97.7 | 94.1 
ia aan I Rl Ae ne 150.4; 1521)| 148.0) | ae 
Winston-Salem, N Ts | SS Te ler eae eesee tee 143.1 | 142. 3 | 139.7 | _ * gers S 





' Aggregate costs of 61 foods in each city (54 foods prior to March 1943), weighted to represent total pur- 
chases by wage earners and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the use 
of population weights. Primary use is for time-to-time comparisons rather than place-to-place comparisons, 


? Preliminary. 
+ June 1940= 100. 
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Taste 5.—Indexes of Retail Food Prices in 56 Large Cities Combined,! 1913 to January 
1946 


[1935-39 = 100] 










































| Ti ' a, 
, | All-foods || All-foods | All-foods 
Year | den | Year index Year and month Seder 
ail ee = 
1913. 79.9 || 1930... 126.0 |) 1945 | 
1914_. 81.8 1931__. 103. 9 
1915___ 80.9 || 1932__ 86.5 || January_-__- 
1916___ 90.8 || 1933_ 84.1 || February. f 
1917__. 116.9 || 1934 _ 93.7 || March____. y 
1918_. 134.4 1935. 100.4 |} April__.......___- f 
1919 149.8 || 1936__ 101.3 |} May___. 38.8 
1920 168.8 || 1937___ 105.3 || June___. 41.) 
1921 128.3 1938 _. 97.8 || July_. 41.7 
1922 119.9 |} 1939 95.2 || August___- 40.9 
1923 124.0 || 1940 96.6 || September 9 4 
1924... ‘ 122.8 1941 105. 5 October. 9.3 
1925___ 132.9 || 1942 123.9 || November 40) 
1926__. 137.4 || 1943__ 138.0 || December 41.4 
1927__. 132.3 || 1944 _ 136. 1 
1928... 130.8 || 1945 139.1 1946 
¢ 1929 vail 132. 5 | 























1 Indexes based on 51 cities combined prior to March 1943. 


PROPODORN 


Wholesale Prices in January 1946 





PRIMARY market price movements during January 1946 were un- 
changed on the average from December levels, but showed diverse 
movements not reflected by the stability of the general average. The 
wholesale price index! of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
January stood at the December level—107.1 percent of the 1926 
average. This was 2.1 percent above January 1945 and 42.8 percent 
above August 1939 lovide. 

This stability was the result of a balance between abnormally large 
price declines for a small number of important commodities, such as 
eggs and oranges, and smaller price advances for a wide range of com- 
modities, both agricultural and industrial. Many of the advances 
for nonagricultural commodities represented increases in prices :)- 
proved by OPA to stimulate the output of low- and medium-pric! 
goods jnot being produced in sufficient quantities under previous 
ceilings. 

Prices for agricultural commodities fluctuated during January, 
declining during the earlier weeks, but strengthening toward the ed 
of the month. As a result of these movements, group indexes for 
both farm products and foods averaged 1.2 percent lower in January 
than in December. Primarily responsible for the decline were sharp!y 
lower quotations for eggs and citrus fruits. Prices for eggs showed : 
greater than seasonal decline, with large supplies. Quotations i 
some markets dropped below Governmental support prices, althouy!: 





' The Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in primary mar- 
kets. In general, the prices are those charged by manufacturers or producers or are those prevailing 
commodity exchanges. The monthly index is calculated from a monthly average of 1-day-a-week _— 
It should not be compared directly with the weekly wholesale price index, which is designed as an indica! 
of week-to-week changes. Indexes for the last 2 months are preliminary. 
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peak production was not expected until April. Citrus fruit quotations 
dropped substantially with reimposition of ceilings on January 4 and 






increased supplies. Warehouse prices for tobacco averaged lower, 
with — lower prices for burley reflecting a large crop. 
Other farm products generally moved higher during the month. 





Average market prices for grains were higher with speculative buying, 
and peak bids for rye during January reportedly were the highest 
since 1918. 

Quotations for livestock and poultry rose, as withholding of animals 
from the market in anticipation of a strike of packing-house workers 
reduced market supplies. January marketings ranged from 13 to 
32 percent below December. Cotton quotations reached a 20-year 
peak in January. Domestic wool quotations advanced, reflecting a 
smaller supply of Australian wool reaching this country. Butter 
prices increased, bringing quotations sinatelk to the higher ceilings 
allowed when butter subsidies were eliminated. 

Quotations for a number of nonagricultural commodities were higher. 
Major groups showing increases in January over December were 
housefurnishing eae percent; hides and leather products and 
building materials—each 0.4 percent; textile products—0.2 percent; 
fuel and lighting materials and metals and metal products—each 0.1 
percent. The only major group of industrial commodities to show a 
decrease was chemicals and allied products, which dropped 0.1 percent, 
with lower prices for cream of tartar and tartaric acid, as domestic 
producers moved to meet foreign competition. 

Higher prices were reported in January for a number of commodities 
for which increased ceilings were recently granted by OPA to encour- 
age production. These included shoes—up about 4 percent on in- 
dividual styles; wood household furniture—with prices from 1 to 5 
percent higher; wool rugs—up 4 to 5 percent; cotton blankets—15 
percent higher; oilcloth—10 to 15 percent higher; newsprint—up 
nearly 10 percent; bookpaper—up 4 percent; cotton underwear, fuel 
oil, Northern hardwood and softwood lumber, Southern pine lumber, 
brick, cement, window glass, plaster, sewer pipe, and crushed stone— 
all with small increases. These price advances at the manufacturers’ 
level were to be absorbed by distributors in the case of shoes and wool 
rugs, and partially absorbed in the case of furniture and oilcloth. 
For other commodities, distributors were permitted to pass price in- 
creases on to consumers. As the result of these advances, the group 
index for all commodities other than farm products and foods rose to 
100.8 percent of the 1926 average, the highest level in 20 years. 
































Tasie 1.—Indexes of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities, 
anuary 1946 Compared with jous Months 


- 











Percent of change to 


Indexes (1926= 100) 
















| 
| 


January 1946 from— 
































l Groups and subgroups pos "5 
] Jan. Dee. Jan. Aug. Dec. Jan. Aug. 
1946 1945 1945 | 1939 1945 1945 1939 

: a — ——_——} } —| — 

All commodities....._.............-----.----- | 107.1 | 107.1 | 1049| 75.0] © | +21] 4428 

| 1 | = 

| 2 A 129.9 | 131.5 | 126.2 | 61.0) —1.2) +29 +113. 0 

ec nttircarubsicecbeins _.--| 183.8] 133.2) 1293) 51.5! +.5| 43.5) 4150.8 

Livestock and poultry. ................-- | 131.5 | 129.6) 131.1) 66.0) 41.5) +.3] +99.2 

Other farm products..._...............-- | 126.9) 131.31 121.5!) 66.1! —34) 444) 41111 
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Tasie 1.—Indexes of Wholesale Prices by Groups and ~~ of Commodities, if 
January 1946 Compared with Previous Months—Continued 
; Percent of change t, 
Indexes (1926= 100) January 1946 fr Lh 
; ws ‘ sele 
Groups and subgroups . J 
Jan. Dec. Jan. Aug. Dee. Jan. | Aug to 
1946 1945 1945 1939 1945 1945 | 930 
ER Ee es A er 107.3 | 108.6] 1047 67.2} —1.2| 425] +597 
Dairy products a ara 115.0 113.8 110.8 67.9 +1.1 +3.8 |) +604 
Cereal products... ........:...........-..- 95. 8 95. 7 94.7 71.% +.1) +12] +339 
Fruits and vegetables. .............-..-..- 125.7 | 128.7) M44 58.5) —2.3) +9.9) +1144 
li att eit ah TE Ry I 108.1 | 107.9} 106.4 73.7 +.2] 41.6) +457 
fT rae irs PE 96.2; 100.6) 97.3) @.3) —44/ -1L1/) +H; 
Hides and leather products............._____. 119.4] 118.9] 117.5] 927! 4.4] 41.6] 4a¢ ¥ 
NA A ERG TE ete 127.9 | 126.9] 126:3| 100.8 +.8] 41.3] +254 
Hides and skins.............___- "i ne 117.6 | 117.6] 1148 77.2 0 424] +523 
RET LOTTE I IE LF" 103.8 | 1041] 101.3 84.0 —.3] 425] +25 an 
Other leather products_..............._.- 115.2] 115.2] 115.2 97.1 0 0 | +186 mn 
19 
. REESE ASR es eer 101.6 | 101.4 99. 6 67.8 +22} +2.0 | +49 9 1929 
REA GS EIIT S ETE,  Falh a cme 107.4 107.4 | 107.4 81.5 0 0 +318 1932. 
FF NSLS re aa F 125.6 | 125.5 | 119.7 65. 5 +.1] 449] +0138 1933. 
Hosiery and underwear_..........______- 75. 2 73.5 71.5 61.5} 423] 45.2) +23 1936. 
REA oto RE a aE, 30. 2 30. 2 30. 2 28.5 0 0 +6 | 1937 
RPO ETAT aR SS eae rere ae SR 1938 
Woolen and worsted goods____ ___..____- 112.7 112.7 112.7 75. 5 0 0 +49 3 
Other textile products........._....______ 101.9} 101.9] 100.9 63. 7 0 +1.0] +6 - 
Fuel and lighting materials._......._________. 84.9 84.8 83.3 72.6 +.1] +1.9] +169 1941 
ES TRS Be: __...| 103.9] 103.4] 95.3 72.1 +5] 49.0] +44] 1942 
tc Si palate alicia 125.1 | 125.0] 120.5 96. 0 +1] 43.8] +303 1948 
SE EGE SRST TEE a are STF eS C 134.9] 1349} 130.7] 104.2 0 +3.2| +29 1944 
APE TLIO PD LP (1) (’) 60.0 a 1946 
RIES ST LIER Teens Fe 8 £: () 77.7 75.7 Cg ROE bel 
Petroleum and products..............___- 61.5 61.6 64.3 51.7 —.2 —4.4] +19 _ 
Metals and meta! products..............._... 105.7} 105.6] 1040] 932] +.1] +1.6] +134 Fet 
Agricultural implements..._._...__._.__- 98. 1 98.1] 97.5] 93.5 0 +6} +49 Ma 
Farm machinery............._._.__. 99.1 99.1 98.7 94.7 0 +.4 +46 un 
Rl aetna aa -_-| 201.2] 101.0] 97.7] 951] +.2] 436] +64 Ma 
ile ie aeapuain iia eas 1128] 1128] 1128]! 92.5 0 0 +21.9 Jun 
Nonferrous metals__.....................- 85.7 85.8 85.9 74.6 —.1 —.2} +149 Jul 
Plumbing and heating..............____- 95. 0 95.0 92. 4 79.3 0 428) +198 aa 
Building materials-............. re ee 120.0} 119.5] 1168! 896) +.4] 427] +339 oe 
ile ill lan ine yy 116.9] 116.7] 110.4 90.5 +.2] 4+5.9] +29.2 No 
i i be cininss cbdinadedk tel 101.1 | 100.5 97.4 91.3 +.6] +3.8) +107 De 
AE TE ILE TEI SLE. 158.5 | 157.8] 154.2 90. 1 +.4] 42.8) +75.9 
Paint and paint materials... _____- SELES * 107.8 107.8 106. 3 82.1 0 +1.4 + 
Plumbing and heating............._____- 95.0 95. 0 92.4 79.3 0 +2.8/} +19 Jan 
i ee oe 107.3 | 107.3 107.3] 107.3 0 0 0 
Other building materials..._..........._- 106.6 | 105.9 | 103.5 89. 5 +.7] 43.0] +191 _ 
Chemicals and allied products_..____- bs 422% 96.0 96.1 94.9 742 —.1} +1.2] +294 
0 es Ser 97.1 97.1 95. 8 83.8 0 +1.4) +15. 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals... ._........- 1121] 1123] 106.9] 77.1 —.2} +49] +454 in 
Fertilizer materials__..................... 81.9 81.9 81.9 65.5 0 0 +25. 
i ELT A ae BE ea 86. 6 86. 6 86. 6 73.1 0 0 +18 se 
eR RE TR, SRLS 101.7} 102.0] 102.0 40.6 —,3 —.3 | +150 ot 
Housefurnishings goods. - .-_..- - P meet _------| 106.2] 104.7] 1045 85.6) +14) 41.6] +24! al 
PN eg ke tse ie 109.7 107.9 | 107.5 90.0} +1.7 42.0) +21 
SE tionsepedonanteedsanicontnngh 102.8} 101.6] 101.5] 81.1) 41.2} 41.3] +268 ee) 
ee eee 95.3} 94.8] 942) 73.3 +.5} +1.2| +30.0 p! 
Automobile tires and tubes............... 73.0 73.0 73. 0 60. 5 0 0 +20.7 89 
hth pckcaguactigundedcadadsudaan 159.6 | 159.6] 159.6 68. 4 0 +133. 3 
Oy See 112.0} 109.3] 107.6 80.0} +25) +41] +40. 
EPR St Ee 46, 2 46. 2 46, 2 34.9 0 0 +32. 4 
Other miscellaneous... ..................- 98.9 98. 9 98.2] 81.3 0 +.7; +2! 
ee A eee ee rae 118.3 | 119.2] 115.1 66. 5 —.8| 4-28] +77.9 
Semimanufactured articles. _................- 97.6 97.6 94.9 74.5 0 428] +31. 
Manufactured products ._--.................. 102.9 | 1025] 101.3 79.1 +.4]) 41.6) +30.1 
All commodities other than farm products....| 101.9 | 101.6] 100.1 77.9 +.3 |} +1.8| +30.5 
All commodities other than farm products ; 
| SES SR fe OE 78: 100.8 | 100.5 99. 1 80, 1 +.3 | $1.7) 425.8 



































1 No quotation. 
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Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to January 1946 






Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for 
selected years from 1926 to 1945, and by months from January 1945 
to January 1946, are shown in table 2. 









TaBLE 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 


[1926= 100] 

































Fuel Chem- 
—_— and | ‘Tex- | and — Build-| ‘cals —* Mis.) All 
. P eath-| tile ight- . ng an sah. | .cel- | com- 
Year and month — Foods | “er prod-| ing = mate- | allied = lane- | modi- 
prod-} ucts | mate- ~ cts | Tials | prod- — ous | ties 
ucts rials ucts | ® 

, es Se ae, 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 |-100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
7 es > 104. 9 99.9 | 109.1 90. 4 83.0 | 100.5 95. 4 94. 0 94.3 82.6 95.3 
Se) Ree 48.2 61.0 72.9 54.9 70.3 80. 2 71.4 73.9 75.1 64. 4 64.8 
Ro naddtindcpande- 51.4 60.5 80. 9 64.8 66.3 79.8 77.0 72.1 75.8 62. 5 65.9 
RRS chee 80.9 82.1 95. 4 71.5 76. 2 87.0 86. 7 78. 7 81.7 70. 5 80.8 
ie ees 86. 4 85.5 | 104.6 76.3 77.6 95. 7 95. 2 82.6 89.7 77.8 86.3 
Me ae 68. 5 73. 6 92.8 66. 7 76. 5 95.7 90. 3 77.0 86.8 73.3 78.6 
[ oss 65. 3 70. 4 95.6 69.7 73.1 94.4 90. 5 76.0 86.3 74.8 77.1 
DE ba acmmebindaaaos 67.7 71.3 | 100.8 73.8 71.7 95. 8 94.8 77.0 88. 5 77.3 78.6 
| eae er 82.4 82.7 | 108.3 84.8 76. 2 99.4 | 103.2 84.4 94.3 82.0 87.3 
e.. Jncitbebeegrens 105. 9 99.6 | 117.7 96. 9 78.5 | 103.8 | 110.2 95.5 | 102.4 89.7 98.8 
cd mamiprett women oi 122.6 | 106.6 | 117.5 97.4 80.8 | 103.8 | 111.4 94.9 | 102.7 92. 2 103. 1 
EE cictubaweeeweren 123.3 | 104.9 | 116.7 98. 4 83.0 | 103.8 | 115.5 95.2 | 104.3 93. 6 104.0 
[0 SS a aes 128.2 | 106.2 | 118.1 | 100.1 84.0 | 104.7 | 117.8 95.2 | 104.5 94.7 105. 8 

1945 
EE bnckaceinee 126.2 | 104.7 | 117.5 99.6 | 83.3 | 104.0] 116.8 94.9 | 104.5 94. 2 104. 9 
ES 127.0 | 104.7 | 117.6 99.7 83.3 | 104.2 | 117.0 94.9 | 104.5 94.6 105. 2 
We cetheneesooe 127.2 | 104.6 | 117.8 99. 7 83.4 | 104.2 | 117.1 94.9 | 104.5 94.6 105.3 
pv eee eer 129.0 | 105.8 | 117.9 99.6 83.5 | 104.2] 117.1 94.9 | 104.5 94.8 105.7 
Mieekbtebddut.3.3.- 129.9 | 107.0 | 117.9 99. 6 83.7 | 104.3 | 117.3 94.9 | 104.5 94.8 106. 0 
/ Se 130.4 | 107.5 | 118.0 99.6 83.9 | 104.7 | 117.4 95.0 | 104.5 94.8 106. 1 
} Es See 129.0 | 106.9 | 118.0 99.6 84.3 | 104.7 | 117.5 95.3 | 104.5 94.8 105. 9 
po a ae 126.9 | 106.4 | 118.0 99. 6 84.8 | 104.7 | 117.8 95.3 | 104.5 94.8 105. 7 
September ___.------- 124.3 | 104.9 | 118.7 | 100.1 84.1 | 104.9 | 118.0 95.3 | 104.6 94.8 105. 2 
a 127.3 | 105.7 | 118.6 | 101.0 84.2 | 105.0 | 118.3 95.5 | 104.7 94.8 105. 9 
November........--.- 131.1 | 107.9 | 118.8 | 101.1 84.6 | 105.2 | 118.7 95.7 | 104.7 94.8 106. 8 
) SS 131.5 | 108.6 | 118.9 | 101.4 84.8 | 105.6 | 119.5 96.1 | 104.7 94.8 107.1 

isbtipewbsnn 129.9 | 107.3 | 119.4 | 101.6)| 849) 1057/1200; 96.0/ 1062); 95.3); 107.1 










































The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities 
other than farm products and commodities other than farm products 
and foods. The list of commodities included under the classifications 
“Raw materials,” ‘‘Semimanufactured articles,’’ and ‘“‘ Manufactured 
products” was shown on pages 10 and 11 of Bulletin No. 785—Whole- 
sale Prices, July-December and Year 1943. 
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Tasie 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100] 
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Weekly changes in wholesale prices by groups of commodities dur- 
ing December 1945 and January 1946 are shown by the index numbers 
in table 4. These indexes are not averaged to obtain an index for 
the month but are computed only to indicate the fluctuations from 
week to week. 


TaBLe 4.—Weekly Index poten 2 Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, December 
and January 1946 


[1926 = 100] 
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Prices of Construction Machinery, August 1939 to 
December 1945 









PRICES of major types of construction machinery averaged about 
13 percent higher in December 1945 than in August 1939. Prices 
began to advance shortly after the outbreak of war in Europe and 
moved steadily upward through January 1942. In July 1942, the 
Office of Price Administration established maximum prices for con- 
struction machinery generally at levels which prevailed during the last 
quarter of 1941. * After January 1942, prices remained relatively 
stable through September 1945. In the last quarter of the year prices 
acain moved upward, advancing about 2.0 percent during October 
and November. The cessation of hostilities, accompanied by cancella- 
tions of war orders, threatened a sharp reduction in manufacturers’ 
revenues. In response to numerous applications for price relief 
OPA announced an interim increase of 5.0 percent in prices of con- 
struction machinery to be effective from October 1, 1945, through 
May 1946, during which time a cost study in the industry was planned 
to determine the exact amount of price relief required. 

The major portion of the wartime advance in prices of construction 
machinery occurred during the first 11 months of 1941. Rising 
cradually at first, by December 1940 average prices had increased by 
2.3 percent since August 1939. Beginning in January 1941, prices 
rose every month until by the end of November they were 10.4 percent 
above their prewar level. Thereafter prices remained relativel 
stable through the third quarter of 1945, although for several individ. 
ual machines there were price changes too small to affect the general 
index. Minor increases of 0.1 percent occurred in January 1942, 
and again in July and December 1944 and in February and May 1945. 
The general trend in construction machinery prices from August 1939 
through December 1945 is shown in table 1. 


























TaBLe 1.—Indexes of Prices of Construction Machinery, August 1939—December 1945 





| Indexes (August 1939=100) of prices of construction machinery 






































Month eT 
1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 | 1943 | 1944 1945 
a | So Se Ss ae 
SOMONE Ah iis delhi) te Kipieai-an+45-5- | 100.6} 1032] 110.5 | 08 | MOS} 107 
PURCUI A duitiade a4 ordi <= 5-55-51 65-08 | 1006] 1036) 1105] 1105) 1105) 1108 
| tr ot agit lhe ERE 100.6} 1042] 1105] 1105) 1105] 1108 
gel SAE Bak! 2 ac 3.054-0-4-ad4s00- | 100.8} 105.0] 1105| 1105) 1105] 1108 
ROD. eA IANS ob xis cid wid dno -Pohndus <5 | 100.9} 105.5) 110.5] 1105) 110.5 110.9 
RS ORT PET BSNS 100.9} 1062] 1105] 1105] 1105} 110.9 
RR TES PR 101.3) 1065] 1105] 1105] 1106] 109 
August........-..--.-.-.-..---.-..--.-| 100.0] 101.2] 1083] 05] 1105] 1106] 1109 
sd REE 100.0} 101.4] 1003] 1105| 1105] 1106| 1109 
October.......----2.-------------.----| 1001} 1023! 100] 1105) 1105] 1106] 1123 
+ OPO cits neni --5-<04-5- 100.4} 1023) 1104] 1105| 1105; 1106; 1128 
DestGals dogs. 5-.<2-25.--2-..4-.- 100.5 | 102. 110.4) 105] 1105| 1107] 11128 
Levine delikd~4abehinads« 110.5 | 110.6 
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Price changes by individual groups of machines ranged from , 
decrease of 2.1 percent for portable air compressors to an increase of 
18.6 percent for track-laying tractors. Prices of drilling and boring 
machinery remained unchanged at the August 1939 level Index 
numbers showing price movements of the more important types of 
construction machinery are given in table 2. 

OPA made some upward revisions in the maximum prices estab. 
lished in July 1942, prior to the general advance allowed the industry 
in October 1945. Higher prices were permitted whenever necessary to 
relieve an individual manufacturer of the hardship of continuing pro- 
duction at existing ceilings which yielded a lower rate of return than 
that realized in the base period, or whenever required by the introduc. 
tion of substantial changes in the design of a machine or the incorpors- 
tion of more expensive units into a completed machine. Thus small 
increases were reported in July and August 1942 for mixers, pavers, 
and spreaders; in February 1942 for construction material processing 
equipment (principally crushers); in February and March 1942, and 
in November 1943, for specialized construction machinery (rippers, 
rollers, ditchers, and dewatering pumps) ; and in May 1944 for scrapers 
and graders. During this same period price declines occurred for 
mixers, pavers, and spreaders in February 1942; and for portable air 
compressors in February and March 1942 and again in April 1943. 
None of these fluctuations were sufficiently great to affect the general 
average. 


Tass 2.—Indexes of Prices of Construction Machinery at Selected Dates, August 1939- 
December 1945 





Indexes (August 1939= 100) of prices of machinery in specified groups ' 
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' Machinery included in the groups here given is as follows: Group J].—Construction equipment, tractor 
mounted. Group JI.—Construction ee specialized. Group III.—Construction-material mixers, 
pavers, spreaders, and related equipment. Group IV.—Construction material processing equipment. 
Group V.—Power cranes, draglines, shovels, and related equipment. Group V/.—Scrapers, maintainers 
and graders. Group VJI.—Drilling and boring machinery. — Vvui— tors, track type. Group 
IX.—Portable air compressors. ? Preliminary. 
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The increase of 0.1 percent in the combined index in July 1944 was 
caused by a rise in prices of tractor-mounted construction machinery 
and of serapers and graders. A similar increase in December 1944 
was due to a rise in prices of mixers, pavers, spreaders, and related 
equipment. An advance in prices of tractors in January 1945 did 
not result in any change in the composite index, because of offsetting 
declines in prices of specialized construction machinery; mixers, 
pavers, and spreaders; and power cranes and shovels. The general 
average rose 0.1 percent in February 1945 owing to a continued 
increase in tractor prices which more than offset additional declines 
in prices of specialized construction machinery, and mixers, pavers, 
and spreaders. A further advance of 0.1 percent in the general 
average occurred in May 1945 as a result of a rise in prices of jaw 
and roll crushers. Prices of these crushers rose again in July 1945, 
but the increase was not sufficient to change the composite index. 

Cancellations of the industry’s war orders following the end of the 
war in the Pacific threatened manufacturers with a sharp drop in 
total sales. During the war the construction-equipment industry 
produced practically the same products as were made in peacetime, 
but in greatly increased volume. At the end of the third quarter 
of 1945, the industry not only had smaller sales but was realizing 
a lower return on its unit sales than on those made to the Govern- 
ment during the war, since Government purchases were at list prices, 
not at dealers’ discounts; as a result, a substantial number of the 
manufacturers filed applications for higher prices with OPA. In order 
not to discourage production of construction machinery during the 
reconversion period, OPA allowed the industry an interim increase 
of 5.0 percent, effective October 1, 1945, during the time required 
for a study of the industry’s costs to determine the exact amount of 
price relief needed. 

The composite index of prices of construction machinery rose 
slightly less than 2.0 percent in October and November, when those 
manufacturers who took advantage of the price relief afforded by 
OPA increased their prices 5.0 percent. A large number of producers 
did not advance prices within the month, which explains the smaller 
rise in the Bureau’s index. Also, many companies introduced new 
models during this period, and in most instances it was impossible 
to distinguish between any price increase which may have accompanied 
the introduction of the new machines and that caused by the change 
in specifications. 

Prices of the different types of machines rose in varying amounts 
during the last quarter of 1945. The largest price increase, about 
2.5 percent, was reported in prices of track-laying tractors, followed 
by a rise of 2.0 percent in prices of scrapers, maintainers and graders. 
Average prices of specialized machinery; mixers, pavers, spreaders 
and related equipment; power cranes and shovels; and portable jaw 
and roll crushers, rose approximately 1.5 percent. On the other hand, 
manufacturers of portable air compressors and drilling and boring 
machines maintained their prices unchanged. Current quotations 
for drilling and boring equipment were the same as those in August 
1939 while portable air compressors were selling about 2.0 percent 


below these levels. 
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Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing, Mining, and 


Public Utilities, December 1945 


THE accession rate for factory workers in December was 68 per 1 ,()(\() 
higher than that for any December since 1942 despite a greater-than. 
seasonal decline from November. Separations dropped from 71 pe; 
1,000 in November to 58 in December, approximately the same |ey! 
as for December 1944. 


Tasie i.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing 
Industries ! | 
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1 Month-to-month employment changes as indicated by labor turn-over rates are not precisely com)ar 
ble to those shown by the Bureau’s employment and pay-roll] reports, as the former are based on data (0' 
the entire month while the latter refer, for the most to & 1-week period ending nearest the middle of the 
month. In addition, labor turn-over data, beginning in a 1943, refer to all employees, whereas the 
employment and pay-roll reports relate only to wage earners. The turn-over sample is not so extensive 8 
that of the employment and bor see survey—proportionately fewer small plants are included; printing and 
publishing, and certain seasonal] industries, such as canning and preserving, are not covered. 

2 Preliminary. * Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 

oe "sree separations comprise not more than 0.1 in these figures. In 1939 these data were inc!uded 
with quits. 


The greatest decrease in accession rates, from 111 to 66 per 1,00 
workers, occurred in the automobile industry. Only three industries 
—communication equipment, leather, and explosives—reported higher 
accession rates than in November. In explosives, the unusual com- 
bination of a marked increase in both lay-off and hiring rates was (uc 
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‘o the fact that plants manufacturing TNT and other military explo- 
sives were laying off large numbers of workers, whereas plants produc- 
ing dynamite and detonating fuses were expanding their forces. 

The lay-off rate for all manufacturing dropped from 17 to 13 per 
1,000 workers, indicating that conditions in many of the war industries 
had become stabilized. The effects of the prolonged automobile 
strike were felt in increased lay-offs in many related industries. Even 
some firms in the furniture industry, manufacturing seats for auto- 
mobiles, curtailed production as the industry stopped taking their pro- 
ducts. A strike in the glass industry plus seasonal declines in cement 
and brick raised the lay-off rate for the stone, clay, and glass group. 
Tobacco workers continued to be laid off at a higher rate in December. 

The hiring rate for the metal-mining group and for both coal-mining 
industries declined between November and December. However, in 
the iron-ore mining industry, hirings rose from 41 to 50 per 1,000 as 
veterans returned to their jobs. At the same time, a rise in the quit 
rate in this industry reflected the departure of Puerto Rican workers 
at the end of their contract period. 


Taste 2.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups 
and Industries,! December 1945 +h 
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Total | , Military | otal 
separation| Quit | FRR Lay-off | and mis- echession 
Industry DP cellaneous 
) 7 
Dec. Nov.) Dec. Nov. hen \Nov. Dee.{Nov. Dee. Nov.) Dec. Nov. 
> —_—_—_ ees eT ae ee eres 7 2 OF se Ooo ee 
oo Sa | 
" Durable good ESTES EE eee: 6.1) 7.5) 3.5) 43) 0.5) @5| 1.9) 25) 02) 02) 68) 84 
Nondurable pede’ pdwtth cheek Sedeiisiing 6.8} 6.7) 4.4) 5.2) .4/ .4/ .8} .9} .2) 2) 69) 8.9 
: | ee es ee ae 14.7; 22.6] 3.2} 4.2) .4) .3/ 11.0) 180) .1) .1) 49) 69 
Guns, howitzers, mortars, and | 
related equipment--_-__......___- 19.6; 17.3) 7.5) 10.1) 1.1) .1) 10.9) 6.9) .1) .2} 4.2) 7.0 
Ammunition, except for small 
hi CE AEE EES: 15.6) 27.3) 22) 3.2) .3) .3) 13.0) 23.7) .1) .1) 4.8) 6.9 
Temes. ...................-...---.| | @O/|/ OO} O;}/O/O);0)1,O16101;0;] 0 
, Sighting and fire-control equip- 
9 PRISE SCRE SEES SS SR A 6.1) 8.3) 1.9) 3.2) © .3} 3.2) 4.8) (5 (5) 5.9) 5.9 
Iron and steel and their products-_--_- 4.9 5.44 33) 3.9 .4 .4 9 8 3 .3| 6.4) 8.1 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and 
a nt a ne a TE = gh ge to  * et eee Se Bee Ge eee lO 
Gray-iron castings. ...........-.- 6.8) 7.4) 5.0; 5.9) .9 .9 .5) .4) 1.4 12) 7.7) 98 
Malleable-iron castings - -_-....--. 5.6) 6.5) 46) 5.2) .4) .44 .5) .5) 11] 24) 7.9):10.7 
a. giniteatintastbamneot 5.2) 7.5) 3.3) 40 .6 -7 11) 26) .2 .2)} 5.0) 6.4 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings -______- 30] 5.3) 22) 45) .3} .3} .3 4) oe oe Ee 
Tin cans and other tinware- -_-_-_- 9.6) 11.8) 5.6) 7.3} 23) 28] 1.3) 1.4) .4| .3) 9.6) 13.4 
: . | Tha TS 2.8} 41) 18) 27 a , .8 3 -4| 5.5) 5.8 
8 Cu and edge tools._...._..._- 4.5) 5.7] 3.4) 4.6) .9} 10} .1] © -l| .1) 44) 9.0 
_ Tools (except edge tools, machine 
. , files, and saws) -..-.....-- 4.7; 5.8) 3.6) 44) .6) .7) .3) .6) .2) .1) 5.7) 80 
: i dell ad A 5.1; 6.0) 41) 46 .4 .6 .4 .6 es -2| 7.2) 9.7 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 2.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Selected © 
and Industries,' December 1945 *—Continued oe 
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Hosiery, seamless_..............- 

Knitted underwear. 

os and finishing textiles, in- 
cluding woolen an worsted 


Apparel and other finished textile | 
products.. 4.9 2 | 


= sand boys’ “suits, ‘coats, and 
vercoats 4.6) 4.8) 4. 3 ; . 3; .4) @® 
Men’ sand boys’ furnishings, work 
clothing, and allied garments___| 4.8 | 6.2 | 4. ; . ~ 2; ® 1 ® | 3.9 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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2TOUps Taste 2.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups 
and Industries,' December 1945 *—Continued 
Tota) ; B Military 
CeSSion ms. a Quit Discharge| Lay-off -~ mis- Pa. 
Industry ce ae: 
» thy 4 | | | } | | alas 
©.'Noy Dee.|Nov.| Dee.|Nov. Dee.|Nov. Dee. Nov.) Dec.|Nov.| Dec. Nov 
— — ——s |————} —— —s Licsenahil 
Manufacturing—Continued : 
; 7.2 Leather and leather products. -_......-| 5.0 | 5.4) 4.3/46103/03102/03/02/02/65! 7.0 
ES i EE SEE 3.3 | 4.7] 2.4 | 3.7 3 3 .4 5 Ja .2) 8.0 6.8 
* al Boots and shoes..._.-..--..-.---.- §.315.4/,46/48] .8) .2] .2] .2] .2] .21/62]| 7.0 
vi 4 Food and kindred products_-____.____- 8.219.016.6170] .7] .6] .7} 1.2] .2] .2/}11.0] 13.2 
« i. Meat products_................ ---| 8.6 | 9.0] 6.9] 7.3 6): 6} ~6) 61:3) SR 
Grain-mill products__......--.--- 6.7 | 9.5] 5.6) 7.3 Si Gl REP LORE T as) Se 
Tobacco manufactures. ---.......-- ---] 7.0}85/3.7)5.3] .2) .513.0/) 26 1 1/48) 5.6 
7 Paper and allied products...........--| 6.0 | 7.3}4.6/5.8] .5 | .6 Ort aeccSH OR ae 
Paper and pulp_..............__-- 5.6|6.61/4.2/52] .4| .6] 27] .6] .3] .217.4] 05 
Paper boxes.......................] 69/981 5.9 | 80 .6 7 2 .9 2 -2) 7.1) 11.6 
; Chemicals and allied products. ______- §.2}60/23/3.0] .4] .4/23/24] .2] .21|54] 64 
é Paints, varnishes, and colors___--- 3.8} 41] 2.7] 3.1 .6 Si we st 63h LG BO 
9 Rayon and allied products....----| 3.7| 5.2} 28{4.2] :4] :4] :3| :4] :2] (2 15.8] 7.4 
Industrial chemicals, except ex- 
” tt See 3.0/44/1.9/28] .4] .5] .5] .9] .2] .2) 5.5] 6.4 
it SE SE aE 28.4 |24.0 | 3.6 | 1.6 = -1 [24.4 |22.0 3 .3 | 5.0 3.7 
| Small-arms ammunition --------_- 8.9/7.4/1.8/2.4] .3] .65165/42] .3] .3)44] 5.2 
Products of petroleum.and coal___._..| 2.6 | 3.4} 1.5 | 1.9 2; .8/| 1.1 21 .2/3.5| 46 
5 Petroleum refining...........-..-.} 2.7 | 3.4] 1 1.8 1 Li @F2.3] ci .21+26) 49 
‘. ee 60162141152] .3)] .4] .3] .8] .8] .3167)] 24 
Rubber tires and inner tubes____-| 4.9/6.0} 4.2/5.2] .3| .4] .1] .1] .3] .3/)67] 91 
as footwear and related prod- 
lS AES TA RR Sp 5.0 | 6.6 | 4.2) 6.0 3 3 3 ‘- 2 2] 5.9 8.9 
. Miscellaneous rubber industries__| 5.2 | 6.5 | 3.8/4.8) .5| .4 6; .7| .3 6 | 7.1 | 10.2 
a Miscellaneous industries. ............| 3.7 | 3.7 | 2.4 | 2.7 3 3 yg ot 2 | 5.2 6.8 
Nonmanufacturing 
SE eb i édesabesobe 6.0 | 5.8 | 46) 4.0 .4 4 ae 3 -3 | 7.2 7.5 
dete cient s60cusbe CNS OU 3.9/4.2/1.8/)1.8] .1] .2)}14/ 19] .6] .4)5.0] 41 
Re aC a 7.3|6.5|5.9144| .7] .8| .4/1.1] :3| 2} 81] 87 
| and zine ore___.....--. 6.0/67)5.2;/61) .5] .2] .2] .1] .1] .3/ 80) 10.2 
1.4 Metal mining, not elsewhere classi- 
| fied, including aluminum ore--.| “) | || ®%/@®/|®|®/)@|©® | Om mOMIO) 
é | | 
5 Coal mining: Sd | | | ta 
Anthracite mining..............-- |2.2}22121.4/16] .1] .1] .6 4] 1] 12.3] 26 
Bituminous-coal mining---------- (4.0) 47) 85 | 41 2} .2] 3 ai t 1] 11/49) 65 
Public utilities: | | We 8 
es SY a = RE f 3 1; (4) 2.8! (4) -l} | 2 (4) -1)/ (| 54 
Telegraph..__........_.........| © 13.8] © 135] @ | 21! @& | @ | 511 | 53 








! Since January 1943 manufacturing firms reporting labor turn-over have been assigned industry codes 
on the basis of current products. Most plants in the employment and pay-roll sample, comprising those 
which were in operation in 1939, are classified according to their major activity at that time, regardless of 
any subsequent change in major products. 


? Preliminary. 
® With the ending of the war, the Bureau has substituted ‘‘durable’’ and ‘“‘nondurable”’ goods groupings 


for “munitions” and “nonmunitions.’’ The durable-goods group includes all the heavy industries and 
differs from the munitions by the exclusion of such war industry groups as chemicals, petroleum, and 
rubber, and by the inclusion of lumber, furniture, and stone, clay, and glass. Data for munitions and 
nonmunitions are as follows: 












Military 
- Total , ig. | Total 
separation Quit Discharge) Lay-off = be. a accession 
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Dec.|Nov.| Dec.|Nov.| Dec.| Nov.| Dec.| Nov.| Dec.|Nov. Dec.|Nov. 
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* Not available. 5 Less than 0.05. 6 Based on incomplete returns. 
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Tasie 3.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Em ) for Men and Wome 
in All Manufacturing and Selected Groups,' Decomke! 1945 2 ie: 
| Accession 





| Total separation 


Industry Men Women Women Men Women 





| Dec. Nov. Dee. Nov, Dec. Nov.) Dee. Nov.| Dee. Nov.| Dec. Noy 


All manufacturing .«................-- 
Durable goods # 
Nondurable goods 4 
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1 These figures are based on a slightly smaller sample than that for all employees, inasmuch as some 
firms do not report separate data for women. 

3 Preliminary figures. 

3 With the ending of the war, the Bureau has substituted ‘‘durable” and ‘‘nondurable”’ goods groupings 
for “‘munitions” and “‘nonmunitions.’’ The durable-goods group includes all the heavy industries and 
differs from the munitions by the exclusion of such war industry groups as chemicals, petroleum, and 
rubber, and by the inclusion of lumber, furniture, 4nd stone, clay, and glass. Data for munitions and 


nonmunitions are as follows: 








| Men Women Men Women Women 


Total separation | Quit Accession 





Dec. .| Dee. Nov.| Dec.|Nov.| Dec.| Nov. 











Munitions_.__- 5.2) 6.6 
Nonmunitions 6.0) 6.8 




















0| 47 
3) 61 


| 











8.8) 2.7 
7.4 


7.1 3.51 4. 
6.5 4.6 6.3 


| 





‘ Based on incomplete returns. 
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Building Construction in Urban Areas, January 1946 






THE value of building construction started in all urban areas of the 
United States during January 1946 approximated 301 million dollars, 
almost equal to the 1945 peak reached in December. Both new 
residential construction and additions, alterations, and repairs in- 
creased substantially during January, 22 percent and 12 percent, 
respectively. New nonresidential building dropped 19 percent. 


TasLe 1.—Value of Building Construction Started in All Urban Areas, by Class of 
Construction and by Source of Funds, January 1946 ' 











| Value (in millions) 











Total Non-Federal Federal 








Class of construction 








peal Per- Janu- | Decem-| Per- 
ber j|centof| ary ber | cent of 
1945 | change| 1946 | 1945 | change 





' Per- | Janu- 
ber j|centof| ary 


ary 
1946 1945 change 1946 


































All construction. _......... | $301} $302} -0.3]| $300 | $301; -03/ @ | g1| -168 
New residential.._........_- 123 101 | +21.5 123! 101| +21.5 a a 
New nonresidential___-_--_- 23] 151|-189| 123| 151|-188| @ | @ | 33.1 
Additions, alterations, and 
a RE 55 50 | +12.1 54 49\ +124] @ 1| -16.2 





































! Percentage change 7 before rounding. 
? Value oy than $500,000. 


There were 25,678 new family dwelling units started in urban areas 
in January 1946, compared with 19,256 in December 1945, and 5,046 
in January 1945. In each of the 3 months, all of the urban residential 
construction was financed with private funds. 










TaBLeE 2.—Number and Value of New ete perm Started in All Urban Areas, by 
Source of Funds and by Type of Dwelling, January 1946 
















Number of dwelling units Value (in thousands) 











Source of funds and type of dwelling 
January | Decem- | Percent | January | Decem- | Percent 


1946 ber 1945 | of change 1946 ber 1945 | of change 





































A ee ae 25, 678 19, 256 +33.4 | $118, 069 | $95, 040 +24. 2 
_ ©" ESSE et aaaes 25, 678 19, 256 +33.4 | 118,069 95, 040 +24. 2 
SS ee eee ..-| 21,638 15, 494 +39.7 | 104, 350 80, 639 +29. 4 
ile ERIE See ee TS = 1, 296 1, 241 +4.4 4, $22 4, 275 +15.1 
Multifamily ?_____..._._. sian ain tl 2, 744 2, 521 | +8.8 8, 767 10, 126 —13.1 

0 0 0 0 0 0 




























' Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
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Comparison of January 1946 With January 1945 


The dollar volume of urban building started in January 1946 wag 
almost 4% times as much as the amount reported for January 1945 
Although all classes of urban building construction shared in the 
233-million-dollar gain over the year, residential construction jn. 
creased the most, both in proportion (sevenfold) and in dollar valy. 
(108 million dollars). New residential construction and new nop. 
residential building each totaled 123 million dollars in January 1946. 
and additions, alterations, and repairs amounted to 55 million dollars 
Comparable figures for January 1945 were 15 nifillion dollars fo; 
housing, 29 million dollars for nonresidential building, and 24 million 
dollars for additions, alterations, and repairs. While almost a third 
(20 million dollars) of all building construction begun in January 
1945 was Federally financed, there was less than a million dollars of 
Federal building construction contracts awarded in January 1946. 


Taste 3.—Value of Building Construction Started in All Urban Areas, by Class of 
Construction and by Source of Funds, January 1945 and 1946 ' ie 


All tyE 





Value (in millions) 





Total Non-Federal 





Class of construction —-— 


January January | Percent 


—— ——. ese Tr | _ of 


Percent 


— 0 


| ne 
1946 | 1945 |°Phange| jose | jo45 | Change | 1945 | Chang: 
: a 





| pain 


All construction $301 $68 |+-343. 1 $300 $48 |+-532. 8 (?) 


New residential 123 15 |+-734.7 123} 15 |+734.7. 0 
New nonresidential________. 123 29 |+326. 4 123 13 |+875.5 (2) 


Additions, alterations and 
i 55 | 24 |+-127.1 54 20 |+172.1 (2) 


$20 


0 
16 | 











4 














| 
| 








1 Percentage change computed before rounding. 
? Value less than $500,000, 


TaBLE 4.—Number and Value of New ae Units Started in All Urban Areas, by 
Source of Funds and by Type of Dweiling, January 1945 and 1946 





Number of dwelling units Value (in thousands) 





Source of funds and type of dwelling 
January | January |Percentof] January | January | Percent 0! 


1946 1945 change 1946 1945 chang: 





All dwellings 25. 678 5, 046 $118,069 | $14, 184 


Pelwntery Gmameed.... ...........<......- 25, 678 5, 046 5 118, 069 14, 184 
I  eitcinsnkp sina ophishl- ty chimes daciapnil ; 4, 095 . 104, 350 11, 561 
2-family ! akon 1, 296 213 7 4, 922 580 
I el et oe 2, 744 738 . 8, 797 2, 043 

0 


Federally financed... _........ i 0 0 0 0 
































1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
4 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
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Construction From Federal Funds, January 1946 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started dur- 
ing January 1946 and December and January 1945 on all construction 
projects financed wholly or partially from Federal funds and reported 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics is shown in table 5. This table in- 
cludes all types of construction both inside and outside the corporate 
limits of cities in urban areas of the United States. 

The contracts awarded and force-account work started on Federally 
fnanced building construction inside the corporate limits of cities in 
urban areas were valued at $443,000 in January 1946, $533,000 in 
December 1945, and $20,415,000 in January 1945. 


Taste 5.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Federally 
Financed Construction in Continental United Siates, by Type of Project, January 1946 


—_—_— 


















Value (in thousands) 








Type of project 





January December January 
1946 ! 1945 2 1945 2 











MT kd 3 6 - ccc ck iphidelin cds scent nbosshkeesn osepsete $46, 492 $31, 824 $51, 743 





















TE LS Re SST 2c SR SORES See 1, 244 56 676 
Buildings: 

RRL, RE SE ER a ND Po Slight I Pel i phy 3 7 352 

LSE ea eee eee | 8, 128 8, 793 31, 131 
cig AR RO TICES. ML callin 35 305 922 
pO G* | e eee ee eee eee 29, 527 18, 820 11, 905 
EE TEES EES, TREE Serene a 1, 525 1,912 2, 822 
Rivet, Gewer, ema Hood Gumtrol...............................] 5, 386 784 667 
J IRIS a ary oo Eee 210 792 1, 752 
ch onainutitameccuntinwoassed 434 355 | 1, 516 
















‘Preliminary: Subject to revision: Because of delay in receipt of contract notifications the total shown 
is probably an understatement of from 20 to 30 percent. The revised figure will be shown next month. 
The greater part will be for nonresidential building. Water and sewer and miscellaneous projects (most 
dual- or multi-purpose projects that cannot be classified separately) will probably also be changed materially 
but to a lesser degree. Little or no change can be expected in the following: Highways, streets, and roads; 
residential building; river, harbor, and flood control; and reclamation. 


? Revised, 
+ Exclusive of hangars and other buildings which are included under building construction. 


‘ Includes the value of loan agreements made for Rural Electrification projects. 


Coverage and Method 


Figures on building construction in this report cover the entire 
urban area of the United. States which by Census definition includes 
all incorporated places with a 1940 population of 2,500 or more and, 
by special rule, a small number of unincorporated civil divisions. 
Valuation figures, the basis for statements concerning value, are 
derived from estimates of construction cost made by prospective 
builders when applying for permits to build and the value of contracts 
awarded by the Federal Government. No land costs are included. 
Unless otherwise indicated, only building construction within the 
corporate limits of cities in urban areas is included in the tabulations. 

Reports of building permits which were received in January 1946 
for cities containing between 80 and 85 percent of the urban popula- 
tion of the country provide the basis for estimating the total number 
of buildings and dwelling units and the valuation of private urban 
building construction. Similar data for Federally financed urban 
building construction are compiled directly from notifications of 
construction contracts awarded, as furnished by Federal agencies. 




































Trend of Employment, Earnings, and Hours 
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Summary of Employment Reports for January 1946 


Jron an 


THE significant changes in the number of employees in nonagric\|- we 
tural establishments between mid-December and mid-January are 9 M0” 
found in the contraseasonal gains in construction, manufacturing 9 io 
and mining. Construction employment in January 1946 was 500,000 none 
higher than a year ago. Furpitu 
mployment in trade and in Government post offices invariably Me” 

‘ declines after Christmas. Declines in these categories of employ- Hj '* 
ment, therefore, are not especially significant. This year, as in every Mm Latte 
other year, they were sufficiently large to bring about a reduction in Wy i ticc 

, the total number of nonagricultural employees. The January 1946 9 ®; 
decrease is smaller than the January decline in any year since 1935. Chemis 
The number of employees in’ nonagricultural establishments in Rubbe 
January was 35,706,000, about 2,250,000 below the January 1945 Miscel 
level. The Bureau of the Census reports that unemployment rose 


by 340,000 between December and January to a level of 2% million. 


The 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Manufacturing employment expanded between December and 
January chiefly because of further gains in. industries which have 
completed reconversion. Among the durable-goods groups, gains of 
10,000 or more employees were reported by the machinery, iron and 
steel, furniture, and automobile groups. Firms in the furniture 
industry indicated that, because of returning veterans and the avail- 
ability of materials which had been set aside for war purposes, expan- 
sions were made possible. 

While the nondurable-goods group reported an over-all employ- 
ment gain of only 3,000 , neon workers, significant increases were 
reported by almost all of the industries. These were offset, for the 
most part, by seasonal declines in several of the food industries, par- 
ticularly canning and preserving. 

The Aer gain among the Feht industries was in the textile-mill 
products group, where employment increased to 1,104,000—about 
14,000 higher than in December 1945. The cotton-goods and woolen 
and worsted industries were primarily responsible for these gains, 
which were attributed to both the completion of reconversion and 
the increased reservoir of labor. 
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T,sLe 1.—Estimated Number of Production Workers and Indexes of Production-W orker 
Employment in Manufacturing Industries, by Major Industry Group ' 


TREND OF EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS, AND HOURS 















Estimated number of produc- x. reonte 


tion workers (thousands) (1939== 100) 








Industry group \/ 





Jan. Dec. Nov. Jan. Jan. Dec. 
1946 2 1945 1945 1945 1946 2 1945 











ai] manufacturing... ......2............-.- 1 Slats 10,017 | 9,963 | 9,962 | 13,301] 1222] 121.6 

























Deere on oh cl Me. . imamndouubs Lemmon 4,895 | 4,854) 4,932] 7,921 | 135.6 134.4 

Nem 2 39 tn... ota ete ded 5, 112 5, 109 5, 030 5, 380 111.6 111.5 
Iron and steel and their products................ _.| 1,257] 1,243] 1,205] 1,684] 126.8 125. 4 
adtrigel SE innsnnhandatieoinqitincs=sccnosued 461 465 461 709 | 177.9 179.6 
Machinery, except electrical. ...........-- 6 cea will 897 878 877 1, 182 169. 8 166, 2 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles. -- - --- 508 522 554 | 2,117] 320.1 328. 7 
SI etbintaecnssinniatt mide Cake inng< > nied 379 369 498 693 94.1 91.7 
Nonferrous metals and their products__...-_..--.-_.-- 320 314 308 404} 139.6 136. 9 
Lumber and timber basic products___..-.........-- Lead 408 415 407 465 97.2 98. 6 
Furniture and finished lumber products-_-_---___- nak 333 322 307 339 | 101.6 98. 1 
Stone, clay, and glass products_--_.................--- 332 326 315 328 | 113.0 111.0 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures___| 1, 104 1, 090 1,042 | 1,098 06. 6 95. 3 
Apparel and other finished textile products._-..._..-- 803 797 795 851 | 101.7 100. 9 
Leather and leather products_._..............------... 329 323 314 315 94.8 93. 1 
Deed . ... <skiabadasned adh debe de thdstnelnstddse> oo 998 1, 030 1, 042 1, 025 116.8 120.5 
Debnam Sis 5 ok cdeneehondendet uo0cesessus- 79 82 83 84. 6 87.4 
Paper and allied eS el rawece 328 325 317 314 123.7 122.4 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries_--_-_-_---. -- 357 355 347 324 108. 8 108. 1 
Chemicals and allied products__.............-...----- 438 442 445 628 | 151.8 153. 4 
Products of petroleum and coal. __.............--.--.-- 141 139 138 133 133. 5 131.3 
pl FES EE a a en te 192 189 181 199 | 159.1 156. 5 
Miscellaneous industries_.........................---- 343 337 326 411 140. 3 137. 





























|The estimates and indexes presented in this table have been adjusted to levels indicated by the final 
M4 Ao — available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. 
! Prelim y. 






Public Employment 






Civilian.—A drop of 171,000 Federal employees in areas outside 
continental United States and of 300,000 inside continental United 
States during the month brought total Federal employment to 
2,961,000 on , Benn 1, 1946. 

The War Department alone released 174,000 employees in foreign 
areas; but the Navy Department, as a result of its expanded base- 
construction program in the Philippines and other Western Pacific 
areas, added approximately 5,000 civilians outside the continent. 
Within the 48 States and the District of Columbia, 250,000 Commperery 
postal workers who had been hired to handle the Christmas mai : 
and 53,000 War Department civilians were dropped. On the other 
hand, a number of the peacetime agencies, including the RFC and 
Veterans Administration, showed small employment increases. 

Since VJ-day the total decline in Federal employment has amounted 
to 542,000 for continental United States and 319,000 outside the con- 
tinental area, or to a total of 861,000. 

December 1945 was a high month for Federal pay rolls because of 
the inclusion of the pay of the extra post-office employees hired at 
Christmas time and because three pay periods covering 6 weeks were 
included for most of the regular employees whose salaries are on a 
per annum basis. Therefore, the drop in January to a total of 
a tas cac resulted in a return to a more normal monthly pay-roll 
evel. 
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ii Military.—The net reduction in armed forces personnel of |; 
million during the month brought the total to 6,969,000 on January | 
1946. This was approxinsately 60 percent of the total on V J-day 
the net decline since then having amounted to almost 5% million 
If present demobilization sithaduies are met, the armed forces yjj 
drop approximately 4 million more by July 1, to a level of 2,900,099 
Military pay reached a peak of almost 2 billion dollars for the month 
of November 1945. For the year 1945 total military pay (including 
mustering-out pay and amounts paid to the families of members ,j 
the armed forces) was over 20 billion dollars. Comparable totals fy, 
the years 1939-45 were as follows: 













Total mili- Total mili. 

tary pay (in ~ Cary pay (iy 

millions) millions 

1939__- vio, ae ae Ns wes dua de DL Lee $11, 50 

1940____ ee. AS aS I ae Sa 17, 0M 

| i Pe he Pye Ra ee ea RO ey ae SAF el 20, 20) 
dik Ooh .” 4, 700 


Army pay, which was 48 percent of the total in 1939, rose to 74 
percent in 1943, but declined to 65 percent in 1945. 

Mustering-out pay of both branches, which had ranged between § 
and 19 million dollars a month from February 1944, when payments 
were first authorized, until May 1945, jumped upward quickly begin. 
ning June 1945 and reached a high of 480 million dollars in January 
1946. 

The peak for the Government’s contribution to family allowance 
was reached in August 1945, with an expenditure of 259 million dollars 

In spite of these higher payments for mustering-out pay and family 
allowances, the pay rolls alone were 78 percent of the total military 
pay in 1945. 

Since the Japanese surrender, pay rolls have dropped 400 million 
dollars a month, whereas total pay, reflecting the influence of increas 
ing asin Dita payments, has dropped only 142 million dollars » 
month. 

Source of data.—Data for the Federal executive service are reported 
through the Civil Service Commission, whereas data for the legislativ 
and judicial services and Government corporations are reported t 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employment on Federal force-account 
construction is included in both the executive branch and in construc- 
tion employment (table 6). 

Military personnel and pay figures are reported monthly to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. They will be published -quarterly 
hereafter. 

Mimeographed tables giving civilian employment and military 
personnel and pay, monthly, 1939 to date, and civilian pay rolls, 
monthly, 1943 to date, are available upon request. 
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apie 2.—Employment and Pay Rolls for Regular Federal Services and for Government 
Corporations, in | ted Months 



















Executive ! 
























~ Continental United Govern- 
Ss vs is- —_ 
Year and month Total — al Judicial .. % 
Allareas | Wee Es tions 2 





Washing- 
Total ton, D. C., 

































am 


Employment 













January 1939. ....-.----- 921, 675 889, 529 855, 955 120, 616 5, 145 2, 271 








24, 730 












Peeiuhesss..-.. 990, 514 956, 423 911, 457 126, 926 5, 535 2, 268 26, 288 
_ aa 1, 200, 000 | 1, 164,628 | 1, 090, 106 155, 328 5, 921 2, 514 26, 937 
di nnseens 1, 688, 711 | 1,649,716 | 1, 507, 061 207, 226 6, 290 2, 593 30, 112 
——— 2, 975, 545 | 2, 932,419 | 2, 683, 043 284, 244 6, 391 2, 636 34, 099 
‘nie. 3, 268, 321 | 3, 223,028 | 2, 811, 750 263, 433 6, 133 2, 665 36, 495 
edie Sen 3, 449, 802 | 3, 406,672 | 2, 859, 678 255, 186 6, 160 2, 638 34, 332 










































=e Se 3, 495, 546 | 3, 451,871.| 2, 581, 276 239, 992 6, 388 2, 878 34, 409 
November 1945 #____._-- 3, 300, 038 | 3, 256,349 | 2, 480, 671 232, 577 6, 373 2, 942 34, 374 
December 1945 ¢__.....-.- 3, 431, 746 | 3, 388,037 | 2, 678, 565 233, 762 6, 384 2, 991 34, 334 
January 1946............| 2,960,876 | 2,917,478 | 2, 378, 916 229, 389 6, 401 3, O11 33, 986 

















Pay rolls (in thousands) § 















| 
January 1943.........-.-- $607,388 | $600, 216 | (8) 





(8) $1. 433 $708 $5, 031 
January 1944..........-- 693, 348 685,490 | $626, 275 $54, 848 1, 486 773 5, 599 
January 1945_.........-- 697, 247 689, 461 632, 396 54, 415 1, 593 744 5, 449 

















October 1945 #____.....-- 591, 320 583, 198 521, 634 53, 383 1, 749 940 5, 433 
November 1945 7_____._- 581, 347 573, 307 509, 257 50, 625 1, 757 912 5, 371 
December 1945 7_......-- 703, 440 695, O89 648, 746 73, 960 1, 759 1, 135 5, 457 
January 1946 7_.........-. 543, 142 534, 832 490, 726 52, 877 1, 764 921 5, 625 







































1 Includes employees on force-account construction who are also included under construction projects 
table 6). Beginning July 1945, data include approximately 22,000 clerks at third-class post offices who 
were previously working on a contract basis. ata exclude substitute rural mail carriers. 

2 Data are for employees of the Panama Railroad Company, the Federal Reserve banks, and banks of 
the Farm Credit Administration, who are paid out of operating revenues and not out of Federal appropria- 
tions. Data for other Government corporations are included under the executive service. 

} Figures are as of the first of the calendar month, except for the seasonal post-office workers included in 
the executive service in December 1945. 

‘ Revised. 

§ Data are for all pay periods ending within the calendar month. Figures for December 1945 include 3 
pay periods covering 6 weeks, for most of the per annum employees. 

§ Data not available. 

’ Preliminary. 
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: d TABLE 
Tasie 3.—Employment and Pay Rolls for the Executive Branch of the Federal Government 
’ in Selected Months ! . 
——— 
inmemesmesis 
War agencies ? Other agencies : 
j | —— Yi 
. u . Outside | : Outsic 
Year and month agencies | Const conti- | Sat | a " 
Total | 2 | nental Total | feaea | venta Sia 
United | United United Cc - = 
| States | States é | States | Statess fam 00882 
january 
January 
Employment 5 january 
January 
' : january 
January 1939_......_____ 889, 529 190, 767 165, 132 25, 635 698,762 | 690,823 7, 939 January 
January 1940.._..._____- 956, 423 242, 492 208, 419 34, 073 713,931 | 703,038 10, 893 
January 1941.._.....___- 1, 164, 628 407, 550 345, 541 62, 009 757,078 | 744, 565 12. 513 August | 
January 1942... 1,649,716 | 829,571} 708,704 | 120,867 | 820,145 798,357 21 TKR Septem 
January 1943____.________| 2,932,419 | 2, 118, 532 | 1, 883, 897 234, 635 813,887 | 799,151 © 14, 736 October 
January 1944.____ _.| 3, 223,028 | 2,404,647 | 2,010,024 394, 623 818,381 | 801, 726 16, 655 Novemt 
January 1945._......____| 3,406,672 | 2, 561,118 | 2,030, 351 530, 767 845, 554 829, 327 | 16, 227 Decem 
October 1945...____. _...| 3,451,871 | 2,494,730 | 1,648,236 | 846,503 | 957,132 | 933,040 | 24 gy) UT 
November 19456... __- , 256, 349 | 2, 290, 537 | 1, 538, 319 752, 218 965,812 | 942,352 23, 460 —— 
December 19456... __- 3, 388, 037 | 2, 162,351 | 1, 476, 439 685,912 | 1, 225,686 | 1, 202, 126 23. 560 1 Beca 
January1946_______- ..| 2,917,478 | 1,932, 785 | 1, 416, 285 516, 500 984, 693 | 962, 631 22, 062 3 Cove 
‘Incl 
riod, 
Pay rolls (in thousands) 7 ude ¢8 
— ‘ Alth 
January 1943... $600, 216 | $448, 605 (8) (8) $151, 611 (8) : include 
January 1944_.......____ 685, 490 520,643 | $464, 762 $55, 881 164,847 | $161, 513 | $3, 334 ig46 are 
January 1945.......____. 689, 461 518, 290 464, 701 53, 589 171, 171 167, 695 | 3, 471 ' Rep 
October 1945%...- = 583, 198 385, 093 330, 442 54, 651 198, 105 191, 192 6, 913 
November 1945 °..._____ 573, 307 373, 656 314, 929 58, 727 199, 651 194, 328 5, 323 
December 1945 *._____ . 695, 089 411, 410 369, 946 41, 464 283, 679 278, 800 4, 879 
1 January 194 6°... j 534, 832 333, 981 294, 587 39, 394 200, 851 196, 139 4,712 
' Includes employees in United States | yards, and employees on force-account construction who are 
also included under construction pxojects (table 6). , EI 
2 Covers War and Navy Departments, Maritime Commission, National Advisory Committee for Acr- 
nautics, The Panama Canal, and the emergency war agencies. : its s' 
' Beginning July 1945, data include approximately 22,000 clerks at third-class post offices who were pre- 
viously working on a contract basis. Data exclude substitute rural mail carriers. 900- 
‘ Includes Alaska and the Panama Canal Zone. ver 
=. win wag h as of the first of the calendar month except for the seasonal post-office workers included in a 
ecember 1945. ° 
’ Data are for all pay periods ending within the calendar month. Figures for December 1945 include 3 0 y 
pay periods covering 6 weeks, for most of the per annum employees. ploy 
§ Data not available. * Pre y mor 
TaBie 4.—Personnel of the Military Branch of the Federal Government, in Selecied O 
Months ! ti 
100 
{In thousands] and 
gall 
— pub 
Year and month Total? q 
Army! Navy Men Women an 
ne —_ T 
gn SARS Scarce 341 192 149 (5) 194 
0 SRE SI < E SR AE 411 238 173 Jan 
EER a SRS SS eae aL 901 621 280 . 
ESTERS ENGR 2, 173 1, 686 486 ove 
FEST RG CIR BET 7, 037 5, 398 1, 639 
lea Se I Ce RITE 10, 441 7, 482 2, 958 on 
/ og Rey ear eae 11, 897 8, 053 3, 844 wh 
SE EAT, © oe Sa 12, 245 8, 186 4, 059 f 
TS TTS 12, 082 8, 023 4, 059 2.4 
A AR 11, 519 7, 565 3, 955 tia 
nT Per 10, 088 6, 487 3, 601 mo 
RE ETS TE a re 8, 551 5, 334 3, 217 - 
I ccncieceiitislens oalipndithiiinsnndiieed 6, 969 4, 229 2, 740 S dir 
thi 
! Data are as of the first of the calendar month. G 
s of rounding, totals will not necessarily agree with the sum of the items shown. ? ( 
* Prior to March 1944, persons on induction furlough are included. Prior to June 1942 and after Apr! se] 
1945, Philippine Scouts are included 


* Covers Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. Includes missing personnel and personnel in the ha!'s 
of the enemy. 5 Data not available. 
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Taste 5.—Pay of the Military Branch of the Federal Government, in Selected Months 
{In thousands] 
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Branch Type of pay 















Year and month M i Family al 
ustering-| Family al- 
Army Navy? | Payroll? | ‘out pay‘ | lowances § 














tb oie | Lg Se ee 





















R ebeee gestinled 3 $16, 892 
pngust 1908.35 -2-<2---2-a5- 1, 677,798 | 1,088,439 | 589,359 | 1, 361, 284 57, 154 259, 359 
september 1945. -- =... 1,741, 218 | 1,122,300 | 618,828 | 1, 360, 144 123, 538 257, 535 
October 1945...--.-..-..-----. 1,883,913 | 1,201,249 682,664 | 1,345,369 | 286, 753 251, 791 
November 1945...----..------ 1,903,678 | 1,276,877 | 626,801 | 1,253,928 | 422,164 227, 586 
December 1945.............--- 1, 754,327 | 1,165,276 | 589,051 | 1,119,648 | 448, 390 186, 290 
january 1946....-.--......-.-- 1, 598,875 | 1, 100, 167 498,708 | 966, 673 480, 350 151, 852 




























| Because of rounding, totals will not necessarily agree with the sum of the items shown. 

? Covers Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. ‘ 

} Includes men’s share of family allowances but excludes the Government’s contribution. For the war 
period, data for the Army represent obligations. Data for the Navy proper for January and October in- 
dude cash payments for clothing allowances. 

‘ Although payments may extend over a period of 3 months, data for the Navy proper and Coast Guard 
include the entire amount in the month of discharge. Data for the Marine Corps for October 1945-January 
1946 are estimated 
‘Represents Go 










vernment’s contribution. Excludes men’s share. 







Construction 






EMPLOYMENT 







Employment on construction in continental United States continued 
its steady upward climb in January 1946, reaching a total of 1,298,- 
900—83,500 (7 percent) above December 1945 and 609,500 (88 percent) 
over January a year ago. This contraseasonal movement occurred 
only on non-Federally financed projects, Federal construction em- 
ployment having dropped to 85,800 from 96,000 in the preceding 
month and from 226,300 in January 1945. 

Over three-fifths of the employment gain on non-Federal construc- 
tion during January occurred on nonresidential (primarily commercial 
and industrial) work, most of the remainder on housing. Other small 
gains were registered over the previous month in farm buildings and 
publie utilities, while a slight employment drop was shown in street 
and highway construction. 

The total number of workers on non-Federal construction in January 
1946 (1,044,100) was almost three times that (384,500) reported in 
January 1945. All types of construction shared in the increase, but 
over 85 percent of the rise was accounted for by additional workers 
on new nonfarm building. The only type of Federal construction on 
which employment gained over the year was electrification work. 

Source of data.—¥ or construction projects financed wholly or par- 
tially from Federal funds, the Bureau of Labor Statistics receives 
monthly reports on employment and pay rolls at the construction site 
directly from the contractors or from the Federal agency sponsorin 
the project. Force-account employees hired directly by the Federa 
Government are also included in tables 2 and 3 under Federal executive 
service. 
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Estimates of employment on non-Federal construction Projects 
(except State roads) are obtained by converting the value of wor, 
started (compiled from reports on building permits issued, priorities 
granted, and from certain special reports) into monthly expenditure: 


of ee by means of factors which have been developed fron 
special studies and adjusted to current conditions. For State road 


projects, data represent estimates of the Public Roads Administratio) 


TaBLe 6.—Estimated Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction in Continental Unite; 
States, January 1946 
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| | 
Employment (inthousands); Pay rolls (in thousands 
| 





Type of project Janu- | Decem-| Jam 
ary ber 


1946 ! 1945 


| 
| Janu- | Decem-| Janu- ; 
y ber ary 
1945 1945 


| 
| 
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New construction, total ?__- (3) 
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At the construction site. 
Federal projects 4. __ 
Air 
Buildings... _____- 
Residential _ ___. 
Nonresidential ’?__. 
Electrification __._.._- 
Reclamation___. : 
River, harbor, and flood control 
Streets and highways 
Water and sewer systems 
Miscellaneous... . 
Non-Federal projects _ _- 
Buildings. 
Residential _ _- 
Nonresidential 
Farm dwellings and service buildings 
Public utilities___- be a! A 
Streets and highways 
State ___- : 
County and municipal____- 
Miscellaneous ; ‘ 
Other *_ 
Maintenance of State roads * 


& 


$15, 388 |*$17, 150 
| 728 | 763 
8,056 | 8971 
704 | R14 
67,352 | ®8, 157 
182 | 154 
1,200/ 1,239 
2,942 | 3,623 
1,126; 1,186 
408 | 424 
746 790 
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! Preliminary. 

2 Data for all construction workers (contract and force-account) engaged on new construction, additions, 
alterations, and on repair work of the type usually covered by building permits. (Force-account employees 
are workers hired directly by the owner and utilized as a separate work force to perform construction work 
of the type usually chargeable to capital account.) The construction figure included in the Bureau's non- 
agricultural employment series covers only employees of construction contractors and on Federal! force 
ae and excludes force-account workers of State and local governments, public utilities, and private 

rms. 


3 Data not available. 
4 Includes the following force-account employees, hired directly by the Federal Government, and their 


y rolls: January 1945, 19,817, $3,964,800; December 1945, 16,699, $3,032,300; January 1946, 16,047, $2,863,60 

hese employees are also included under the Federal executive service (table 3); all other workers were 
employed by contractors and subcontractors. 

5 Includes employment on construction of plants to produce atomic bombs, which, for security reasons 
was not previously included in these estimates but was shown in the classification ‘‘other,’’ as follows 
Jan 1945, 40,000; Decem ber 1945, 6,600; January 1946, 4,000. 

¢ Excludes pay-roll data for construction of plants to produce atomic bombs. 

7 Employees and pay rolls for Defense Plant Corporation projects are included, but those for projects 
financed from RFC loans are excluded. The latter are considered non-Federal projects. 

§ Includes central office force of construction contractors, shop employees of special trades contractors 
such as bench sheet-metal workers, etc. 

* Data for other types of maintenance not available. 


EARNINGS AND HOURS 


The trend in average earnings and hours in private building con- 
struction over the defense and war period is shown in table 7, which 
is appearing here for the first time. 

The table indicates a rise of 20 percent in the workweek of private 
building construction employees from 1939 to 1945 and a rise of 50 
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and 77 percent, respectively, in hourly and weekly earnings. Although 
average manufacturing earnings have shown a substantially greater 
rise, the level from which manufacturing earnings advanced was 
considerably lower. 

It ould be cautioned that average weekly earnings in private 
building construction are less indicative of annual earnings than would 
he true in almost any other industry, because of seasonal variation 
and the nature of the building process, leading to frequent lay-offs, 
eyen in good building years. 












TaBLE 7.—A Hours Worked per Week and Average Weekly and Hourly Earnings 
on Private Building Construction, 1939-45 and January 1946 



































































Average | Average 
Month and year Hours Weekly! Hourly Month and year Hours Weekly Hourly 
per earn- earn- per earn- | earn- 
week ings ings week ings ings 
© WARE SSE OSE ESE 32.6 | $30.39 | $0.933 || 1945: 
oe Se eee ee 33.1 | 31.7 . 958 January-June_-___--- 39.6 | $54.03 | $1. 364 
1941 34.8 35. 14 1.010 PG ceca stnmetbacsade 40.1 55. 57 1, 387 
ES | 36.4) 41.80 1. 148 || August___...........| 40.3] 55.79 1. 383 
1943 38. 4 48.13 1. 252 | September-____....--- 38. 1 53. 11 1, 392 
Sab SAS | 39.5} 5207] 1.318 || ie 38.7 | 54.05 1. 396 
Te aes | 881) 53.86 1. 378 || i, ee 37.2} 51.97 1. 397 
|| December..........-| 37.1 | 51.85| 1.397 
|| 1946: | 
January !..........-.| 37.3] 51.64 1, 383 


















| Preliminary. 






Private building activity increased continuously throughout 1945 
but with special impetus over the last quarter of the year and into 
January 1946. The rise in building activity in January was reflected 
in somewhat higher average weekly hours and earnings in most of 
the special trades (table 8). 








TaBLe 8.—Average Hours and Earnings on Private Building Construction for Selected 
Types of Work,' January and December 1945, and January 1946 










































































Average weekly | Average weekly earn-| Average hourly earn- 
hours | ings ings 
Type of work | | | Nl 
; Janu-| De- Janu- | Janu-| De- | Janu-| Janu-| De- | Janu- 
ary jicember) ary ary jcember! ary | ary jcember; ary 
1946 ? 1945 3 | 1945 | 1946? 1945 8 1945 | 1946? 19453 | 1945 
} | j 
Ee 37.3 | 37.1 | 38.8 les. 64 $51.85 $52.98 |$1. 383 ($1. 397 $1. 364 
a i -_ —_—— —|—_—_——_—— ———— 
General building... ..._............- 35.7 | 35.8 | 38.2) 47.30 | 47.92 | 50.05 | 1.323 | 1.337 | 1.310 
Special building trades 4__.__._______ 38.2) 38.0 | 39.2 | 54.95 | 54.92 | 55.24 | 1.436 | 1.444] 1.401 
Plumbing and heating...___.__. .| 39.4 40.3} 41.4 | 54.16 | 55.74 | 56.12 | 1.376 | 1.382 1. 356 
Painting and decorating... 38.1 | 38.1 | 37.9 | 58.73 | 56.94 | 52.93 | 1.542 | 1.496 | 1.398 
Electrical work. .........._._- ..- &@ 40.9 | 42.7 | 62.99 | 65.22 | 66.69 | 1.581 | 1.504 1. 562 
aR iale fee 33.7 29.4 | 52.69 | 52.12 | 39.84 | 1.514 | 1.547 | 1.357 
Plastering and lathing._________- 37.2 35. 3 33.7 | 59.34 | 55.70 | 51.24 | 1.596 | 1.577 | 1.519 
Carpentry......................| 40.4] 38.4| 38.3 | 59.49 | 53.08 | 50.87 | 1.435 | 1.384| 1.327 
Roofing and sheet metal , tio ae 34.4 35.6 | 47.58 | 46.00 | 47.74 | 1.312 | 1.335 | 1. 342 
Excavation and foundation §.....| 34.1 | 34.8 | 35.7 | 45.27 | 45.44 | 43.60 | 1.328 | 1.306 | 1.220 











. iniotes all firms reporting during the month, but not necessarily identical establishments. 
relim b 

3 Revised. 

‘ Includes types not shown separately. 

Includes grading and concrete work. 
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Detailed Reports for Industrial and Business 
Employment, December 1945 


Nonagricultural Employment 


ESTIMATES of employment in nonagricultural establishments 4), 
shown in table 1. The estimates are based on reports of employer 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, on unemployment-compensatio, 
data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of ¢}, 
Federal Security Agency, and on information supplied by oth, 
Government agencies, such as the Interstate Commerce Commissioy 
Civil Service Commission, Bureau of the Census, and the Bureay o/ 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. The estimates include all wag 
and salaried workers in nonagricultural establishments but excl, 
military personnel, proprietors, self-employed persons, and domesti, 
servants. 

Estimates of employees in nonagricultural establishments, by 
States, are — each month in a detailed report on employment 

S. 


and pay rol 


TaBsite 1.—Estimated Number of Fmpioyees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by 


Industry Division 





J Estimated number of employe 
7 thousands) 


Industry division 





Dec. 1945 | Nov. 1945 | Oct. 1945 De. 





36, 339 


11, 935 


Total estimated employment !____._.__...-__-.-.--- 2222. e ete. 








Finance, service, and miscellaneous 
Federal, State, and local government, excluding Federal force- 


account construction 5, 769 











1 Estimates include all full- and -time wage and salary workers in nonagricultural establishments wh 
are employed during the pay od en nearest the 15th of the month. Proprietors, self-employed 
persons, domestic servants, any eo of the armed forces are excluded. 

3 Estimates for manufacturing have been adjusted to levels indicated by final 1942 data made available by 
the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. Since the estimated number 0! 
SS workers in manufacturing industries have been further adjusted to final 1943 data, subsequent 

December 1942, the two sets of estimates are not comparable. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for 154 
manufacturing industries and for 27 nonmanufacturing industries. 
including water transportation and class I steam railroads. The r- 
ports for the first 2 of these groups—manufacturimg and nonmanu!ac- 
turing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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The figures on water transportation are based on estimates prepared 
by the Maritime Commission, and those on class I steam railroads 
are compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The employ- 
ment, pay-roll, hours, and earnings figures for manufacturing, mining, 
laundries, and cleaning and dyeing cover production workers only; 
but the figures for public utilities, brokerage, insurance, and hotels 
relate to all employees except corporation officers and executives, 
while for trade they relate to all employees except corporation officers, 
executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly supervisory. 
For crude-petroleum production they cover production workers and 
clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting sample for the 
various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from about 25 percent 
for wholesale and retail trade, cleaning and dyeing, and insurance to 
about 80 percent for public utilities and 90 percent for mining. 

The general manufacturing indexes are computed from reports 
supplied by representative establishments in the 154 manufacturing 
industries surveyed. ‘These reports cover more than percent of 
the total production workers in all manufacturing industries of the 
country and about 80 percent of the production workers in the 154 
industries covered.| 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are 
based on reports of the number of employees and the amount of pay 
rolls for the period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 


INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Employment and pay-roll indexes, for both manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries, for October, November, and December, 
1945, and for December 1944, are presented in tables 3 and 5. 

The figures relating to all manufacturing industries combined, to 
the durable- and nondurable-goods divisions, and to the major industry 
groups, have been adjusted to levels indicated by final data for 1943 
made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal 
Security Agency. The Bureau of Employment Security data referred 
to are (a) employment totals reported by employers under State 
unemployment-compensation programs and (6) estimates of the num- 
ber of employees not reported under the programs of some of these 
States, which do not cover small establishments. The latter estimates 
were obtained from tabulations prepared by the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance, which obtains reports from all employers, 
regardless of size of establishment. 

Not all industries in each major industry group are represented in 
the tables since minor industries are not canvassed by the Bureau. 
Furthermore, no attempt has been made to allocate among the 
separate industries the adjustments to unemployment-compensation 
data. Hence, the estimates for individual industries within a group 
do not in general add to the total for that group. 
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2.—Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries ' 








——E_—_ 








Estimated number of production workers 





Industry 











(in thousands 
Dee. Nov Oct. Dec. 
1945 1945 


















ee a ee ee eee eee eee eee eeee 


Durab le 
Nondura 








9, 963 


5, 109 


9, 941 
4, 924 
5, 017 


13, 379 
5, 447 











fron and steel and their products... ---.--.............-.--..-- 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills-----....-....-- 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings OMOEA FOLIOS ATT IOS, 
pT a ai, ee ST TE aT 
Steel castings.........- esinn chen storsewiseeneosas chtececes< 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings... .................--...------- 
Tin cape aes Geer Semane.... 8. 2... osc snus -e- 
Wire drawn from purchased rods_.____....._...-.-......-.- 
Wirework 
EEE EET 
Tools (except edge tools, machine fools, files, and saws) -_-_.- 
i anne dipipbendcubbaatvaddiumiinidivweenes 


TET EES LE LLL AR TOE OI 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment not elsewhere 





Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings__ 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing. __._.._.___-- 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork. ________- 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim_____________- 

ee NE ene eee 
a cine cwcnncenecininiben 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted___..........___-- 
Serew-machine products and wood screws._......_.....--- 

Steel barrels, kegs, and drums_-_-_----.....--- SANE EP 

in, vidne coun bedeerncssccucssscsicecs cal 


EE ee 
Electrical equipment. 
i i ns cad pdiswak wa euiowinis 
Communication equipment .-.-_................--.-.....-..- 


Machinery, except electrical___._...........-- Sas een 
Machinery and machine-shop products_-__._____- EOLA 
st i, i i ele . 
en on ti ematindubpdetbecesadiuceudpase 
Agricultural machinery, excluding IUD, ccnuennubtiannds 
Machine tools ? 
Machine-tool accessories_.............-....-.--.------------ 
Textile machiner 
Pumps and pumping equipment__-_.....................-_- 
iis cE ol ahh tudindemiakpinanecuens 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines___________- 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, domestic. __..____- 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial_........_...____- 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment___.......__.____. 


Toe equipment, except automobiles._............_-- 
ea. wesmenbnwee 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad____......_...........-..-- 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines. .._......._._- 
Aircraft engines 
Shipbuilding ool re on elem allnnansmsinclnsidl 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts...............-..-..-...-.- 


Automobiles. ........... Se: Se Re 


Nonferrous metals and their products_----......-........-....- 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous metals 2_____- 
Allo and rolling and drawing of nonferrous metals, ex- 

RTOS Sie PY SOREL OT 
EEL RL EE RAIL ED 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings._........_- 
Silverware and plated ware. .--.......................-....- 
Lighting lin dda edihnhecseedssacnihknséess 

I EEE 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified._............_._- 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 2.—Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries \_ 
Continued 





i 


Estimated number of production worko,. 
(in thousands) ° 





Industry a 


Dec. Nov. Oct. Dee 
1945 1945 1945 1944 





Durable goods—Continued 


Lumber and timber basic products 
Sawmills and logging cam 
Planning and plywood mills 


Furniture and finished lumber products 
Mattresses and bedsprings 
Furniture 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods 
i ninnatibtionnoos PARI RES 
Wood, turned and shaped 





Stone, clay, and glass products 
Glass and glass 
Glass products made from purchased glass 


BS x 


NWN ATI D=*10 bo 
ae 
os 


AACUNNw Www 


Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Pottery and related products 
a 
Wallboar 

Marble, granite, slate, and other products 


SE i cnadstindamantntd BE EE ES. CSL 
Asbestos products 


Qa» 
PSARNIOSHKOS 
NPN Oe 


— a ae 
od 


Nondurable goods 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares 
Cotton smallwares__._.._......-. REE ke SP ay 
Silk and rayon goods 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dyeing and fin- 


as 
S2 
bo 
} ag 
B 
a 


25 $ 
Se 


a 
=O > 
Wwrmtwa Now 


wo 
SRSSS 
NOOR OC ow f-10 om © 


Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves. 

Knitted underwear 

Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen and 
worsted 

Carpets and rugs, wool 

Hats, fur-felt_........- ES PATE ROPE SR eT S ee 

Jute goods, except felts 

Cordage and twine 


Apparel and other finished textile products 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified ______.__- 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s 
Work shirts 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 
Corsets and allied garments 
Millinery 
Handkerchiefs 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc 
Textile bags 


Leather and leather products 
Leather 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 


Leather gloves and mittens 
Trunks and suitcases_ 


mB SNSRS & 


~ 
Oanon 


33 ht et 
NS SeSSS SRSR: 
ooo oe 
B Swe 


se tae OB eo 
oem mom SO: 
ee ore DONO O13 
ee 
Sz 


DBOOonwarwocone 
- oe a 


& ne 

oo 

ow 

we oo - 

POP MNS HS? 


~~ 
=Ssias 


nd 
} aor 
hh 


_ 
w 


Slaughtering and meat packing 
Butter 














BSaaR 
ADAWaln 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 2.—Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries — 























Continued 
Estimated number of production workers 
(in thousands) 
Industry 
Dec. Nov. Oct. Dec. 
1945 1945 1945 1944 
Nondurable goods— Continued 
Food—Continued. 
SE SS RE A Se 10.0 9.1 8.1 8.6 
ids gen nce ccnn nee cccencceseccccceccccosce sce 253. 2 254. 3 252.8 264. 8 
IT ARE RS, HS EERE. 12.9 12.3 12.2 14.7 
a nitiais bddineps ep nen caysapantsmmpaawinedaietenioh 18.0 23. 0 19.1 15.6 
Ean ES ee 55. 2 55.3 53. 6 62.4 
EE EE ER 23. 6 23.6 24.1 26.1 
SE a led ikke ometngsndanccreningabestansilinnened 53.4 54.2 54.4 51.1 
nL wo numesdseveoccssusaooad 107.4 124.7 167.8 113.8 
Ce ods mean nen ciubiasunais 82 83 86 85 
eid ch dnitrdn dh Kciviedemiee mankimeriren pabistindéAataminds 33.0 34.9 35.9 36.4 
ES ns ee ee ae ae ne 35.0 34. 5 35. 9 34.4 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff----__.-_...-...-.- 8.5 8.4 8.5 8.6 
Pe crccccccunedaeecesteecnscedcdccssanes 325 317 312 317 
ee ak a in aceon e eho eck oentiddediinnmbe 153. 1 148. 2 145. 5 147.2 
SERS SRG NE SE A SAR RES Renee 44.2 43.2 43.1 45.6 
lds dassbcwammnpiniahiitigiianiale 9.8 9.6 9.7 9.7 
iti beinneunincueteniandinaspeibiaesaweneded 13.4 13. 2 12.6 13.3 
SER 2 TS EE EE ee a ee ee 81.6 80. 5 79. 2 79.1 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries__...............-...- 355 347 336 328 
a ccineuacbucacbecenccnsecssq 121.9 119.8 115.3 111.3 
nh kik neatnasabnhakieccsensena 146.0 142. 6 138.9 135. 5 
EE AE SS EE AE 26.8 26. 0 25. 1 24.7 
ttnainccnsondcacsckueacesetcese ibsisatoansiaece 28.8 28. 4 27.8 28.3 
EE ee ea 442 445 443 621 
rr i a  eoccnseucndacsceece 32.3 31.7 31.0 30. 1 
Drugs, Medicines, and insecticides _--...............-.----- 48.6 48.0 47.6 49.8 
a a a EES SEE ES CR 12.1 12.4 12.6 12.7 
OE EES EE Eee ee ee See 13.6 13.6 13.4 13. 6 
SEE ET 57.8 56.9 55.5 54.2 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified. ................--...--- 113.6 110.6 109.2 115.5 
EE NE eee 20.1 24. 5 30. 2 93. 5 
Compressed and liquefied gases__.....-.......-..---- Tenens: 5.5 5.5 5.6 5.9 
Ammunition, small-arms___...........-.--.---- i ee. 9.9 11.3 10. 4 55.1 
Neen Te diinwndenamaninacins 2.2 3.1 3.2 26.9 
SERGE “STD REE PS a ee 19. 4 20. 6 18.0 20. 4 
ae a SI "SS AS ES ae lea ee eS 22. 2 20.8 20. 4 21.5 
Products of petroleum and coal_...........--..--------.--.----- 139 138 130 132 
ES Se A TOON AS aa 95. 3 95. 4 88. 5 90.8 
Coke and byproducts-...........-....---- Gapigtstkekinonsss 23.0 22. 4 21.7 22.0 
RE UR, SS a ee 1.6 1.8 1.8 1.5 
RR SEL: RS eS ee eee 10.0 9.8 9.6 9.6 
EE | Cen ee cee Pee 189 181 175 198 
cme Sumer €0Des. .. 5... cca e ne 96. 2 91.4 88. 2 94.3 
ea 15.9 15.4 15.1 18.3 
re | as doeesindheenesas 64. 4 61.5 59.4 71.6 
CE Ee eee ee 337 326 319 412 
Instruments (professional and scientific) and fire-control 
EES ER ie a eae 22. 4 22.4 23.9 59.0 
ES SERA CL EAI 22. 4 21.5 20. 6 28. 0 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods_-............___- 19.9 19. 4 19.1 23. 5 
i a 6.1 5.6 5.3 7.1 
es ao dndabecmedsntcmenan 17.4 15.9 14.4 16.8 
i nraentineenerisnccs<mnaidinrehesnee nanos 9.4 9.2 9.0 8.8 
SSE, ARES eee a3 2.3 2.3 5.0 





! Estimates for the major industry groups have been adjusted to levels indicated by the final 1943 data 
made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency and should not be 
compared with the manufacturing employment estimates of production workers plus salaried employees 
appearing in table 1. Estimates for individual industries have been ajdusted to levels indicated by the 
1939 Census of Manufactures, but not to Federal Security Agency data. For this reason, together with the 
fact that this Bureau has not prepared estimates for certain industries, the sum of the individual industry 
estimates will not a with totals shown for the major industry groups. 

? Revisions have n made as follows in the data for earlier months: Machine tools.—September 1945 
production workers to 59.7. Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous metals.—September 1945 produc- 
tion workers to 36.0. Rayon and allied products.—September 1945 production workers to 54.0. 
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Tasie 3.—Indexes of Production-Worker Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing TaB 













































































Industries ' 
[1939 average=100] 
| aa 
Employment indexes | Pay-roll indexes 
industry ie 
| Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Dec. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | De 
| 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 194 
| = on 
PY yy See See ee a Pe oe | 121.6 ad 121. 4) 163.3) aa 212. 5} 212.7) 336 9 
i a ne weil | 134. 4) 136.6) 136.4) 219.7 230. 2) 231.7} 233.8 463° Non 
Nondurable goods. ..--_.....--- Sconkleiscecenndd | 111. 5} 109.8) 109.5) 118.9) 201.1) 193.8) 192.1 2124 7a 
Durable goods | | 
Iron and steel and their products....___....-..-.---- 125. 4| 121.5} 120.6) 169.2} 211.9) 202.2) 200.4) 321 ag 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills_---- 114.9} 111.1) 109.7) 122.2) 181.2) 173.6) 169.4) 225 
a and semisteel castings..............--.- 123. 7) 119.3) 116. 5) 127.6) 240.5) 221.1) 222.3) 26) 7 
Malieable-iron castings. .....................---- 127.3) 128.1) 121.5) 142.1) 259.3) 242.6) 235.4) 305.; Fur 
Ai I ale il SE eee 172. 5| 170.0) 177.4) 238.1) 297. 1).281.7| 289.7) 4549 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings....................--- 90.6) 87.2) 83.5) 95.3) 176.7) 170.7) 164.5) 192 
Tin cans and other tinware_.................---- 116. 8} 110.8} 112.7) 123.9) 201.8) 185. 5) 186.2) 215.5 
Wire drawn from purchased rods_..........-.--- 131.7} 127.1) 126.3) 147.6) 199.7} 191.3) 189.2) 257. 
i A aC At ae 106.2} 98.4) 93.0) 113.7) 187.2 178. 2) 171.1. : 
eae 149.7} 144.3) 140.3) 157.3) 301.7) 283.5) 272.5 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, | 
tated pc nctdbtenancwsnunmeniipiiid 151. 5) 145.9) 142.8) 177.2) 272. 5) 253.9) 254.1) 347.) Sto 
0 RE ES Sete ne 103.5} 96.7) 97.7) 130.3) 195.0) 177.8) 183.9) 275 
gg EES ALTE LIL ELAS 81.4) 77.1) 73.3] 89.8] 137.7} 126.4) 118.0) 168 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, not | 
Ee ctuncdnccocthbedotatances 111.3} 105.3) 101.4) 138.6) 198.5) 182.1) 179.7) 269.4 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and | 145.0) 139.3) 133.1) 182.6) 253.9) 238.1) 230.2 
ak Ket t desc codthectieaseidetnsas 
Stam and enameled ware and galvanizing....| 121.3 115.4 109.8) 156.6) 222.4) 209.0) 200.1) 332 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork.| 123.1] 119.5) 116.3) 205.0) 195.9) 187.7) 186.7) 401.7 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim-__-. 06. & 94.2) 92.4) 139.2) 176.1) 164.7) 159.5) 274 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets__..............- 145. 2) 141.3) 136.7) 169.5] 266.4) 259.4) 248.0 33 
Forgings, iron and steel.....................-.-.- 162.8) 157.7| 167.2) 229.5) 288.9) 266.3) 288.5 467 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted _____.__- 169. 5) 163.6) 164.3) 292.1) 271.8) 255.1) 247.5 583 
Screw-machine products and wood screws- _-_-.-- 154. 0} 149.5) 147.6) 253.5) 284.4) 272.5) 267.2) 498.7 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums_..............---- 101.8} 97.0} 87.3) 132.5) 181.8) 178.0) 154.6) 270.4 
a i a tein Beat 209. 8} 235.4) 223.0) 736.2 ate 428.8) 399. 0 1659.2 
Te 
Electrical machinery__..............-....-.--------- | 179.6] 177.8) 173.4) 275.6) 208.4) 290.3) 278.3 5128 
TILL 161.5) 166.1! 161.0) 238.9) 261.3) 264.9) 254.2) 452 
Radios and phonographs-_.....................-. 144.3) 131.8) 128.6) 274.1) 262.5) 237.5) 218.2 537 
Communication equipment_--.-...------------- 227.9| 207.6 208.7 329.5 381. 4 328.7) 323.3, 54s 
| j 
aery. ae 166. 2 ind 165.7} 223.1) 277.4) 272. 6) 273.6 429.8 
Machinery and machine-shop products-..----.-.-- 160. 5| 160.7} 163.2) 222.2) 265.4) 263.4) 268.4) 419.4 
pS SO eee eee 206. 9} 228.6) 230.0) 363. 2) 367.6) 366.7) 379.5) 807. 
EE IES a ae Fa ae 164. 6} 161.3) 158.1) 183.3) 235.3) 228.8) 220.0) 294.4 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors- ----- 145. 0} 135.3) 129.0) 160.4) 249.4) 230.9) 229.6, 322.4 
| Se Rae ey 145. 6| 142.4) 158.1) 202.8) 244. 5) 233.0) 254.9) 381 
Machine-tool accessories.................--.----- 183. 5} 181. 2| 182.3) 258.3) 279.2) 269.9) 270.7) 452 
i AOD EL Ee 127. 5} 120.2) 116.5) 124.8) 241.2) 218.9) 215.2) 24 
Pumps and pumping equipment. .--...........-- 216. 8| 215.3) 213.0) 304.7) 406.3) 384.8) 386.0, 650.2 
SB ae Bk: a ae 88.1; 83.6) 77.7) 77.9) 163.9) 153.8) 144.6) 153.8 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines_| 139.3) 130.5) 123.9) 156.3) 239.2) 231.3) 207.1) 20.4 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, domestic.| 128.3) 115.9) 99.0) 156.3) 207.1) 186.4) 157.9 2% A 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial ___-__-- 100.3} 97.0) 95.9) 137.9) 180.6) 188.4) 191.0 29! 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment - ------ 98.2} 111.5) 99.1) 149.6) 144. ° 175. 6} 158.6) 287 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles___---- 328. 7| 349.2) 405. 1/1344. 5) 566.6) 565.7) 687. 5 2952.4 
SEE? EF ee 360. 2} 482.8) 461.5) 548.7) 773.11011. 1) 921.4 1521.5 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad ____...........- 186. 2} 182.8] 170.0) 234.7) 314.8) 302.5) 292.5 510.7 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines_-_..| 307.6} 309.1) 319. 9|1603. 5) 526.8) 512.8) 537. 4 3197 
PT i EE Se SE ee TER 246. 0} 300. 5) 331. 1/2422. 0) 345.8) 392.8) 444. 3 42%." 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding. -_...............- 387.0} 413.2) 531.8|1498.0) 660.1) 641.5) 893. 4.3446. 4 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts...........--..--- 129. 2) 124.9) 93.6, 134.7) 220.4) 200.4) 151.6) 254.' 
hin 5. tetncrrstidieiniastaieiltins pteinncenndlt mania etit tnd 91.7) 123.7) 110.2) 171.2) 129.7) 185.6) 165.5) 317.9 
Nonferrous metals and their products. --...........-- 136. 9} 134.3) 128.1) 175.5) 241.3) 234.8) 222.0 34 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous 
RS or ES Fey Ce Se See 129.1) 126.1) 125.3) 143.9) 224.5) 222.3) 222.2) 263 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of nonferrous - 
metals, except aluminum................--.--- 140. 6} 137.4) 129.2) 179.2) 247.0) 238.7) 223.4) 347.5 
Clocks and watches. ..................-..-.-.-.- 112.9} 108.1) 102.8) 128.1) 211.6) 199.3) 189.2 276.9 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings_| 106.0) 102.9) 98.1} 93.5) 202.2) 184.4) 174.3 16 
Silverware and plated ware_...........-...------ 96.8) 88.8) 83.0) 91.7) 192.3) 173.5) 150.5) 165 
pS ae ee 90.1' 105.8! 96.2) 129.6) 138.5! 175.3) 155.4) 205.' 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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ment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing 


ontinued 










Industry 












Dee. 
1945 








Durable goods—Continued 


Nonferrous metals and their products—Continued. 
i ATT 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified. _.___- 


Lumber and timber basic products -__---....-...--.--- 
Sawmills and logging camps_-__.._....._...__.__- 
Planing and plywood mills__---..............--- 


Furniture and finished lumber products -------.-_-- 
Mattresses and bedsprings_--.................--- 
a Nl an a EO a pe 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar___..........__-- 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods_---_-----_-__- 
cE RS i IR a 
Wood, turned and shaped. ...............-....-- 


Stone, clay, and glass products_-_______.-------- eee 
Glass and glassware_____...-.____-- aE Sie ae 
Glass products made from purchased glass_----_- 
Cement - ----- a SR RSE YS iv EERE S 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta____._..............--- 
Pottery and related products__._.......-._-.---- 


TO hae tea saiireen 
8 EE RC act ee Sy ae PE 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products. _-_-_-- 
RE BR MLE cg RE 
Ee a SA I SE, TE See 


Nondurable goods 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures__- 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares._--_- ‘ 
Cotton smallwares.... ___-_-- FR ee eee 
Silk and rayon goods. _-_--._._...--------- aT a 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dye- 

ing and finishing ___-_.__.._-- BORLA he 
ae. ec enkagesabeadon ES | 
Knitted cloth _____-_--- PROS TREC OE 2a 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves___-_-___-- 
CN SEE ; 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 

I nay TEP GS DR SP AEE SB 
Carpets and rugs, wool. __--_-- es CSS Pee 
ee 8 | cweuibemaeoe 
Jute goods, except felts... ........................ 
Cordage and twine-_........-...-.-- sition pti 


Apparel and other finished textile products___-___--_- 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified... __.__- 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear___.............__-- 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s__-_.---.--.----- 
Se AES RT Se ee 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified ______- 
Corsets and allied garments------........---.-.-- 
I et  ddwoumabiinn: 
Si i SP a a Sa 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads_---_-_-__-___- 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, ete. _ -___- 
Textile bags...........- Re ots a 


Boot and shoe cut stock and findings__..__..__-. 
le ARNE «ie EE 
Leather gloves and mittens__.._..........._____- 
Trunks and suitcases 


Leather and leather products_--.-........-...-.----- 
Leather 


Slaughtering and meat packing._._...._..._____- 





AS ct a Oe 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 
Nov. | Oct. | Dee. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Dec. 
1945 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1044 
162. 9} 152.9) 274.1) 266.7) 253.9) 235.0) 512.4 
112.9} 113.8) 172.8) 215.0} 200.0} 200.3) 341.0 
96.8} 96.3) 111.3} 165.6) 164.3) 169.1) 200.1 
66.8) 66.5) 76.7) 113.4) 113.8) 117.4) 138.8 
83.9] 83.4! 97.2) 142.3) 137.3! 140.4) 166.7 
93.6) 89.8) 103.7] 180.7) 166. 5) 161.9) 193.9 
84.0) 79.3) 97.8] 167.4) 143.1) 133.8) 180.2 
85.3) 82.0) 96.5) 164.3) 151.1) 147.1) 179.7 
93.2) 91.7) 108.4) 189.5) 180.7) 177.4) 219.6 
96.6) 95.0) 94.7) 164.7) 153.0) 156.9) 169.6 
94.9) 88.9) 87.8) 212.2) 206.4] 200.4) 185.6 
95.2} 90.2) 98.4) 181.9) 171.5) 164.4) 178.2 
107. 4} 109.8} 112. 2) 186.1) 177.4) 184.9) 192.1 
110. 1) 124.0} 125.8) 184.0} 170.9} 196.1) 203.8 
108. 1} 102.9) 106.9} 180.8) 184.8) 183.0) 186.5 
84.8) 85.1} 72.1) 136.8) 135.4) 139.4) 114.1 
82.6) 78.5) 73.4) 147.5) 139.1) 133.4] 118.3 
119.9} 117.1] 120.9) 195.3) 188.1] 186.7} 193.6 
92.4; 84.3) 80.0) 158.4) 155.1) 148.0) 140.4 
117. 7| 113.4) 119.3} 229. 7| 220.6} 220. 5; 217.8 
81.8] 78.8) 80.9) 170.6) 167.8) 166.8) 156.0 
71.3} 69.5) 75.4] 115.6) 105.3! 107.2) 114.2 
210. 7} 214. 5| 273.6) 337.8) 328.8) 327.1) 490.6 
105. 2} 110.3) 128.4) 213.0) 206.7) 215.8) 266.0 
91.1) 90.6) 96.8) 184.1) 171.3) 168.1) 179.0 
100. 7} 102.1) 109. 5) 216. 2) 199.9} 198.6) 212.3 
98.5) 94.5) 102.4) 191.5) 178.2) 167.4) 190.4 
70.5) 71.1) 75.0} 148.8) 142.0) 143.0) 142.3 
95.8) 93.5) 99.4) 200.0) 184.0) 178.3) 194.9 
64.0! 61.8) 64.4) 113.1) 109.0) 105.3) 105.9 
94.9) 93.1) 95.0) 187.1) 180.1) 176.6) 170.6 
100. 5| 97.0) 104.4) 197.7) 192. 5) 187.6) 193.0 
87.1| 86.3) 89.9) 166.1) 161.5) 161.1) 166.8 
80.8) 80.0} 90.1) 164.4) 142.6) 137.1} 156. 
72.0) 69.8) 79.7) 132.5] 124.6) 114.9) 140. 
67.4| 65.7) 65.1) 147.4! 140.6) 135.8) 127. 
100.0} 98.0) 92.5) 206.2) 198.8) 193.1) 184. 
117. 2} 115.7} 127.4} 228.4) 220.4) 217.9) 244. 
100. 6} 101.0) 109.6) 182.6) 177.7] 183.6) 195.0 
81.1} 82.4) 93.5) 140.7) 136.9) 141.0) 164.5 
71.6) 70.1] 72.3) 133.5) 132.1] 131.4} 128.0 
72.5| 67.5) 75.1) 152.4] 147.7) 141.7) 150.1 
97.5} 98.5) 106.3) 172.7) 188.7} 201.1) 204.4 
74.8) 75.5) 79.8) 141.4) 136.4) 141.9) 143.5 
79.2) 77.5) 80.4! 140.0) 142.7] 139.0) 138.9 
73.9} 75.3) 78.0} 120.0) 110.4) 135.4) 113.2 
53.0) 54.8) 57.7) 92.4!) 98.3) 101.7} 107.0 
66.2) 65.1) 75.7) 132.8) 129.6) 127.7) 150.7 
85.2} 81.3) 111.9) 151.0) 149.9) 142.2) 215.2 
125. 2) 123.2) 116.6) 209.7! 208.4] 207.9) 202.0 
90.6; 88.5) 91.0) 175.4) 161.9) 161.7] 163.2 
86.2) 84.2) 83.8) 161.6) 146.4] 151.1) 145.5 
86.4! 84.31 85.8) 154.6) 138.0) 138.1) 146.1 
79.6; 77.7) 79.5) 157.1) 145.7) 144.2) 145.7 
109. 5) 111.0) 125.6) 202. 1} 188.9} 197.6) 209.0 
141.8) 136.6) 154.7) 263.7) 256.7) 243.6) 261.8 
121.9) 125.7) 124.6) 210.6) 206.4) 207.7) 207.1 
110.C| 105.3} 129.0) 211.5) 185.2) 173.1) 227.6 
126. 5) 127.0) 116.0) 197.6) 203. 5| 204.1} 181.4 











TaBie 3.—Indexes of Production-Worker E. 
Industries — 


[1939 average=100] 
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Industry 





Employment indexes 





loyment and Pay Rolls in Manu ‘acturing 
Continued . 
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Pay-roll indexes 
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Nondurable goods—Continued 
Food-—Continued. 


Condensed and evaporated milk___.._......-.--- 
TEN: RTL AE AIOE, 
le ote BI RE BE Bie 
EI al ERR EE Bk 

al ETT Ee ree. | 
a Re A 0 Bent 
I ee cmimilidatteneed 


Cere: 


re a athadeemeatel 


RETITLED csitiioaeiinat 


Beverages, nonalcoholic. __...__._..._....__.__-- 


ai ge RI CCR Se I 


Canning and preserving --_-_------ acaba oshateetd 


a i sinned 
be ig EE IESE SIGE A TG 
Aad Rl So = i a BEE IE Sy Se 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff___--_- 


, , , § Saag pana ee 
lil LE a IRA: * i Tie the ARE 
tile a AR GET ai AE as Re 


i  “~ 2 |} aRgRe ree 
te ile eA ce LE ALE aM, 


eae lla etn AS af ile leet 


Chemicals and allied products.__............._.____- 
Paints, varnishes, and colors_...._...........___- 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides_..._..__..___- 
i EEE 
it diticannts eteatinn tibiae ahi aks! quithsdlihccndinibs nail 
Rayon and allied products ?_____......_._______- 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified ..._.._....__- 
Explosives and safety fuses__.................-.- 
Compressed and liquefied gases_..........._.___. 
Ammunition, s hth lat natlinditsidatindiueel 
a a Bi ee 


Products of petroleum and coal...___...._.....__.__- 
tn yoy = ce aE Re ae eae 
‘oke an y ih siescie th eetblthakthinuplileyettienintbadends 

rHals 


pS ER Le ee 
Rubber tires and inner tubes______.._..._______- 


ee a ae 
Instruments (professional and scientific) and fire- 

» oe ween ny rene a sheet 
otesranars epparates......................... 

Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods. -.-.__- 

, i ~~ |. SS. 

Games, toys, and dolls. ......................-.- 
PERE, EE “eS EL eee 
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Printing, publishing, and allied industries.__.._____- 
Newspapers and periodicals..............._____- 
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186. 2 


265. 0 
249. 8 


196. 8 
189.7 
162.8 
140.7 
216. 6 


237.0 
239. 8 
185. 5 
202. 4 


229. 1 


345. 5 
189. 3 


109. 7 
139. 8 
163. 5 
461.3 




















261. 3) 
635. 9) 1969. 5 
222. 5) 266. 2 
472. 0) 2632. 5 
698. 16444. : 


273. 4 





——— 


Oct. | Dec. 
1 





| 200. 5 


185. ( 


| 197.§ 
| 176.6 
| 211.6 
| 185. 





} 141.1 


121. 5 
159. 6 
136 


189. | 


| 377. 


| 170. 


79 


172 


| 172 


180. | 
291. 1 


289. ; 
249. 


221. § 
214. | 
182 
121 
217.5 


308. 5 


1045. { 





! Indexes for the major ary groups have been adjusted to levels indicated by the final 1943 data made 


available by the Bureau of Emp 


oyment Security of the Federal Security Agency. 


? Revisions have been made as follows in the indexes for earlier months: Machine tools.—September 1945 
employment index to 163.1; pay-roll index to 260.5. Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous metals.— 
September 1945 employment index to 130.4; —_ index to 234.2. Dyeing and finishing textiles, including 


woolen and worsted.—September 1945 pay-ro 
employment index to 111.8; pay-roll index to 179.4, 


ndex to 144.8, Rayon and allied products.—September 1945 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS, AND HOURS 


Taste 4.—Estimated Number of Production 
Indust 
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Workers in Selected Nonmanufacturing 


Tes 


























"nn 
Estimated number of production workers (in 
thousands) 
Industry 
Dec. 1945 | Nov. 1945 | Oct. 1945 | Dec. 1944 
Mining: 
Anthracite. ........- ee ee 65. 4 64.8 64.7 65. 6 
i a RE RS ee a 329 324 262 338 
DEI, .cckstilibtenwasnee whtedddeteesctunanduce weedely 66. 3 64. 6 63.7 69. 2 
Iron 23.6 23. 7 23.7 23. 8 
Copper. . 19.7 19.0 18.8 22. 2 
Lead and zinc 14.2 13.7 13.2 14.8 
Gold and silver 6.5 6.0 5.7 5.5 
Miscellaneous 2.3 2.2 2.3 2.9 
Telephone ! : 454 443 431 403 
CE Ti eabbisicscteddscsecedaceceesusnscenes 47.6 47.0 46. 4 45.8 
Electric light and power !__.........-.-- ae i 222 215 209 200 
Street railways and busses !.......................-.... 238 236 231 228 
ina. enatidenbhbicinds .adensadtes 379 376 371 356 
Power lsamdries..................---5+---- .------------20- (3) (3) (3) (3) 
Cleaning and dyeing ------- eusdendnceshtaeecseesececes (3) (3) (3) (’) 
PSG gS eee ee 1, 398 1, 406 1, 397 1, 400 
Ce iin iictienesenammonmiedshadaere 1 














1 Data include salaried personnel. 





2 Excludes messengers, and approximately 6,000 employees of general and divisional headquarters, and of 


capable companies. Data include salaried personnel. 


3 The change in definition from ‘“‘wage earner”’ to ‘‘production worker” in the power laundries and cleaning 
and dyeing industries results in the omission of driver-salesmen. This causes a significant difference in the 


data. New series are being prepared. 


‘Source: Interstate Commmerce Commission. Data include salaried personnel. 
5 Based on estimates prepared by the U. 8. Maritime Commission covering employment on active deep-sea 


American-flag steam and motor merchant vessels of 1 
bareboat charter <o, or owned by, the Army or Navy. 


,000 gross tons and over. Excludes vessels under 


TaBLe 5.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nenmanufacturing Indus- 


tries 


[1939 average= 100] 












































Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 
Industry 
Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Dee. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Dec. 
1945 1945 1945 1944 1945 1945 1945 1944 
Mining: 
Anthracite. _.......-- eS ee om 79.0 78. 2 78.1 79.2 | 167.1 | 144.5 | 170.8 148.8 
ES SEES 88.8 | 87.5] 70.8 | 91.3 | 220-31 210.77 122-8 }- 199. 8 
AS as a 2575: 75. 2 73. 2 72. 2 78.5 | 119.1 | 117.2 | 118.4 127.7 
SE EES Ee 117.4 | 118.0 | 117.5 | 118.3 | 184.0 | 191.8 | 204.5 183. 4 
Sia bk ana ladaphcdasehicist 82. 5 79. 7 78.9 93.2 |. 135.4 | 129.6 | 129.0 163. 8 
IR ho. a daiindbbadae 91.5 87.9 85. 2 95.2 | 173.5 | 167.6 | 161.4 179.7 
ERS a ee 26.2} 24.3) 23.1 22.4; 34.4] 31.7] 29.5 29. 9 
FETE ce 57.8 55. 4 57.4 73. 5 87.7 84.4 88. 6 122.1 
uarrying and nonmetallic.__........--- 83.6 | 85.0] 83.9 | 79.5 | 154.4 | 163.2 | 164.3 | 143.5 
rude-petroleum production !__----..--- 90.0 | 86.7) 84.9] 82.1 | 141.3 | 142.8 | 133.6] 131.7 
Public utilities: 
SE eee instilled 143.0 | 139.4 | 135.6 | 126.7 | 203.5 | 200.3 | 189.0] 158.6 
EE Eee 126.4 | 124.8 | 123.2 | 121.7 | 178.8 | 177.9 | 177.6 174.0 
Electric light and power-.-.........-...-.- 90.7} 88.1 ]- 85.7 | 82.0] 128.9 | 125.7] 120.9] 114.6 
Street railways and busses.............-- 122.7 | 121.7 | 119.2 | 117.7 | 184.0 | 179.1 | 178.1 173. 5 
Wholesale trade_-___--- Se EOS ee ee 104.1 | 101.8 99.4 97.1 | 189.2 | 155.2 | 150.7 142.3 
eo eawecune 116.0 | 106.1 | 101.2 | 111.9 | 167.7 | 152.0 | 144.2 146.8 
SES aa 108.0 | 106.5 | 104.6 | 110.2 | 159.4 | 154.9 | 149.7 145.0 
General merchandise-_................-.- 152.6 | 127.4 | 115.9 | 152.2 | 209.3 | 172.5 | 157.7 | 190.7 
EEO ES 129.1 | 117.1 | 112.5 | 131.3 | 194.4 | 175.7 | 167.8 | 178.9 
Furniture and housefurnishings-_-.------ 75.0 | 69.3] 65.6] 67.5 | 114.3 | 103.8] 97.7 97.0 
ee dite 84.5] 80.0} 75.7 | 68.9 | 134.8 | 126.4] 117.3] 102.8 
Lumber.and building materials... ....-.-- 102.0 | 101.0} 99.0} 91.4] 156.8 | 150.7 | 150.9 | 132.4 
Hotels an atc nminnenninininih 117.6 | 116.5 | 115.0 | 110.5 | 196.1 | 190.6 | 184.6 169. 5 
aE 4----| 107.8 | 106.7 | 107.4 | 107.8 | 174.3 | 168.9 | 169.1] 162.3 
Cleaning and a cihiniananeninanpnlendile 119.9 | 120.6 | 124.7 | 114.5 | 196.9 | 193.5 | 207.6 176.7 
Class I steam railroads 3_..................-. 141.5 | 142.4 | 141.4] 141.8] (4 (4) (4) (4) 
Water transportation §.__._.._.........____.- 315.7 | 315.1 | 311.0 | 274.5 | 583.1 | 582.1 | 566.8 | 672.9 





' Does not include well drilling or rig building. 


* Cash payments only; additional value of board, room, and tips, not included. 


* Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 


¢ Not available. 


§ Based on estimates prepared by the U. 8. Maritime Commission covering employment on active deep-sea 


American-flag steam and motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over. 


bareboat charter to, or owned by, the Army or Navy. 


Excludes vessels under 
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AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS 


Average weekly earnings and hours and average hourly earnings 
for October, November, and December, 1945, where available, arc 
given in table 6 for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
industries. (For trend of earnings since 1939, see page 472 of this issue) 
The average weekly earnings for individual industries are computed 
by dividing the weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments by 
the total number of full- and part-time employees reported. As no} 
all reporting establishments supply information on man-hours, the 
average hours worked per week and average hourly earnings shown in 
this table are necessarily based on data furnished by a slightly smaller 
number of reporting firms. Because of variation in the size and com- 
ea my of the reporting sample, the average hours per week, average 
ourly earnings, and average weekly earnings shown may not be 
strictly comparable from month to month. The sample, however, is 
believed to be sufficiently adequate in virtually all instances to indi- 
cate the general movement of earnings and hours over the period 
shown. The average weekly hours and hourly earnings for the manu- 
facturing groups are weighted arithmetic means of the averages for 
the individual industries, estimated employment being used as weights 
for weekly hours and estimated aggregate hours as weights for hourly 
earnings. The average weekly earnings for these groups are com- 
puted by multiplying the average weal hours by the corresponding 
average hourly earnings. 


Tasie 6.—Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries 
















































See footnotes at end of table. 


























MANUFACTURING 
Average weekly | Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 
Industry | - 
Dec. | Noy. Oct. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct 
| 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 104: 
| | Cents Cents Cents 
se eae 1$41. 43 $40. 82\$40.97| 41.6) 41.2) 41.6) 99.7) 99.1 9&5 
0 SS MERGE ears _..| 44.33) 43.80) 44.23) 41.5) 41.1) 41.6) 106.9) 106.5 106.3 
Nondurable goods ___.............._...-.-.| 38. 67) 37. 89) 37. 76| 41.7) 41.3) Al. 5 92. 8) gL t 8 
Durable goods | | x 
Iron and steel and their products. ___- | 46.29) 45. 45 45, 40 42.4) 42.0) 42.1) 109.1) 108.1 107.8 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills?_| 47.16, 46.81| 46.22} 40.8, 40.8) 40.4) 115.7) 114.6 114: 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings ea aes 49.20) 47.15) 48.59 45.1) 43.3) 44.8) 109.1) 108.2 1085 
Malleable-iron castings __..............--- 50.62) 46.54) 48.24) 45.4) 42.4) 44.2) 111,4) 109.9 109.1 
EE I SET Sa a ee 48.41) 46.94) 45.89 42. 8| 42.0) 41.4) 113.0) 111.6 1) 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings__......_.._._.. 40. 68) 40.99) 41.23) 43.9) 449) 45.6) 92.2) 90.9) 90.5 
Tin cans and other tinware__-____......--- 41.15) 40.02) 39.25) 44. 6 43.3) 42.6) 929) 92.4 925 
See 43.97| 44.99] 45.88] 43.0! 43.9) 44.0) 102.4) 102.6 1044 
Cutlery and edge tools_.--...........-.--- 43.24) 41.94) 41.48 44.5) 44.1) 44.4) 97.1) 95.3 9.5 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, ; 
files, and saws)... ..........-----..-.--- 44.02) 42. 46) 43.48) 44.6) 43.5) 44.5, 98.4) 97.7 9 
re Ooi en 42. 25) 41.23) 42.02) 44.4) 440) 43.9) 95.5) 93.6 9% 
eG SS ae 44.38) 43.02) 42.13) 43.3) 425) 422) -_ 101.2; 99 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equip- . 
ment, not elsewhere classified... _.....- 44.35) 42.91) 44.46; 43.4) 42. 4 43.7) 102.7; 101.8 101.2 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus : 
RS eS es ee ee 45.38 44.12) 44.69 43.1) 42.7) 43. 3 105. 2; 103.5 103 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvan- | 
a ne ee oe 42.38 41.74) 42.04) 42.0| 41.6) 42.4 101.0) 100.4 
Fabricated structural and ornamental | 
RRO Ss eee at mas 44.55 44.00) 44.94) 41.8 41.8) 42.5 106. 0) 104. 6 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and | | - 
SG Se rie Ho 48.77| 46.90! 46.51) 45.0! 43.9) 43.4) 108.9) 107.3 
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MANUFACTURING—Continued 
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Tasik 6.—Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries— 











Industry 










































; ~ Durable goods—Continued 


Iron and steel and their products—Continued. 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets_..._....-- 
Forgings, iron and steel. ...............--- 
Screw-machine products and wood screws. 






Electrical machinery----..........------------ 
Electrical equipment ----...........-.---.- 
Radios and phonographs--_-..._....-..---- 
Communication equipment--_-........-.--.- 


Machinery, except electrical - - -..-........---- 
Machinery and machine-shop products. -- 
Benes ee Ceres. . ...-.62.2-2 -0. 
ES a ee 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors. 
I in ace t hs nee ces 
Machine-tool accessories _ _............---- 
(0 CU Ee eee 
ll a 
Cash registers, adding and calculating 

i oe a 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, 

ES EES ARE EEE TT eet 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial- 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment. 


Transportation equipment, except automobiles _ - 
ee RE a A A 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad - - - --__-- 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft 

RES EER 7 RRs Sapa Se Se 
Aircraft engines_____.._ an | eS ee 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding._..._...__- 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts. ______._- 


ire ocbihaundddencnecemath 


Nonferrous metals and their products _-___---- 
Smelting and refining, primary, of non- 
ES IRN ee I Pee ERS 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of non- 
ferrous metals, except aluminum_---_--_- 
Clocks and watches ?.._................_- 


Silverware and plated ware_-_-.........-- 
Lighting equipment__-_--.............__.- 
Aluminum manufactures---_.........-..- 


Lumber and timber basic products_____._____- 
Sawmills and logging camps-__-_-_.._____-- 
Planing and plywood mills_--.-........-- 


Furniture and finished lumber products. -___- 
ET ae 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods. --__- 
ECT Sagi eats 


Stone, clay, and glass products.............._- 
lass and glassware......................- 
Glass products made from purchased glass 2 
a RE MEL as PI 


See footnotes at end of table. 















































Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 
Dec. | Nov.} Oct. | Dee. | Nov.} Oct. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. 
1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
Cents| Cents| Cents 
$46. 24/$46. 12 $45.62) 44.3) 44.3) 44.4) 104.2) 104.0) 102.5 
§2.78| 50.43) 51.71) 42.6) 41.7) 42.4| 124.8) 121 0) 121.9 
47.52) 46.86) 46.57| 44.2) 43.8) 43.9) 106.8) 106.4) 105.6 
38. 76| 39.94) 38.47) 39.7] 40.5! 39.5) 97.7| 98.3) 96.9 
48.92) 48.14) 47.44) 43.8) 43.2) 43.0) 111.6) 111.4) 110.3 
43.89) 43.03 42.39} 41.5) 41.2) 41.1) 105.8) 104.4) 103.1 
44. 28) 43.64) 43.14) 41.5) 41.3) 41.4) 106.8) 105.7) 104.3 
39. 25) 38.88) 36.70! 40.8] 40.5, 39.3) 96.1) 96.0) 93.4 
46.17| 43.69| 43.79} 42.1) 41.6) 41.6) 110.0) 105.3) 105.5 
48. 63) 47.90) 48.12) 42.9) 42.6) 43.0) 113.4) 112.4) 111.8 
47.98| 47.58) 47.60 42.8 42.9) 43.1) 112.0) 110.9) 110.3 
49. 62| 44.93) 46.22) 41.4) 38.7) 39.7) 119.7) 115.9) 116.2 
48. 26| 47.86) 46.77) 41.4) 41.6) 41.2) 116.5) 115.1) 114.0 
45.79| 45.61) 47.47| 41.6] 41.9) 43.4) 110.0) 108.9) 109. 4 
53. 80| 52.35) 51.65] 44.4) 43.9) 44.1) 121.0) 119.3) 117.2 
52.35, 51.21) 51.18} 42.8) 42.1) 42.4) 122.7) 122.2) 120.9 
49.06) 47.55) 48.05) 47.1) 45.6) 46.8) 104.1) 104.3) 102.7 
44.79) 44.30) 44. 83 44.6, 44.4) 45.1) 100.4) 99.7, 99.4 
52. 28} 53.89) 50.80, 41.8) 42.8) 42.1) 125.6) 126.5) 121.0 
42.61} 42.45) 42.08) 43.5) 44.0) 42.3) 97.9) 96.6) 99.5 
48. 78| 52.48) 54.05, 42.9) 46.5) 48.2) 114.2) 113.8) 112.7 
42.55) 45.13) 45.85) 40.0) 41.2) 42.2) 106.1) 109.2) 108.7 
49. 68} 46.65) 48.92} 39.8) 37.4) 39.1) 124.7) 124.7) 125.0 
60.92) 59.45| 56.70) 43.6] 43.8) 42.8) 139.8) 135.8) 132.3 
44. 33) 43. 57| 45.24) 42.0) 40.7) 41.8 106.1 107. ° 108. 3 
48.49) 46.98) 47.60} 40.8} 39.7) 40.1) 118.7 118, 4) 118.8 
48. 67| 45.34) 46.37) 40.3) 38.0) 39.0) 120.9) 119.5) 118.8 
49.77) 45.69} 49.50) 38.5) 34.9) 38.2 130.6) 130.8) 129.7 
47. 7 46.41) 44. 84 7 rp 43. 7 107. 2 107. 0) 102.6 
44.05) 46.72) on 86.1] 38.3) 38.4 122.2 122, 0| 121.9 
46.12) 45.73) 45. 30) ms 43.2) 43.2) 106.3) 105.8 104.8 
46. 40 47.03) 47.28) 43. “ 44.3) 44. 6 106. ’ 106. ; 105. 9 
| 
50. 85 50. 27 50.06) 44.8) 44.8 44.4) 113.2) 112.1) 112.7 
39. 13 38. 49| 38.42) 41.4) 41.5) 41.5) 94.4| 92.7, 926 
| 
48.47) 45.53) 45. 14) 45. 3) 43.4| 43.4) 106.6) 104.7| 103.8 
52. 20| 51.49 47.791 46.9 46.5, 46.5 111.3! 110.8) 102.7 
41. 25; 42.58) 41.45| 40.6) 40.7) 40.7) 101.1) 104.7) 101.9 
42.88) 43.23, 42. 62) =s 41. 7| 41.9) 103. 7 wa 101.8 
31.79) 32.01) 33.08) 39. 2) 40. 6| 42.2) 81.0} 78.9) 78.4 
30. 30} 30.72) 31.86) 38.5) 40.2) 41.8) 78.8) 76.4) 76.2 
36. 40) 36. 23) 37.13) 41.6) 41.8 43.4 87.5| 86.3) 85.2 
36. 48| 35.49) 35.89) 42.8) 42.1| 42.7) 85.2) 84.4) 84.1 
37. 21| 36.21) 36.59) 42.8) 41.9) 42.5) 86.7| 86.3) 86.2 
39. 22) 36.86) 38.27} 43.9) 41.9) 43.5) 88.4) 87.0) 87.6 
33.22) 34.31) 35.63) 40.5 43.2 as 82.5 79.9) 80.8 
} 
39. 60) 39.06) 39. 61) 42.1} 42.1) 42.5) 94.0) 92.7) 93.2 
41. 33| 39.26) 39.90) 42.1| 41.2 40.5) ¥8.4) 95.8) 98.5 
34.70) 35.45| 36.94) 39.8) 41.5) 42.9) 86.0) 84.3) 84.4 
41.28) 42.79) 43.83) 43.9) 45.2) 45.6) 94.1). 94.7) 96.1 
35.05| 35.01, 35.37; 40.2) 40.2) 41.7) 86.2) 86.3) 83.7 
36. 80) 36.42 36.98] 40.1) 40.5] 41.3) 92.8) 91.0) 91.0 
44.33) 44.09) 46.12) 46.9) 46.9) 49.1) 94.4) 93.9) 94.0 
39.91) 40.38) 41.31! 45.3) 46.8) 48.7| 86.2) 85.0) 83.6 
39.90| 38.48 40.18] 41.8) 40.7} 42.1) 95.6) 94.8) 95.4 
44.98 43.98. 42. 93) 43.1| 42.9) 42.2) 104.4) 102.4/ 101.8 
45.51' 45.36 45.31' 44.8 45.1' 45.0 103.1' 101.8' 100.6 
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Tasie 6.— Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries TaBL! 
Continued 
MANUFACTURING—Continued 
ee 
a 
Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings i © 
Industry . =a 
Dec. | Nov.| Oct. | Dec. | Nov.| Oct. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. 
1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
— — 
Nondurable goods Chem 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manu- Cents) Cents) Cent, A 
NES SS RES TE RI SE STP $32. 39 $31. 65|$31.25| 40.7; 40.3) 40.4) 79.5) 78.46 3 Sc 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares__.| 29. 22| 28.72] 28.21) 40.5) 40.3) 40.4) 72.0) 71.3) ax R 
CE EES TE, | 35.42) 33.57) 32.86) 42.1) 40.6) 40.8) 84.2) 82.6 a, Cc 
Ga Gee pee SeGw.....................- 32. 48) 31.92) 31.86) 41.2) 41.1) 41.8) 78.8) 77.7) 75 E 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except . A 
dyeing and finishing...................- 37. 64) 35.71) 35.60) 41.9) 40.5) 40.4) 90.0) 88.4) ge> Cc 
RE ibe cing inecnpdosehansaieiionas 31. 46) 31.29) 31.34) 37.8) 37.7}--37.7| 83.8) 83.1) 939 F 
ee 35. 47) 35. 31) 35.29) 43.6) 43.0) 43.7) 81.4) 82.2) ae 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves_.... 32. 06; 31.79) 32.21) 38.9) 38.8; 39.2) 81.6) 81.1) 813 Prod’ 
SE’ EEE ALE EEE 27.77| 27.21| 27.42) 38.5) 38.1) 38.9) 71.8) 71.1) 7 F 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, pencenttie | C 
woolen and worsted 3_................--- | 39.22) 37.73) 36.65) 44.2) 43.6) 43.0) 88.7) 86.6 85.9 I 
Carpets and rugs, wool...............-..- 39. 92) 39.96) 37.98, 41.0) 40.9) 41.7) 97.5) 98.0) 91) 
es AR ae PRA 49. 33) 48.75) 48.34) 41.7) 41.4) 41.5) 118.4) 117.4) 115.4 Rub! 
Jute goods, except felts...................- 35. 55) 35.54] 35.20) 44.0) 43.8) 44.5) 80.8) 81.2) 79.) 1 
ee eee 33. 74| 33.49] 33.51) 43.3) 43.4) 43.7) 77.8) 77.2) 76.7 1 
Apparel and other finished textile products_.-_-| 31. ssl 31. 12) 32.12) 36.4) 36.0) 36.7) 87.6) 86.4) 987 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified. __| 32.80) 31.94) 32.38) 37.0) 36.2) 36.7) 88.6) 87.9) ag3 Mise 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear_...........- 25.74) 25.52) 26.06} 36.6) 36.8) 37.4) 70.5) 69.8) 49.¢ . 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s........__| 28.14) 27.45) 28.02) 36.7) 35.9) 36.7) 76.2) 76.0) 76.3 
, i I SH NE a RS 19. 37; 20.83) 22.05} 33.6) 35.3) 37.1) 57.6) 58.9) 50 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified_| 41.34) 40.11) 41.45) 35.6) 35.3) 35.9) 113.2) 111.3) 113.9 
Corsets and allied garments_._..........-- 30. 63) 31.36) 31.17; 39.3) 39.9) 39.5) 78.8) 78.8) 79.1 — 
(cs RE RRO SR Ser 38.97| 36.45) 43.81) 32.1) 30.6) 34.0) 99.5) 98.4) 105.1 
CS REESE PE 24. 58) 24.35) 24.41) 35.8) 35.5) 36.2) 68.7) 68.6) 68.1 — 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads. ---_- 26. 34) 26.47) 26.42} 34.4) 34.7) 35.8) 74.5) 74.6) 73.0 . 
Housefurnishings other than curtains, etc_| 30.07| 30.23) 30.12} 38.0) 38.6) 38.9) 78.9] 77.8 769 Min 
ED Gade sccidctlnnadenhoudindsead 29.11) 2¥.11) 29.49) 39.6) 39. ‘i 40.3! 73.8) 73.8) 73.3 
Leather and leather productS-.............__- 35. 74) 33.93] 34.82); 40.6) 39.6) 0.9} 88.1} 85.7) 85.2 
ee en cinsinbad 44. 76) 42.23) 44.50) 44.1) 42.2) 45.0) 101.3) 100.1) 99.2 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. -_-_- 34. $3} 32.20) 33.09) 40.4) 39.2) 40.2) 86.9) 82.9 82.8 
Boots and shoes...............-...-.------ 34. 13] 32. 37} 32.86, 39.9) 39.2) 40.2) 84.8) 82.1) 81.7 Pul 
Leather gloves and mittens....._..______- 30.04} 29.22] 30.17/ 36.7) 36.0) 37.1] 82.8) 81.9 814 
Trunks and suitcases..................... 37.70) 37.88) 37.34) 41.2) 41. 3 41.6) 91.0) 90.4 8.3 
aa ee ee ae 41.61) 40.27) 39.50; 45.4) 44.4) 44.1) 91.6) 90.8 89.5 Ww) 
Slaughtering and meatpacking. .......__- 47.50) 45.78) 44.54) 50.5) 47.6) 46.9) 95.1) 96.4) 95.4 
BR Capeye Nails Saab: Ge PRESS RE 36.47] 35. 74| 35.69) 45.7) 45.9] 46.5] 79.6] 77.8) 76.6 Re 
Condensed and evaporated milk__.__..___ 37.38) 37.48) 37.94) 46.5) 47.4) 47.6) 80.4) 79.1) 79.7 
EE ES a SS a a ee 42.07| 41.72) 41.04); 46.7) 47.0) 46.8) 86.0) 85.1) & 
Or ee St ar Se 44.81) 43.12) 45.23) 49.0) 47.9) 48.8) 92.3) 90.2) 92.8 
Cereal preparations. ..............-....... 43.78) 44.18) 45.47} 42.4) 42.9) 44.7) 103.3) 102.9) 101 
ERI as a ee 41. 28) 41.37) 40.21) 45.7) 45.8) 45.8) 90.4) 90.1) 881 
OR ER Oe eee 37. 37| 34. 56) 35.39) 42.6) 40.9) 41.2) 87.7] 84.5) 85.9 H 
SSE aes eS 40.70} 40.93) 34.93) 44.7) 46.5) 38.2) 91.0) 87.8) 91.4 Pe 
i ciel 33. 60| 32.83) 32.21; 41.3) 40.9) 40.4) 81.0) 79.9) 79.0 Cl 
Beverages, nonalcoholic.................-.- 36. 20) 35.99! 35.95) 42.7) 42.6) 42.8) 83.5) 84.1) 84.0 B 
GSE RE EY SR ty 54. 55) 53.08) 53.09) 45.0) 44.6) 45.6) 120.4) 119.1) 116 3 in 
Canning and preserving.................- 33. 87| 31.35] 32.71) 40. Hl 37.6} 39.3) 85. ‘ 83.6) 83.7 P: 
Tobacco manufactures__..................-- _.| 31. 53) 32.65) 33.35; 39.1) 40.4) 42.0) 80.6) 80.7 79.3 ia 
Sees OLR LSE as eee 32. 57) 34.69) 35.44) 37.3) 40.5) 42.3) 87.2) 85.6 83.5 
PE EP hae a a 31.21) 31.65) 32.13) 40.7) 40.8; 42.3) 76.4) 77.4 76. 1 er 
Tekeso (chewing and smoking) and snuff__| 29.31) 28.64) 29.35) 39.4) 38.6) 39.9) 74.4) 74.2) 73.6 al 
-_— tr 
Paper and allied products._.................-- 41. 51) 41.23) 41.10) 45.5) 45.7) 465. 4 91.1) 90.2, 89.7 ad 
DIN 8 nn etn otnmadnetinuemant 44. 67) 44.81) 44. 86) 47.2 47.9) 48.2) 94.5) 93.5) 93.1 
BE ccccrditunbnushedddioninpeidtend 38. 20, 38.37) 37.81) 43. 44.1) 43.7) 87.7) $7.0) 86.6 4 
CE ELLIE ESE HE 36. 26, 36.74) 36.65) 43.3) 43.6) 43.6) 84.6) 85.0) 84: A 
I thotncccwatiinadnicucetiainn 37.75) 37.42) 37.18) 43.9) 43.6) 43.7) 86.4) 85. ® 85.1 G 
Printing, pablishin and allied industries.___| 49.16} 48.82| 48.01) 41.5) 41.7| 41.6) 118.6) 117.1) 115.5 , 
ing, and ae STE TES 52.70) 52. 26) 52.19) 38.5) 38.5) 39.1) 134.6) 133.4 151.6 
Prints be book and job.................... 47. 68} 47. 25 45.90) 43.0} 43.3) 42.9) 111.4) 109.8 107.9 d 
Lithographing.................... era 52.71| 52.65! 51.46] 44.91 45.3) 44.7) 117.3) 116.1) 115.1 
¢ 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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MANUFACTURING—Continued 


TREND OF EMPLOYMENT, EARNINGS, AND HOURS 








TABLE 6. 














































































































Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings! hours ! earnings ! 
Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Dec. | Nov.|} Oct. | Dec. | Nov.| Oct. 
1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
Nondurable goods—Continued Cents| Cents| Cents 
Chemicals and allied products---...........-- $42. 76|$42. 28/$42.95| 42.7) 42.7) 43.3) 100.2) 98.9) 99.1 
Paints, varnishes, and colors... ..........- 45. 48) 45.56) 45.59) 44.3) 44.7) 45.4) 103.0) 102.1) 100.6 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides -.-.__... 36. 53) 35.84) 36.54) 40.4) 40.9) 41.7) 91.0) 88.5) 87.6 
PG Sect apomreqerautpesonboeosecaee 48.20) 46.17) 47.85) 45.2) 44.4) 46.9 106.6) 103.9} 102.0 
Rayon and allied products ?________......-. 40.13) 39.21) 39.61; 40.1) 41.0) 41.0) 99.3) 95.5) 96.6 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified __--_-._- 49. 52} 49.25) 50.03) 42.7) 42.8) 43.8) 115.4) 114.8) 114.3 
Explosives and safety fuses_.........°....| 52.96) 48.35) 47.06) 45.1) 42.0) 40.9) 116.7) 114.5) 115.1 
Ammunition, small-arms. --._........-.--- 42.32) 41.80) 43.94) 40.8) 39.6) 40.7) 103.8) 105.5) 107.9 
a ti ill at RE ale SSE 29.94) 30.92) 30.60) 52.3) 53.0) 54.6] 657. 58.3) 56.1 
OE ES LE ee 30. 54) 30.87) 32.94) 42.1) 41.6) 44.0) 72. 74.2| 74.9 
Products of petroleum and coal-.-..........--- 53. 36) 53.84) 51.33) 43.1) 44.1) 42.6) 123.7) 122.0) 120.4 
OS EEE TE: 55. 38) 56.51) 53.03) 42.2) 43.8) 42.1) 131.7) 129.0) 128.5 
Coke and byproducts....................- 47.31) 46.43) 42.30) 45.0) 44.4) 41.9) 105.1) 104.5) 100.9 
Ss 46.32) 45.96) 46.76) 47.2) 46.8) 48.3) 98.7) 98.2) 96.7 
 ikbtnvrncdccavptdencnasceses 45.39) 44.60) 45.57; 40.8) 40.2) 41.4) 111.2) 111.0) 110.0 
Rubber tires and inner tubes--.---.....--- 48. 54) 47.78) 49.48) 38.7) 38.1) 40.1) 124.7) 124.9) 123.1 
Rubber boots and shoes............-.----- 40.79) 41.75) 40.94) 43.4) 44.7) 44.4) 94.0) 93.4) 92.1 
Rubber eeecs, Gtner..........225-4--65--- 42. 42) 40.96) 41.32) 43.3) 42.1) 42.7) 97.3) 97.1) 96.6 
Miscellaneous industries__................-.-- 41. 69) 40.52) 40.16; 42.4) 42.1) 42.0) 98.4) 96.3) 95.7 
Instruments (professional and scientific), 
and fire-control equipment-.__..-_....-- 48.15) 46.60) 46.52) 41.6) 41.2) 41.3) 115.1) 112.5) 111.9 
Pianos, organs, and parts. -_...........--.-.- 42. 06| 38.93) 38.53) 43.8) 41.3) 40.6) 96.4) 94.6) 95.4 
Mining Cents | Cents 
Ant ED Re A eee nee $54. 73/$47. 75|$56. 45) 39.5) 35.8] 41.2) 138.5] 133.3) 136.8 
[Oat ee 58. 20) 56.28) 39.98) 45.8) 44.8) 33.0) 128.0) 126.5) 124.2 
0 TES aE 44.78) 45.09) 46.17) 42.5) 43.0) 44.3) 105.4) 104.8) 104.3 
pnw tates and nonmetallic. -.........---- 40. 21) 41.79) 42.63) 44.1) 46.1) 47.2) 91.0) 90.9) 90.2 
rude-petroleum production-.._........-- 52.93) 55.49) 53.01) 41.4) 44.9) 44.4) 127.2) 123.2) 118.9 
Public utilities: 
Neen cso benean dance 41. 44) 42.02) 40.54) 41.1) 42.1) 41.9) 101.1] 100.2) 97.2 
Telegraph 4__...__....-- TR Piet See bet 36. 61) 36.89) 37.34) 44.5) 45.0) 45.4) 82.2) 82.0) 82.2 
Electric light and power ._..........-.---- 49. 78} 49.97) 49.090) 42.0) 42.5) 43.3) 117.3) 115.1) 112.7 
Street railways and busses__.........----- 51. 22) 49.85) 50.40) 50.7) 50.3) 50.9) 101.3) 98.1] 98.2 
| SS ee 44.71) 44.94) 44.60} 42.0) 42.3) 42.6) 105.8) 105.6) 104.5 
no elk oewetniowenns 29. 12) 28.88) 29.17) 40.1) 40.0; 40.3) 79.6) 80.0) 79.3 
i hd lcncmiamennionel 35.38) 34.89) 34.34) 40.7) 40.6) 40.9) 82.3) 81.8) 79.8 
General merohandise...................... 24. 33) 24.00) 24.12) 36.2) 36.1) 36.8) 64.8) 65.0) 64.8 
EE a 31. 03} 30.96) 30.92) 37.1) 37.2) 37.3) 85.7) 85.8) 848 
Furniture and housefurnishings---------_-- 41.91} 41.21) 41.12} 43.6) 43.7) 44.0) 96.7) 95.1) 93.9 
ES EE SE 45.33) 44.74) 44.20) 46.2) 45.8) 45.9) 98.7) 99.1] 98.4 
Lumber and building materials__-_-__..._- 39. 57) 38. 46) 39.31) 42.9) 42. 1| 43.2) 93.5) 92.7) 92.6 
CC LE TS 25.94) 25.54) 25.08) 44.3) 44.2) 44.2) 58.0) 57.5) 56.5 
RAI LS Sea 29. 18] 28.64) 28.74) 43.3) 42.7) 43.2) 67.6) 67.3) 66.2 
CC EAST TEE 33. 30) 32.75) 34.05) 43.0) 42.4) .43.5) 78.9) 78.6) 79.4 
a 71.39) 68. 46) 65.83) (°®) (6) (6) (5) (8) (8) 
Se A a a aaa 48. 64) 46.96) 46.88) (®) (°) (8) (8) (8) (°) 
Private building construction -__..........---- (*) (*) (7) (7) (*) (”) (7) (”) (7) 






























! These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-time 
employees who worked during any part of one pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. As not 
all reporting firms furnish man-hour data, average hours and average hourly earnings for individual indus- 
tries are based on a slightly smaller sample than are weekly earnings. Data for the current and imme- 
RY Erecting months are subject to revision. 

? Revisions have been made as follows in the data for earlier months: Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills.—September 1945 to $47.51 and 40.4 hours. Steel castings.—September 1945 to $43.88 and 39.0 hours. 
Machine tools.—Septem ber 1945 to $51.23 and 44.7 hours. Clocks and watches.—Septem ber 1945 to 39.1 hours. 
Since greducts made from purchased glass.—September 1945 to 84.7 cents; not comparable with previously 
publ data. Comparable August 1945 figure is 81.1 cents. Rayon and allied products.—September 
1945 to $39.28 and 95.5 cents. ‘ 

+ New series beginning September 1945; not comparable with previously published data. New September 
data are $37.18 and 83.9 cents. Comparable August 1945 data are $35.90 and 85.8 cents. 

‘ Excludes messengers and approximately 6,000 employees of general and divisional headquarters, and of 
cable companies. § Cash payments only; additional value of board, rocm, and tips not included. 

* Not available. : 

' These data are now shown in this section under the title “‘Construction’’, pp. 508-509. 
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Labor Force, January 1946 


INCREASES of 340,000 in unemployment and 60,000 in employmen; 
led to a rise of 400,000 in the civilian labor force between December 
1945 and January 1946, according to the Bureau of the Census samp]. 
Monthly Report on the Labor Force. In January, the civilian labo, 
force totaled 53,710,000 persons including 51,420,000 employed and 
2,290,000 unemployed. 

Mass entries of ex-servicemen, more than offsetting large-sca|, 
withdrawals of women and the operation of seasonal factors, caused the 
rise in the civilian labor force between December and January. The 
number of men in the civilian labor force increased by 1,420,009 
during the month, whereas the number of women declined by 1,020,000. 

The increase in unemployment between December and January 
was partly seasonal in character, but mostly reflected the increasingly 
large number of ex-servicemen looking for jobs. The number of 
unemployed men in January (1,760,000) was more than three times 
that of unemployed women. Nevertheless, the volume of male 
unemployment continued to be minimized by the fact that more than 
1% million recently discharged veterans were temporarily postponing 
their participation in the civilian labor market. | 

The slight gain in employment between December and January 
was the net result of divergent movements in agricultural and non- 
agricultural employment. A gain of 490,000 in nonfarm employment 
more than offset a decline of 370,000 in farm employment. 

The drop in farm employment continued the seasonal downswing 
from the July peak. As farming activity reached its seasonal low 


point in January, the level of farm employment, 6,760,000, was 
3,080,000 below that in July. The gain in nonfarm employment 
resulted from the fact that the large number of ex-servicemen who 
found jobs in nonfarm industries during the month more than counter- 
balanced the seasonal and other withdrawals which took place, 
largely among women. Nonagricultural employment showed an 
increase for the fourth consecutive month, to reach 44,660,000. 
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| Labor Force in the United States, Classified by Employment Status, Hours Worked, 
- and Sex, December 1945 January 1946 


{Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census} 





Estimated number (in thousands) of persons 14 
years of age and over ! 





Total, both sexes Male Female 





Decem- Decem-| Janu- 
ber? ber ? ber? | ary? 





17, 360 | 16, 270 


Civilian labor force 17,180 | 16, 160 
Unemployment 470 530 
Employment ‘ y 16,710 | 15,630 
Nonagricultural ¢.............--....--. anapeit 15,510 | 14,750 
Worked 35 hours or more 11,780 | 11,340 

2, 370 2, 170 


Worked 15-34 hours 
Worked 1-14 hours 5 820 680 
With a job but not at work ¢ 540 560 
Agricultural ¢ ; : 1, 200 880 
Worked 35 hours or more = 400 270 
Worked 15-34 hours 630 470 
Worked 1-14 hours § 110 (*) 
With a job but not at work * (*) (*) 





























| Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases where tne quantities shown are 
relatively small. Therefore, the smaller estimates should be used with caution; those under 100,000 are not 
presented in the table but are replaced with an asterisk (*). All data exclude persons in institutions. 

2 These figures include an adjustment for recently discharged veterans who had not yet returned to their 
homes and who were, therefore, not adequately represented in the sample. j 

3 Total labor force consists of the civilian labor force and tne armed forces. Estimates of the armed forces 
during the census week are projected from data on net strength as of the first of the month. 

4 Hours data for December are revised estimates. 

+‘ Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (less than 15 hours); these persons are 
classified as not in the labor force. 

‘Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during the census week because of 
iliness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions to 
return to work within 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers, 
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Agriculture Indi 
Seasonal farm labor in the United States. By Harry Schwartz. Néw York 
Columbia University Press, 1945. 172 pp., bibliography. $2.25. Ince 
The chief emphasis of the study is on employment and wages of seasonal fruit, 
vegetable, and sugar-beet workers. A discussion of the postwar outlook for 
these workers is centered about the acreages planted to different crops, technology F 
of crop production, and structure of land tenure and farm size. ~ " 
The agricultural economics program of China. By Pao-chuan Chao. (In Journa! 
of Farm Economics, Menasha, Wis., August 1945, pp. 615-619. $1.25.) Fl! 
Description of the principal lines of work being carried out by the Department 
of Rural Economy of the Chinese Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry. ( 
The future of British farming. By A. W. Menzies-Kitchin. London, Pilot Press, cos 
1945. 64 pp., charts, illus. 5s. net. anc 
Examination of the means of fitting British agriculture into the general frame- of | 
work for the benefit of the world and the greatest individual freedom compatible fixe 
with the general welfare of society. 
Cooperative Movement 
Fu 


Income, expenses, and savings of local cooperative associations {in Missouri]. By 
Herman M. Haag. Columbia, University of Missouri, College of Agricul- 
ture, Agricultural Experiment Station, 1945. 30 pp., map. (Research bull. 
No. 389.) 

Analysis of operating results of 110 local (retail) cooperatives. Shows com- 
modities handled, size of association, size and type of area served, etc. 


Fourth annual statistical report of North Dakota Division of Cooperatives, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Labor, for the past fiscal year. Bismarck, 1945. 17 
pp. (Bull. No. 59.) 

Gives statistics of operation and patronage refunds of 508 cooperative organiza- 
tions, including stores, grain elevators, petroleum associations, creameries, mutual! 
insurance companies, and credit unions, and an unspecified number of “ miscel- 
laneous’”’ cooperatives. . 


1944 annual report of operations, Federal credit unions. Washington, Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, 1945. 24 pp., map, charts. 15 cents, 
; Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

i Detailed statistics of operation, by State, size of union, and type of member- 
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ship; also summary figures on organizations liquidated and on relative develop- 

; ment of organizations by length of operation. Comparative data are given, by 
j years, 1935-44, on number of credit unions, membership, shares outstanding, and re 
t amount of loans granted. S 
Annual report of the Massachusetts Commissioner of Banks, for the year ending j 


December 30, 1944: Part IV, Credit unions. Boston, 1945. 49 pp. (Public 
doc. No. 8.) 









Epitor’s Note.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which reference is made in this list should 
be addressed to the respective publishing agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily available, 
they have been shown with the title entries. 
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El cooperativismo en Costa Rica. (In Noticias de la Oficina de Informacién 
Obrera y Social, Unién Panamericana, Washington, November 1945, pp. 3-9.) 
General account of the cooperative movement in Costa Rica, and descriptions 


of six individual cooperatives. 


Cost and Standards of Living 


Family spending and saving in wartime. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1945. 218 pp. (Bull. No. 822.) 35 cents, Superintendent of 


Documents, Washington. 
Part of the study of family spending and saving in wartime, in the United 


States, conducted 24 the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics in cooperation with 

the U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 

Indexes of costs of clothing for moderate-income families [in the United States] since 
19385. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1945. 17 pp.; mimeo- 
graphed. Free. 

Incomes and expenditures of 73 families in Dallas, Texas, 1935 and 1944. Dallas, 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Dallas Regional Office, 1946. 11 pp.; 
mimeographed. Free. 

Family income and expenditures on the islands of Hawaii, Maui, Kauai, 1944. 
Honolulu, Department of Labor and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics, 1945. 40 pp.; mimeographed. 


El indice del costo de la vida, [Argentina]. Buenos Aires, Direccién de Estadistica 
Social, 1945. 33 pp.; processed. 

Gives an account of measures taken in Argentina in 1945 to adjust wages to the 
cost of living, including legislation through August 2, 1945, on control of wages 
and prices. Actual prices (including those fixed by decree), and indexes of cost 
of living, are given for different dates from 1939 to August 1945. Minimum wages 
fixed by the Government are also listed. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Full Employment Act of 1945. Hearings, September 25-November 7, 1945, before 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 79th Congress, Ist session, on H. R. 2202 * * *. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1945. 1163 pp., chart. 

Hearings on the Senate full-employment bill (S. 380) have also been published 

(see Monthly Labor Review, December 1945, p. 1270). 


From Bretton Woods to full employment. By Dag Hammarskjéld. Stockholm, 
Svenska Handelsbanken, 1945. 24 pp. (Supplement A to Svenska Handels- 
banken’s Index, December 1945.) 


Maintaining high-level production and employment: A symposium. (In American 
ar Science Review, Menasha, Wis., December 1945, pp. 1119-1179, 
1. 
A program for sustaining employment. By Committee on Economic Policy, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Washington, [19467]. 32 pp. 
Emphasizes the role of business in cooperation with employees and government 
and urges a minimum of restrictions on business. 


The right to equal opportunity in employment. By Pauli Murray. (In California 
Law Review, Daieaer, September 1945, pp. 388-433. 90 cents.) 
Detailed examination of the extent to which freedom from discrimination is 
rer at as a legal right and is protected by the laws and courts of the United 
tates. 


Toward more jobs and more freedom. A statement on national policy, by the 
research committee of the Committee for Economic Development. New 
York, Committee for Economic Development, 1945. 25 pp.; processed, 
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One million more jobs. By John F. Close. Toronto, Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs and Canadian Association for Adult Education, 1945 

29 pp., bibliography. (Behind the headlines, Vol. V, No. 4.) 10 cents 
Outlines a plan for carrying out the Canadian Government’s program for 
avoiding unemployment and depressions. Includes questions for group discussion 


Beskzxfligelses- og arbejdsléshedsforholdene i !1944. Copenhagen, Statistiske 
Departement, 1945. 125 pp. (Statistiske Meddelelser, 4.rekke, 125, bing 


2.hefte.) 
Statistics of employment and unemployment, by occupational group, amon, 
those insured against unemployment in Denmark in 1944, with comparative data 

for earlier years in some cases. 


Family Allowances 


Family allowances in various countries, 1944-45. Washington, U. S. Bureay oj 
Labor Statistics, 1946. 21 pp. (Bull. No. 853; reprinted from November 
1945 Monthly Labor Review, with additional data.) 10 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 


Family allowances in Canada—facts versus fiction. By Margaret Gould. Toronto, 
Ryerson Press, 1945. 38 pp. (Canada must choose series, [No. 4].) 25 


cents. 
Deals with the main objections raised against family allowances in Canada and 


endeavors to answer practical questions concerning the Canadian Family Allow- 
ances Act. 


L’évolution juridique des allocations familiales. By Pierre Drouhet. Paris 
l’Edition Sociale Frangaise, 1943. 334 pp. 
Study of the nature, organization, and progress of the family-allowance 
movement in France. 


Memento technique des allocations familiales. Paris, 1’Edition Sociale Francaise. 


1945. Variously paged. 
Loose-leaf collection of legislative provisions, official circulars, etc., concerning 


family allowances in France. 


Health and Industrial Hygiene 


Health aspects of aluminum ponton work. By {Forrest E. Rieke, M.D. (1: 
Industrial Medicine, Chicago, November 1945, pp. 896, 897, et seq.: bibli- 
ography. 50 cents.) 

Account of potential health hazards of materials and processes inherent in 
building aluminum pontons at a West Coast wartime plant, and of the medical 
program established to keep workers in health. 


Beryllium poisoning. By H. 8. Van Ordstrand, M.D., and others. (In Journal 
of the American Medical Association, Chicago, December 15, 1945, pp 
1084—1090; bibliographical footnotes; illus. 25 cents.) 

Describes the hazards, and the protective plant programs needed, in ti 
production of beryllium (used in precision instruments, telephone switchboards. 
carburetors, etc.). Cites recent clinical experiences with workers in Cleveland 
plants. 

Lead poisoning and compensation. By May R. Mayers, M.D. (In Compensation 
Medicine, Compensation Medicine Publishing Co., Inc., 270 Broadway 
New York, N. Y., Vol. I, No. 1, January 1946, pp. 13-22; illus. $3.50 per 
year in United States and possessions.) 

Suggestions to physicians for the preparation of an effective diagnosis of |ea¢ 
poisoning, essential in workmen’s compensation cases. 

Industrial lighting. Melbourne, ete., Department of Labor and National Serv:ce, 
Industrial Welfare Division, 1945. 36 pp., illus. (Bull. No. 1.) —— 

Minimum requirements of Australian standard code for interior illumination ©! 
buildings by artificial light. 
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vision and the selection of personnel in industry. By Joseph Minton. (In Sight- 
Saving Review, Vol. XV, No. 2, New York, summer 1945, pp. 67-74. 

50 cents.) 
Address delivered before Association of Industrial Medical Officers in London, 


March 24, 1945. 


Longevity of industrial a at peak as war ends. (In Statistical Bulletin, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York, August 1945, pp. 6-8.) 
Analysis based on mortality experience of Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.’s 
industrial policyholders. 


Rducation in industrial health. Report of Education Committee, Association of 
Industrial Medical Officers, London. London, 1945. 10 pp. 
The committee stresses the need for training in industrial medicine, makes 
proposals for the extension of training facilities, and discusses existing industrial 
medical practice, in Great Britain. 


Housing 


Housing policy: Housing standards, the organization and financing of low-cost 
housing, and the relation of house building to the general level of employment. 
Montreal, International Labor Office, 1945. 28 pp. 25 cents. Distributed 
in United States by Washington branch of I. L. O. 


Third annual report, U. S. National Housing Agency, January 1 to December 31, 
1944. Washington, 1945. 215 pp., charts. 35 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


Reading list on housing. Washington, U. 8. National Housing Agency, Informa- 
tion Service, July 1945. 18 pp.; mimeographed. 


Industrial Accidents and Safety 


All Federal. establishments: Analysis of lost-time occupational injuries to civilian 
employees occurring January 1, 1941—June 30, 1945, inclusive. Washington, 
U.S. Banplopecs’ ompensation Commission, Safety and Statistical Division, 
1945. 19 pp.; mimeographed. 

Statistics of the wartime accident experience and compensation costs of the 
rhe Government, with data for individual departments and the District of 
olumbia. 


Work injuries in the United States during 1944. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1945. 21 pp., charts. (Bull. No. $49; reprinted from 
Monthly Labor Review, October 1945, with additional data.) 10 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Review of fatal injuries in the petroleum industry for 1944. New York, American 
Petroleum Institute, Department of Accident Prevention, 1945. 21 pp. 
The fatality and permanent-total-disability rate per 100,000 workers is reported 
as 39.3 for 1944, or 16 percent higher than for 1943. 


Annual statistics of industrial accidents [in Palestine], 1943. (In General Monthly 
Bulletin of Current Statistics, Department of Statistics, Jerusalem, June 
1945, pp. 345-359. Also reprinted.) 

Detailed report on industrial accidents and the compensation paid for death 
and for disability. 


Report of the 1945 convention and annual meeting of the Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Associations, held in Toronto, April 9 and 10, 1945. Toronto, Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention Associations, [1945?]. 113 pp. 


Twenty-third annual report of the Safety in Mines Research Board, [Great Britain], 
1944. London, 1945. 30 pp., charts. Is. net, His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, London. 


Use wrenches safely. Use arc welding equipment safely. Safe practices in the use 
and maintenance of low voltage electrical equipment. Use screwdrivers correctly. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 
1945. (Industrial safety charts, series I-L.) 5 cents each, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 
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Industrial Relations 


Labor today and tomorrow. By Aaron Levenstein. New York, A. A. Knopf 
1945. 253 pp. $2.75 net. , 
Using the Montgomery Ward case as a criterion, the author analyzes the com. 
— labor-management-government relations established on a temporary 
asis during the war, which he believes are bound to bring substantial difficy)tics 
in the postwar economy. 


The employer's right of free speech in industry under the National Labor Relation; 
Act. By Walter L. Daykin. (In Illinois Law Review, Chicago, November. 
December 1945, pp. 185-216.) 


The ethics of labor relations. By J. C. Cameron, Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1944 

14 pp. 20 cents. . 

In order to determine the “right and wrong” in labor-management relations 

the author feels that management should establish a code of ethics designating 

its obligations to employees and what may be expected from these employees ip 

return. He presents a sample code containing the “fundamentals of a sound 
industria] relations policy.” 


Model labor agreements—of, by, and for the management and the union. Edited by 
J. E. Walters. New York, Society for the Advancement of Management. 
New York Chapter, 1945. Variously paged. 

Presents copies of union agreements offered by representatives of unions, man- 
agement, and the U. S. Government as models to be followed in negotiating 
agreements. 


New responsibilities of labor, management, and government, Washington, National 
ard Committee, 1945. 45 pp. (National policy memoranda, No. 38. 
5 cents. 

Report of discussions at three meetings, attended by representatives of the 
various groups, on the new functions and responsibilities of labor, management, 
and government acquired in the past 15 years. The session on the responsibilities 
of trade-unions was concerned with the influence of international unions, the 
work of labor-management committees, and restrictive devices of labor and man- 
agement with their implications for the postwar economy. 


Strikes and the public interest. By Sumner H. Slichter. (In Yale Review, 
New Haven, Conn., Vol. XX XV, No. 2, winter 1946, pp. 207-221. $1.) 


When foreman and steward bargain. By Glenn Gardiner. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1945. 194 pp. $2. 

Reference manual to aid the foreman in his dealings with shop stewards on 

grievances, accident prevention, and other problems that may arise under the 


terms of the union agreement, 


Labor Legislation 


Résumé of the proceedings of the twelfth National Conference on Labor Legislation, 
December 5 and 6, 1945. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Division 
of Labor Standards, 1946. 40pp. (Bull. No. 76.) 10cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 


The worker and the law. By H. D. Margulies. Brooklyn, Workmen’s Benefit 


Fund, 1946. 116 pp. 50 cents. 
Nontechnical handbook for the New York worker, dealing with his rights and 


with procedures under legislation concerning workmen’s compensation, unemp!oy- 

ment insurance, wages and hours, discrimination in employment, landlord-tenant 

relations, loans, etc. 

Labor laws of North Carolina, including amendments of 1945. Raleigh, North 
Carolina Department of Labor, 1945. 43 pp. 

Merchant seamen and the law. By William L. Standard. New York, National 


Maritime Union, Education Department, 1945. 48 pp. (Publication No. 34. 
Among the subjects covered are personal injuries and illness, wages, and labor 


disputes. 
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Labor Organizations and Conferences 


Craft unions of ancient and modern times. By John F. Frey. Washington, 
Ransdell, Inc., 1945. 120 pp., illus. $1.50. 

In this history of craft unionism dating back for nearly 2,700 years, the president 
of the Metal Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor presents a 
brief account of union and guild organizations; apprenticeship; fraternal, religious, 
and political activities; and efforts by the artisan unionists to improve their 
working conditions. Separate chapters deal with craft organizations in Phoenicia, 
in medieval Europe, and in the United States since prerevolutionary days. 


Union labor in California, 1944. San Francisco, Department of Industrial 
Relations, Division of Labor Statistics and Research, 1945. 46 pp. (Report 
No. 1.) 

Based on questionnaire returns from more than 1,700 labor unions throughout 

California, this pamphlet gives data on membership of union locals, by area and 

industry, and an analysis, with statistics, of union-agreement provisions. 


Jurisdictional disputes [between labor -organizations]. By Donald R. Colvin. 
(In Washington Law Review and State Bar Journal, Seattle, November 
1945, pp. 217-231. 50 cents.) 


Trade-union government: A formal analysis. By Joseph Shister. (In Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, Cambridge, Mass., November 1945, pp. 78-112. 
$1.25.) 


ae me | union administration. By Philip Taft. (In Harvard Business 
Review, Boston, Mass., Vol. XXIV, No. 2, winter number, 1946, pp. 245-257. 


$1.50.) 


Report of the 44th annual conference of the Labor Party, Blackpool, England, May 
21-25, 1945. London, Labor Party, 1945. 175 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Trade-unions in Britain. (In Labor and Industry in Britain, British Information 
Services, New York, etc., January 1946, pp. 8-17. Free.) 

Composite presentation of materials previously published in this journal, 
covering the scope of collective bargaining, position of trade-unions under the 
law and in relation to their activities, machinery for the prevention of disputes, 
and labor-management cooperation. 


Medical Care and Sickness Insurance 


om medicine: A discussion of the economics of medical care. BY, G. M. 
ackenzie, M.D., and others. (In Modern Hospital, Chicago, November 
1945, pp. 44-61; illus. 35 cents.) 


Prepaid group medical care. By T. Swann Harding. (In American Journal of 
Economics and Sociology, New York, October 1945, pp. 65-78. $1.) 


Legislation on hospital surveys, construction, and licensing considered by State 
legislatures in 1945. By Mary M. Guerin. (In Public Health Reports, 
Federal Security Agency, U. 8S. Public Health Service, Washington, December 
21, “ies pp. 1519-1539. 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton. 

Also notes special State commissions authorized by legislation in 1945 to study 
medical care and hospital problems, and includes the model hospital-survey bill 
sponsored by the Council of State Governments. 


Voluntary vs. compulsory health insurance proposals [for California]. (In The 
Commonwealth, Commonwealth Club of California, San Francisco, June 4, 
1945, part 2, pp. 263-294. 25 cents.) 
mparative summary of the major proposals on health insurance debated in 

the 1945 session of the State legislature, with related speeches, etc. 


The reconstruction of the health services, [Great Britain]. By C. Metcalfe Brown, 
M.D. (In Transactions of the Manchester Statistical Society, session 1944— 
45, Manchester, England, 1945; 25 pp.) 


Erkdnda sjukkassor, dr 1942. Stockholm, Pensionsstyrelsen, 1944. 72 pp., map. 
Report on sickness insurance in Sweden in 1942. A French translation of the 
table of contents and a résumé in French are provided. 
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Old-Age Care and Pensions 


Sixty-five and over: A study based on a survey of the care of the aged in Philadelphiy 
Yearly Meeting of Friends. By Leon Thomas Stern. Philadelphia, Ps 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, 1945. 34 pp., bibliography. 


Twenty-fourth annual report of the Board of Actuaries of the [U. S.] Civil Servic, 

Retirement and Disability Fund, fiscal year June 30, 1944. Washington 

U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 1945. 28 pp. (House doc. No. 263 

79th Cong., Ist sess.) 

Summarizes benefit and contribution provisions and gives statistics of active 
membership and annuitants. 


Nineteenth annual report of Employees’ Retirement System of the Territory of Hawaii 
June 30, 1944. Honolulu, Board of Trustees of Employees’ Retirement 
System, 1945. 88 pp. (Publication No. 16.) 


Twenty-sizth annual report of board of trustees of Teachers’ Pension and Annuity 
Fund, State of New Jersey, [as of June 30, 1945.) Trenton, 1945. 36 pp. 


Annual report of the Comptroller of the City of New York for the fiscal year 1944—45. 
New York, 1945. 442 pp. 

An appendix contains balance sheets and statements of operation of the retire. 
ment systems of which the Comptroller is custodian: New York City employees’ 
retirement system; teachers’ retirement system; Board of Education retirement 
system; and the pension funds for policemen and firemen. 


Postwar Reconstruction 


Postwar problems: A current list of United States Government publications, April 
June 1945. Compiled by Kathrine Oliver Murra. Washington, U. §. 
Library of Congress, General Reference and Bibliography Division, 1945, 
230 pp.; mimeographed. Available (without charge) only to libraries. 


Postwar economic policy and planning: Economic reconstruction in Europe. Eighth 
report of the House Special Committee on Postwar Economic Policy and 
Planning, pursuant to H. Res.60 * * * . Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1945. 51 pp. (Union calendar No. 378; House report 
No. 1205, 79th Cong., Ist sess.) 

Report of a study of economic conditions in the principal countries of Europe 
and the Middle East in the summer of 1945, with recommendations as to American 


foreign economic policy. 
Bibliography on psychiatric and mental hygiene aspects of civilian rehabilitation. 
New York, National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Inc., Division on 


Rehabilitation, 1945. 10 pp.; mimeographed. 20 cents. 
References to rehabilitation of workers in the United States and certain other 


countries are included. 

Demobilization—questions and answers. London, Ministry of Labor and Na- 
tional Service, 1945. 36 pp. 

Official statements on demobilization from the military services in Great 

Britain. 

Prospects of the industrial areas of Great Britain. By M. P. Fogarty. 
Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1945. xxxv, 492 pp., maps. 32s. . 

Embodies some of the results of the Nuffield College social reconstruction 
survey on postwar economic prospects of the main industrial regions of Great 

Britain. 

Land settlement in Scotland. Report by the Scottish Land Settlement Committee. 
Edinburgh, Department of Agriculture for Scotland, 1945. 83 pp. (Cmd. 
6577.) 1s. 3d. net, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, Edinburgh. _ 

Reviews past land-settlement operations and existing methods, and discusses 
land settlement for demobilized persons. Specific recommendations are made. 


London, 
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Production and Productivity of Labor 


Labor savings in American industry, 1899-1939. By Solomon Fabricant. New 
York, National Bureau of Economic Research, Inec., 1945. 51 pp., charts. 
(Occasional paper No. 23.) 50 cents. 

Analysis of man-hour requirements per unit of product in agriculture, mining, 
manufacturing, power production, transportation, and communication during 
the 40-year period ending with 1939. The available evidence shows highly sig- 
nificant reductions in man-hours per product unit in each of these divisions, with 
the average reduction for al! divisions combined estimated at about 65 percent, 













Production—wartime achievements and the reconversion outlook. A report to the 
War Production Board by J. A. Krug. Washington, U. S. War Production 
Board, October 9, 1945. 113 pp., charts; processed. (WPB document No. 
334.) 

Productivity and unit labor cost in the electric light and power industry, 1917-44. 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1945. 4 pp.; mimeographed. 
Free. 

A record of British war production, 1939-45. Compiled by The Times, London. 
London, Times Publishing Co., Ltd., 1945. 32 pp., illus. 6d. 

Comprehensive summary of the many and varied aspects of British war pro- 
duetion, covering such phases as manpower, control and rationing of consumer 
goods, coal production, and the contribution of the British Dominions to pro- 
duction. 














Wages and Hours of Labor 


War and postwar wages, prices, and hours, 1914-23 and 1939-44. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1946. 30 pp. (Bull. No. 852; reprinted 
from Monthly Labor Review, October andyNovember 1945.) 10 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Wages during the transition period. By Jules Backman and M. R. Gainsbrugh. 
New York, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1945. 76 pp., 
charts. (Studies in business economics, No.1.) 25 cents. 

Presentation of varied wage and cost-of-living data with arguments designed to 
counter union proposals for wage increases during the transition period. 


Must wages differ North and South? By Richard A. Lester. (In Virginia Quarterly 
Review, Charlottesville, Va., Vol. 22, No. 1, winter 1946, pp. 20-31. 75 
cents.) 

Results of this study of southern wage statistics since 1890 reveal that the 
wage differential between the South and North has been reduced more in the last 
twenty years than during the four decades that preceded 1925. The differential is 
believed to be less significant now than is popularly assumed. Southern firms, 
it is said, have learned to adjust to the reduction in differential in ways beneficial 
to them and to southern labor. The author advocates that differentials be 
restudied in the light of present conditions, free of past,prejudices, and in the long- 
run interest of the South as a whole. 


The road to freedom—higher basic wages and salaries. By Joseph Gaer. New 
York, CIO Political Action Committee, [1946?]. 23 pp., illus. (Pamphlet- 
of-the-month No. 5.) 

The CIO presents its case for a 30-percent wage increase. Industry’s ability to 
pay, the rise in the cost of living, reduction in overtime earnings since the war, and 
increased productivity are cited as the major reasons for demanding higher wages 
to ward off depression. 


Wage policy. By Buel W. Patch. Washington, Editorial Research Reports 
(1013—13th Street NW.), 1945. 16 pp. (Vol. II, 1945, No.12.) $1. 

The report traces the development of wage policy since the end of the war, and 
diseusses the rising conflict over wages in industry, the administration’s position 
on wages and prices, and the relation between, wage policy and the maintenance of 
prosperity. 

Compensation of foremen. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University, Industrial 
Relations Section, 1945. 4 pp. (Selected references, No. 4.) 10 cents. 
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Salaries and working conditions of policemen in various Virginia police department, 
Richmond, League of Virginia Municipalities, 1945. 12 pp.; mimeographeq 
(Report No. 288.) 25 cents. . 


Landbrugsstatistik, 1948. Copenhagen, Statistiske Departement, 1944. 208 Pp 
(Statistiske Meddelelser, 4.rekke, 123.bind, 1.hzfte.) 

A chapter on wages in agriculture gives index numbers, by year, 1935-4, 

and average money wages, 1942-44. 


Women in Industry and the Professions 


Women in the professions—a wartime survey. A study made cooperatively by 
Research Division of National Education Association and Committee op 
Studies and Awards of Pi Lambda Theta. Berkeley and Los Angeles 
University of California Press, 1945. 142 pp. $1.50. 

General picture of the personal and professional status of a substantial sample 
of professional women. Most of the data are for December 1943 but numerous 
comparisons are made with December 1941 figures. 


A vocational guide for women. By L. Cornelius Longarzo. New York, Catholic 
Youth Organization of the lrebiioaas of New York, Inc., 1945. 119 pp. 
$2.50, H. W. Wilson Co., New York. 

Index, bibliography, and source book of women’s occupations, including 
vocational-guidance material. The index of occupations and industries includes 
references on 282 industries, 82 occupational groups, and 2,879 occupations, 


Equal pay [for men and women]. Memorandum of evidence to the Royal Com. 
mission [on Equal Pay]. London, Trades Union Congress, 1945. 36 pp. 
(Supplementary report A.) 

In addition to over-all discussion of the subject of equal pay for men and women 
in Great Britain, the report surveys the situation in separate industries and 
occupations. A statistical appendix shows the number and proportion of women 
in various fields of employment before and during the war, and minimum weekly 
rates of pay of men and women. 


Why is she away? The problem of sickness among women in industry. London, 
Medical Research Council, Industrial Health , Sevtenee | Board, 1945. 22 pp., 
charts, illus. (Conditions for industrial health and efficiency, pamphlet 
No. 3.) 4d. net, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London; 10 cents, British 
Information Services, New York. 

Contains a summary of the study of sickness absence among women in five 
British munitions plants in 1942, made by the Industrial Health Research Board, 
and the results of analyzing interviews in which women workers described how 
they thought their health was affected by factory and home conditions and by 
their personal problems. 


General Reports 


~— of the Society of Friends of Africa, 1944. coeennesiae, 1945. 30 pp. 
ontains information on such labor subjects as wages and trade-unions. 


Relatério anual, 1944. Rio de Janeiro, Servigo de Estadistica da Previdéncia 
e Trabalho, 1945. 170 pp., charts. 

Annual report for 1944 of the Brazilian Welfare and Labor Statistical Service. 
In addition to an account of the Service’s activities for 1944 and its program for 
1945, the report gives data on family allowances; number of workers, by wage 
groups; industrial employment, by geographical division or industry; per capita 
income (indexes); wages; and cost of food (indexes). Information on family 
allowances is given for 1944 but the data on the other subjects mentioned are 
for earlier years. 


Finanzas, bancos, y cajas sociales, [Chile], afio 1948. Santiago, Direccién General 
de Estadistica, 1945. 156 pp. 
Includes statistical data covering employment, wages, labor organizations, 
industrial disputes, industrial accidents, low-cost housing, consumers’ cooperatives, 
and social assistance and insurance. 
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The Indian working class. By Radhakamal Mukerjee. Bombay, Hind Kitabs, 
1945. 336 pp. Rs. 12-8. 
Comprehensive study of labor conditions and policy in India, stressing needs 
of labor and the necessary adjustments between labor and management. 


Bollettino — di Statistica, Istituto Central e di Statistica. Rome, September 
1945. pp. 

With this issue, the Italian Central Institute of Statistics resumed publication 
of the bulletin which was suspended with the August 1943 issue. Some of the 
oider series of statistics are lacking because of the difficulty of collecting material, 
but data on population, agricultural production, money, credit, finance, and prices 
are included. 


Netherlands East Indies: A rages ated of books published after 1930, and 
eriodical articles after 1932, available in U. S. libraries. Washington, U. 8. 
ibrary of Congress, General Reference and Bibliography Division, 1945. 

208 pp. 55 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
Some references to material on labor and social conditions are included. 


Jewish labor economy in Palestine. By G. Muenzner. London, Victor Gollancz, 
Ltd., 1945. 231 pp., bibliography, charts. 10s. 6d. net. 

Description of the varied activities and related enterprises of the Histadruth 
(General Federation of Jewish Labor in Palestine). Communal settlements, 
® consumers’ cooperatives, building contracting, passenger and freight transport, 
and industrial enterprises all fall within the sphere of the parent organization, 
as well as banks, credit societies, insurance, and cultural projects. In some cases 
the connection with Histadruth is direct, in others tenuous and indirect. 


] saw.the Russian people. By Ella Winter. Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1945. 
309 pp., illus. 

A journalist’s account of economic, political, and social conditions in the Soviet 
Union. In several chapters she presents first-hand information on prices, trade- 
union activities, socialist competition among workers in production, labor discipline, 
and social welfare. 


—— drsbok for Sverige, 1945. Stockholm, Statistiska Centralbyrin, 1945, 
pp. 

Includes statistics of wages of various categories of workers, unemployment 
and unemployment compensation, operations of employment services, industrial 
disputes, collective agreements, housing, and consumers’ cooperatives, for varying 
periods down to 1945. Printed in Swedish with table of contents, table heads, 
and certain other equivalents in French. 


The Tasmanian economy in 1944-45. Hobart, State Finance Committee, 1945. 
18, xvi pp., charts. (Studies of the Tasmanian economy, No. 22.) 

Survey of production, manpower, and postwar problems and plans, with con- 

. clusions of the committee and statistics of employment, prices, wages, etc. 
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